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PREFACE. 

This book is divided, on purely pedagogical grounds, 
into two parts. Part I is designed as a beginner's 
manual, and embodies those ideas of method which com- 
mend themselves to the author after some fifteen years of 
constant attention to the subject. I am of the opinion 
that learners who have passed the age of childhood should 
have grammar-lessons from Ihe first, or at least after a 
sufficient preliminary drill upon pronunciation. At the 
same time it has to be remembered that the object of 
study is the language, not the grammar. The latter is 
only the means to an end. The learner should accord- 
ingly begin at once to read, hear and use the language, 
letting the grammatical text-book save his time by sys- 
tematizing his knowledge and showing him what to look 
for. This means that the beginner's grammar-lessons 
should deal only with matters that are of fundamental 
importance and should avoid all confusing details. And 
the knowledge gained should be applied at once in the 
reading, memorizing and repetition of appropriate exer- 
cises upon the language. 

Part I of this work, therefore, aims to present the fun- 
damental facts of the grammar without omitting anything 
necessary, or including anything unnecessary, to a bird's- 
eye view of the subject such as will fit the learner to begin 
reading easy prose. All minutise of grammatical scholar- 
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IV PREFACE. 

sliip, word-lists that do not need to be learned; and syn- 
tactical principles that can best be studied in connection 
with the reading of literature, are postponed to Part XL 
The order of presentation is that usually followed in 
scientific grammars, it being my conviction that for stu- 
dents who have reached the high-school age, a systematic 
treatise has decided advantages over a lesson-book in 
which the matter is presented in arbitrary installments. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the exercises, since 
it is here, as it seems t*o me, that the existing grammars 
fail to meet the present demand. What the learner of a 
living language most needs to develop is a sensitive and 
trafstwoTthj feeling for the language. This is of more 
importance than anything else, whatever the object in 
view may be — ^whether speaking, writing, reading, or 
scholarship. From this it follows that he should occupy 
his mind and store his memory with nothing but natural 
forms of expression as they occur in use. Anything else 
is not German. He should be taught that the sentence, 
not the word, is the real unit of language, and that he 
must learn German by learning sentences such as Germans 
use. He shoidd not waste his time upon mechanical 
Ollendorffian preparations, such as are never heard or 
seen outside the school-room, nor should he get the idea 
that he can make German of his own by piecing together 
words with the help of his grammar and dictionary. His 
task, and his ideal of progress, should be simply to repro- 
duce, orally and in writing, what he hears and reads; 
first to reproduce it intelligently, with the aid of his 
grammar, and then to reproduce it frequently, until it 
becomes second nature. This means that for a long time 
his efforts at translating from EngHsh into German 
should be confined to easy variations upon a German 
original I am fully persuaded that the disconnected, 
vacuous, often puerile, sentences with which the most of 
the school grammars require the beginner to concern 
himself, do more harm than good. They blight the sense 
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for idiom, lead to mechanical habits of translating, which 
are difficidt to break up, and furnish nothing valuable for 
the memory to appropriate. 

I have tried, therefore, to prepare a series of graduated 
exercises, containing nothing that is not at least decent 
every-day German, and to give them a small measure of 
connected human interest. The task was difficult on 
account of the necessary limitations of vocabulary and 
grammatical gradation. Not being to the manner bom 
in German, I have submitted the exercises to various 
German friends, among whom I am under special obliga- 
tions to Mr. Ernst Voss, Mr. E. H. Mensel and Mr. K C. 
Eoedder, of the University of Michigan. Eemediable 
defects which may have escaped these gentlemen, as well 
as myself, I shall be glad to correct as they are pointed 
out to me. Mr. Mensel and Mr. Boedder have also read 
the proofs of Part IL 

Part n is devoted to the less fundamental matters of 
grammatical scholarship, and is meant to be used for sys- 
tematic study, and for reference, in connection with the 
reading of German authors. For reasons that are implied 
in what ia said above, it contains no exercises. After the 
essentials of the grammar as set forth in Part I are thor- 
oughly mastered, further progress will best be insured, 
for some time to come, by systematic grammar-lessons 
illustrated and enforced from day to day by thorough 
drill upon the text read. I am strongly of the opinion 
that this drill ought to be carried on chiefly, if not entirely, 
in the German language. The pupil's time is better spent 
in learning to express himself, under the guidance and 
stimulus of the teacher's questions, about that which he 
is reading, and which has for him a living interest, than 
in translating out-of-the-way indigestible sentences from 
English into German. The translation of connected Eng- 
lish into German belongs to a later stage of study than 
that of which I now speak, and shoidd presuppose a con- 
siderable time spent in reading. 
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In the preparation of Part 11 I have of course profited 
by the labors of preceding grammarians^ among whom I 
owe special acknowledgments to Andresen, Blatz, Brandt, 
Heyse, von Jagemann, Krause, Sanders, Vemaleken, 
Whitney, Wunderlich and Wustmann. While the exam- 
ples of Part I are from the language of every-day life, 
those of Part II are mainly from the classics. I have 
relied for them primarily upon my own reading and 
notes, and secondarily upon the Grimm Dictionary ; but 
I have not scrupled to borrow a needed illustration from 
any of my predecessors It may not be superfluous to 
remark that my work is not a historical nor a comparative 
grammar, but a grammar of late modem German. I have 
indulged but sparingly in historical commentary, and 
hardly at all in comparisons from other languages than 
English. I have, however, for pedagogical reasons that I 
trust will be generally approved, drawn attention from 
the first to the subject of cognates. Throughout my aim 
has been 'practical'; that is, I have purposed to make a 
serviceable working grammar for students and teachers, 
and have subordinated all other considerations to that 
purpose. 

C. T. 
UNTVERsmr OP MicmaAN, 
June, 1895. 
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GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

PART FIRST. 

INTRODUCTORY. . 

1. Oerman and English. German and English are sister 
languages. Both are descended from a language spoken, 
centuries before the Christian era, by a European people 
whose exact place of abode is not known with certaiuty. 
In time this people spread far and wide over north-central 
Europe, and there its various tribes became known to 
the Bomans under the collective name of Germani, In 
the fifth century, A. D., Germani from the northwestern 
lowlands occupied Britain and introduced there their 
own language, which came to be known as * English.' 
The descendants of the continental Germani that have re- 
mained in the old home now speak various languages, of 
which the most important is the one called ' German ' by 
us, but Deutsch by those who use it. It is the language 
of the entire German Empire, of a large part of Austria 
and Switzerland, and of numerous colonies. 

1. Deutsch is the same word as our 'Dutch,' but the 
latter term has come to be applied exclusively to the 
language of Holland. Dutch is not German, nor a dialect 
of German, but a distinct language. 

2. Owing to this common origin German and English 
have in common a great many words that belonged to the 
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language from which both have descended. Such words 
are called 'cognates.' Cognates may resemble each other 
closely in form and meaning, or they may not. Thus the 
German word Bruder is cognate with brother and means 
brother, while Baum is cognate with beam, but means tree, 

3. On the other hand, in spite of this common origin, 
German grammar seems at first to have little resemblance 
to English grammar. This is because EngHsh has lost 
nearly all of those grammatical distinctions which were 
once common to both languages, whereas German has 
preserved them much more fully. 

2. The German Alphabet. The Germans often print their 
language in Eoman letters like those employed for Eng- 
lish ; more commonly, however, they use the so-called 
' German ' characters, which developed out of the Boman 
previous to the invention of printing. The letters and 
their German names are as follows : 



German 
form. 


Boman 
form. 


German 
name. 


German 
form. 


Boman 
form. 


German 
name. 


%a 


A, a 


ah 


%\\ 


N, n 


en 


33,6 


B, b 


bay 


0,0 


0, o 


oh 


6, c 


C, e 


iBay 


%^ 


P, P 


pay 


®,b 


D, d 


day 


0,q 


Q, q 


koo 


%t 


E, e 


ay 


%x 


R, r 


er (very) 


at 


F, f 


pff 


®,f,« 


S, s 


688 


®,9 


G.g 


gay 


%i 


T, t 


tay 


M 


H,h 


hah 


U, u 


U, u 


oo 


%'i 


I, i 


66 


«,» 


V,v 


f ow (f au^I) 


^.\ 


J, J 


•yot 


S,tt) 


W,w 


vay 


«,f 


K.k 


kah 


X, j: 


X, X 


ix 


?, I 


L,l 


6l 


%^ 


5^.y 


ipsilon 


y)i,m 


M,m 


em 


3r J 


Z, z 


tset 



1. Of the two forms f and ^, the latter, called 'final s* 
is used at the end of a word, or of a stem-syUable ; else- 
where the 'long 8/ is used. Thus: ba^, the, ba^fetbe, the 
some ; tpetfe, vnse^ but SS^ei^^it, wisdom. 
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CL The form ^ is used also in foreign words and proper 
names before other consonants than p or t ; thus ^re^b^ter, 
a)i«cour«, 93i«mar(f, but SRcfpeft, aRt|ftif . 

2. To the above list of alphabetic characters should be 
added : (1) the digraphs if = ch, rf = ck, ng = ng, p^ = pf, 
pff = ph, J = ss, t^ = til, and § = tz; (2) the trigraph fd^ = sch ; 

(3) tiie diphthongs at = ai, avi= au, ei = ei, en = eu, and 

(4) the umlauts a = ^ or sb, o = o or oe, ii = ii or ue, and 
an = au or sen. 

a. The digraphs, trigraph and diphthongs are named 
by combining the names of their component parts (thus 
^ is called tsay-hah) ; the umlauts by pronouncing the 
sounds they denote, or by saying * a^umlaut/ * o-umlaut»' 
etc. They are also called 'modified a,' 'modified o/ etc. 

3. The character % called ess-tset, takes the place of f9 
at the end of a word and of ff before t or after a long 
vowel or a diphthong; thus, niiffen, to know, but tou^te, 
knew, and ic^ tt)tx% I know; (S>6)U% shot (with short u), 
plural S^iiffe, but ^Vi^,foot (with long u), plural ^iige. In 
Boman letters * ^ appears variously as ss, sz or fz. The 
official rules (see below) prescribe fz. 

3. Orthog^phy. There has long been in German, as in 
English, more or less difference of usage in the spelling of 
certain words and classes of words. In recent years sev- 
eral of the German governments have adopted official rules 
regulating doubtful points. This official spelling is taught 
in the schools and has made its way largely into books 
and journals, though the older spelling is also in very 
general use. This grammar will follow the rules of the 
Prussian sx)eUing-book. (See Appendix L) 

4. Initial Capitals. German, like English, uses a capital 
letter at the beginning of sentences, lines of poetry, direct 
quotations, proper nouns and most adjectives derived from 
them, and adjectives of titie. The important principles 
peculiar to German are as follows : 

1. Every noun and word used as a noun begins with a 
a^ital; as ba^ ^an^, the house; ha^ <Bi)6nt, the beautiful^ 
ba^ &thm, giving ; ttxoa^ @uit^, something good. 
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a. But a noun-form not used substantiyelj takes a small 
initial; as 5lbenb, evening, but abenb^, in the evening; ^^oar, 
pair, but ein paax SKinuten, a few minutes. The same is true 
of nouns forming a part of certain phrases ; as XtH, part, 
but teilnel^mcn, participate; ©tatt, place, but fiattfmben, take 
place. 

2. The pronoun ®ie, meaning you, and its possessive Qfyc, 
meaning your, are given a capital to distinguish them from 
fie, they or she, and il^r, their or her. The rule applies to all 
the case-forms of ©ie and ^f)x, but not to the reflexive fi^. 
With regard to hn, thou, bein, thy, and their case-forms, 
usage varies ; but they should at any rate be capitalized 
in letters. 

3. Adjectives denoting nationality take a small initial ; 
as bie bcutf^e <Spxad)t, the German language; ba^ omerifamfd^c 
SSoIf , the American people. 

5. Syllabication. Words are divided at the end of a 
line in accordance with the following principles : 

1. Between two vowels any simple consonantal sign, or 
any combination (except ng) denoting a simple conso- 
nantal sound, goes with the following voweL Examples : 
gC'bcn, fe^cn, la^^d^en, grii^^en, f)a'\i)tn, rei^jen, ^e*j:c, ©t(Ubtc ; 
but fin==gen, ^un^ger. 

2. Of two or more consonants occurring between two 
vowels only the last goes with the following voweL 
Examples: Stter, Stp-fel, hat^gcn, ^nof^pc or ^o^^pt, 
©tiil'Ic (for (Stttc^ie, d being always resolved into H). 

3. Excepted from these rules are (1) compounds, which 
should keep their parts intact, and (2) cases in which a 
strict application of the rules would result in breaking 
up a natural sound-group ; thus bar^^in, not ba^rin, therein; 
93oum^aft, not Sau^mop, branch of a tree ; ge^pflcgt, not 
gepf^Icgt, from pflcgcn. So also one writes %^xx4o\t, Sf^tros^ 
nom, Srot^tro^ffop, 3)i*ptnl*tbn. 

6. Punctuation. The ordinary marks of punctuation 
are the same in German as in English, but the comma is 
used more freely to set off subordinate clauses of all 
kinds. The hyphen is a double stroke («) and is employed, 
in addition to the uses familiar in English, to tak^ the 
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place of a suppressed member of a compound ; thus Janb- 
unb 35Jafferttere, land-animals and water-aninials. In ordinary 
,compounds the hyphen is not used ; e. g., ^enPerfd^ctbe, 
window-pane. Quotation-marks ordinarily appear thus : 
nSnbc gut, attc^ Qnt", alTs well thai ends well Emphasis is 
indicated by spaced type ; e. g., bcbenfe erfl ba^ SB i e , bann 
\^(i^ 335 a r u m / think first of the how, then of the why. 

7. The Oerman Script. There is a peculiar script, or 
written alphabet, which is employed by most Germans in 
their ordinary writing, though they also read and write 
the Boman script. The letters are as follows : * 

Capital. Small. Roman. 

a 



^^t^>^ ^^ 




Capital. Small. Uoman. 






y-C^ 





<^^ J^ 






^>:^^^^^>^^^^/ 



x^^^ 



■^ r 




GapitaL SmalL Roman. 

7: ^ ^ 







.^U^ 



^<5^ yZ/- 



.-<^^af^ -.-^^^ 




♦ It is not at all important that abcgrinnor Irani the German script at 
onoe, thou>fh ho should t-ertaiiily learn it sooner or later. Script texts for 
practi'.:c in i-eadinjf will be found in an Appendix. 



6 PRONUNCIATION. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

8. The Standard. Since German has a long history 
and is spoken over a large area, the pronunciation of the 
language naturally varies considerably in different local- 
ities. This is especially true of the uneducated, whose 
local dialects differ greatly from one another and from 
the speech of the educated. The standard at which a 
student should aim is not the dialect of any one locality, 
but rather the average pronunciation of educated Ger- 
mans, as heard in their use of the Schnftspraclie, or 
standard literary language. This language, as printed, 
is substantially the same everywhere. In pronouncing it 
the aim of the best speakers is to avoid all local dialect 
whatsoever. 

9. Learning to Pronounce. The beginner in German is 
sure to pronounce at first with a marked English ' accent,' 
which it should be his aim to get rid of. This can be 
done only by long practice in the imitation of g-ood 
models. Even then, unless the practice begins in infancy, 
one's foreign ' accent ' never disappears entirely, though it 
is possible for almost any one, by careful attention to the 
subject, to acquire a pronunciation that will not offend 
even a fastidious German ear. What is called ' accent,' or 
* brogue,' is mainly due to slight errors in adjusting the 
organs of speech to the foreign sounds. Hence it is a 
great help in learning to pronounce to know just how 
the foreign sounds are produced and how they differ 
from the EngUsh sounds with which they are most likely 
to be confounded. 

1. We will therefore proceed to describe the German 
sounds in detail ; but since several of them do not exist 
in Enghsh, we cannot describe them adequately by means 
of Enghsh key-words. Moreover, the pronunciation of 
English itself differs very greatly in different parts of the 
English-speaking world. These facts necessitate the' use 
of a few technical terms which the student should master 
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if he is not already familiar with them. First, however, 
attention may be called to 

10. A General Bule. Excepting f), medial or final, and 
e in the digraph te = long.t, there are no silent letters in 
genuine German words. Every letter is to be pronounced ; 
e. g., the ^ in ^nabe, the @ in @nabe, and the final e in 
both. 

THE VOWELS. 

11. Bounded Vowels. Let the learner begin to pro- 
nounce ah, and then, while uttering a continuous vowel- 
sound, gradually round the cheeks to the position required 
for the 00 of pool He will thus produce a series of vowel- 
sounds as follows : (1) a in o^; (2) aw in aive; (3) a short 
o-sound not heard in standard English, but common in 
Grerman ; (4) o in note; (5) u in full; (6) oo in pool. This 
process is called 'rounding'; and since rounding brings 
the lips closer together, a vowel which is more 'rounded' 
is also said to be 'closer' or 'less open.' 

12. Fronted and Eaised Vowels. Eeturning to the 
ah position, pronounce a continuous vowel-sound while 
gradually raising the front part of the tongue to the 
position required for the ee in eel A series of vowel- 
sounds will be produced as follows : (1) a in ah; (2) a in 
hat ; (3) e in met ; (4) ay in day ; (5) i in it ; (Q) ee in. eeL 
This process is called ' fronting,' and involves also an act 
of 'raising.' The e in met is said to be 'higher ' than the 
a in hat, and ' lower ' than the i in it. And since raising 
the tongue closes the air-passage above it, a vowel that is 
' higher ' is also said to be ' more close,' and one that is 
'lower' is also called 'more open.' 

13. Slurred Vowels. In English we tend to pass very 
lightly over any vowel in the syllable next after a strongly 
accented syllable. By this process, which is called ' slur- 
ring,' we deprive the vowel of its distinctive character, 
and convert it into an ' obscure ' sound resembling that 
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of u in but. Note the identical sound of the unaccented 
a, e, I, o. It in the penult of separate, celery, visible, ebony, 
awfuUy. 

1. In German no vowel except unaccented c shonld 
ever be slurred. 

14. ftnantity of Vowels. The quantity of a sound, 
properly speaking, is simply the relative length of time 
tilien in uttering it ; in common usage, however, the 
words 'long' and ' short * imply quality as well as quantity, 
a short vOwel being usually more open than the corre- 
sponding long. In German, as in English, vowel-quantity 
is often indicated by the spelling of the word. The 
important rules are these : 

1. A vowel doubled or followed by \^ is thereby shown 
to be long. Examples : 2lal, %^{t, Sect, ge^t, i^n, ©tiiht 

a. The only vowels ever doubled are a, c and o, and 
even with these the inserted ^ is the more usual device 
for indicating length. Long i appears as t^ only in some 
pronouns and proper names ; elsewhere usually as ic» 

K Vowels brought together by composition are not to 
be regarded as doubled vowels, but are pronoimced sep- 
arately ; e. g., beel^ren, i. e., be=el^ren, to fionor. 

2. An accented vowel that ends a syllable, or is followed 
by a single consonant, is generally long ; if followed by 
two consonants, it is short ; thus the vowel is long in bu, 
^lan, rot, but short in bumm, 33anb, 9{oft ; it is long in the 
accented syllable of aBc'fen, ^o'len, @ebe't, 3?erbo't, but short 
in that of ttje'fjen, fo'Qeit, gebe'ttet, t)erfto'rben. But a long 
stem-vowel remains long in derived forms ; thus the first 
vowel being long in le'gen, laij, and c'bel, noble, it is also 
long in legte, laid, and eblcr, nobler, 

a, A syllable ending in a vowel is said to be ' open *; 
one ending in a consonant, * closed. It is an important 
rule that the vowel of an accented open syllable is long. 

b. Observe, however, that 6), ng and fd^, though each 
denotes a simple consonantal sound, cannot be doubled. 
Before ^ the vowel may be short, as in bre^en, or long; 
as in bracken. Before fc^ it is short, as in mtfc^en (unless it 
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be a diphthong, as in raufd^en). Before ng it is always 
shorl i = t^, ^ = U *^^ (f = tf count as two consonants. 
Before § the vowel may be short, as in ^u% fii^te, or 
long, as in @ru§, gru^te. 

c. Other exceptions to the rule in § 14, 2, are not 
uncommon, especially among monosyllables ; thus the 
vowel is short in an, mit, ob ; long in 33art, 9)?agb, flet^ ; 
long in biifler, aBiiPc ; short in ©ramma'tt!, ^a<)i'tel. 

16. 8L. 21 has but one sound, which, however, may be 
long or short. Long a is like a in o^ ; short a is the same 
sound uttered quickly. * 

1. 51 should never be raised, rounded or slurred. Thus 
pronounce the a of man, al^, (angfam, each time as a quick 
a in ah, not like the sounds heard in man, alter, handsome, 

16. @. @ has three sounds : (1) an open short sound 
like that of e in m£t ; (2) a close long sound like that of 
ay in day ; (3) an * obscure * sound more or less like that 
of a in mature. The first two are heard in accented, the 
third in unaccented, syllables. 

1. Do not change the quahty of open short c before r : 
pronounce bcr, ^crr, ^crg with the vowel as in herring, not 
as in her, 

2. Do not make a diphthong of close e by raising it 
during the act of utterance, thus giving it a vanishing 
t-sound. (Many speakers of English habitually make a 
diphthong of the so-caUed * long a ' in day, fate), 

3. Do not fail to slur unaccented e : make 3)c'cfe rhyme 
with Mecca, not with Jiecky ; bc'te with data; e'bel with ladle ; 
gu'tem with shoot 'em ; (ci'tcn with frighten ; ^i'wimcr with 
gUmmer. Give the same sound also in ^a'nbcln, l^a'nbeltc, 
nja'nbem, tua'nberte. The obscure sound is heard especially 
when final, or before (, m, n, r, and in final e^ (nene^ rhyming 
"wiitL joyous). In. other positions unaccented e sometimes 
approaches the sound of open e or t; thus make bcteft 
rhyme with latest, rcbet with made it. So also be in beci'lcn. 

4. Final e is never silent except in some borrowed 
words, as 9{ebne ( = 9tct)il)» 

* For examples to practice on see Exerciao I below. 
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17. 3[. 3 has two sounds : (1) an open short, like 
that of tin bit ; (2) a close long, like that of t in police. 

1. Do not slur unaccented t^ nor change its character 
before r : distinguish between ^trttn, shqpherdesa, and 
^irtcn, shepherds, and make neither of them rhyme with 
certain, 

2. Long i usuaUy appears as ie; e. g., in ttef, nieber, 
rh^Tning with chief, feeder. At the end of borrowed words 
this ie is generally accented, and has then its regular 
sound ; e. g., G^emie', ^armonic', ^^itofo^)^ic'. But some 
words throw the accent back ; the ie is then prononnced 
in tw^o syllables as i==e (c obscure) ; thus ^ami'tie (^o^ini'* 
U=e;, I'i'lic (i'i'4i=e), gtu'bie (3ttt'.bi=e). 

a. A similar difference appears in borrowed words in 
ter. The most make this syllable rh^-me with cheer, as Cfp* 
gic'r, 33arbie'v ; but others drop the r and separate ic into 
i^c', as :58anquier (San-fi-e'), ^ortier (^or*ti=c'). 

18. jD» O has two sounds : (1) an open short, not 
heard in standard English, but intermediate in ronndness 
between the aw of av)e and the o of note; (2) a close long, 
like the o of note, 

1. Do not fail to round short o and do not round it too 
much : tott must not rhyme with doll, nor with toU, but lie 
between the two. 

2. Do not make a diphthong of long o by rounding it 
during the act of utterance, thus giving it a yanishing; u- 
sound. (Many speakers of English habitually make a 
diphthong of the * long o * in note, know). 

3. Do not slur unaccented o : pronounce 3)o'ftor with 
two short o's, not with the sounds heard in doctor, 

19. U» U has two sounds : (1) an open short, like that 
of ti in full ; (2) a close long, like that of oo in pool, 

1. Never give to u the sound of English u in union, cube, 

2. Do not slur unaccented u : pronounce ^t/hi^, ®WhM 
with a duly rounded short u. 
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2®' ^» ?) occurs only in proper names and borrowed 
words, and has the sound of ti (§ 24). 

1. But it is also proper to give to t) the sound of i, 
especially in common words and where it is not accented ; 
e. g., S^U'nbcr, taU hat. 

21. The TT^nlants, or Modified Vowels. The term um- 
laut is applied to a peculiar modification of the vowels a, 
0, u and the diphthong an, due originally to the infiuence 
of an i or J in the next syllable. The effect of this i or j 
was to make the preceding vowel more like itself, i. e., 
to raise and front it. 

1. The sign of umlaut was at first an e written above 
the vowel affected, but in time this c became reduced to 
two dots ; thus : d, o, il, (iu. In the old spelling ^, 6, U 
and Su were often written 2le, Dc, Ue, 2leu. In Eoman 
letters one often sees se, oe, ue and sen. 

2. Umlaut was once a living principle in English. We 
owe to it such variations as man — men, Trwuse — mixx, full 
—fiUy cool — chtUy, 

22. 9[« % has two sounds : (1) an open short, identical 
with open short c, as in ^finbe, which rhymes exactly with 
Snbe ; (2) an open long, like that of ei in theiry as in $dter. 
The latter is more open than close t, but not quite so 
open as short e. 

1. Distinguish between S^re, honor, and ^^re, ear of 
com ; between mel^ren, increase, and 3RS^ren, mares, 

23. jD. 6 has two soiinds, neither of which is heard 
in English : (1) an open short, (2) a close long. To get 
the long sound, as in ^ol^Ic, pronounce the ay of day with 
the lips in position for the o of pole. The sound is a 
rounded long e, or a fronted long o. The open short 
sound is the same, only a little less rounded. 

1. Do not fail to round d properly : distinguish between 
tennen, know, and !5nnen, he (Me; between ^d^len, caties, and 
l^e^ten, hide. 
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2. Do not fail to front d properly : distinguish between 
tonnte, vxis able, and t5nnte, might he able ; between l^o^Utt, 
a case-form of ^ol^(/ hollow, and ^5l^(en, caves, 

24. ft« it has two sounds, neither of them heard in 
English : (1) an open short, (2) a close long. To get the 
latter, as in iiber, pronounce the ee of eel with the lips in 
position for the oo oipool. The sound is a rounded long 
i or a fronted long u. The short sound is similar^ but a 
little opener. 

1. Do not fail to round ii properly : distinguish between 
liegen, lie (recline), and Itigcn, lie (speak falsely) ; between 
^tffcn, cushion, and fiiffen, kiss, 

2. Do not fail to front ii properly : distinguish between 
mugtc, had to, and mtigte, vxmld have to ; between Sl^ffc and 
Jttiffc, both case-forms of ^lvi% river. 

25. Nasal Vowels. These occur only in words bor- 
rowed from the French ; but since the words containing 
them are both numerous and common, the sounds require 
explanation. A vowel is made nasal by lowering the veil 
of the palate during the act of utterance, thus allowing 
the vocal current to vibrate in the nasal passage. There 
are four such vowels having respectively the tongue- 
position of (1) a in man, as in 93affi'n ; (2) a in ofe, as in 
Somme'nt ; (3) aw in aioe, as in 93atto'n ; (4) t^ in but, as in 
^orfu'm. 

1. In German, as in English, speakers unacquainted 
with French often pronounce the nasal vowels as ordinary- 
oral vowels followed by ng ; calling 93af fin, hassa'ng, (Saifoii/ 
sayzo'ng, etc. But this is not to be approved. 

THE DIPHTHONGS. 

26. Natnre of the Diphthongs. The German diph- 
thongs are combinations of certain vowels with a short i 
or tt. The first element is always phonetically an c^sound 
or an o-sound, et being pronounced as at, and eu as oi 
Thus the five signs at, an, et, eu and du really represent 
but three different diphthongs, dtt being the same as en. 
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27. fiu 2li consists of short a plus short t. Its sound 
is like that of i in pine, when the English diphthong is 
pronounced with a quick a, as in ah, for its first element. 

1. In French words ai has the sound of ft, as in Jlffai'rc^ 
©oifoti^ 

28. 9ln. 3lu consists of short a plus short u. Its 
sound is that of ow in now, as pronounced with a quick a, 
as in ah, for its first element. 

1. Do not raise the first element of an to a sound like 
that of a in man. (This is a very common pronunciation 
of the ow in now). 

2. In French words an and tan have the sound of o, as 
in S^auffcc', plateau'. 

29. @L @t is pronounced like at. 

1. St> and a^ were once common for et and at, but are 
now used only in proper names. 

30. (Sit* @u consists phoneticaUy of short o plus short 
i Its sound is like that of oi in oU, save that the first 
element is a little more rounded. 

1. Pronounce eu with a pure short o as its first element, 
not exactly as in English oU, which is usually made to 
sound like aw-U. 

31. 9ltL zin is the umlaut of an and has the sound 
of eu. 

32. Non-diphthongal Combinations. The above are 
all of the true diphthongs that occur in German, but 
there are certain other vowel-combinations that require 
notice. Except in the interjections l^ui and pfut, pro- 
nounced htoee, jyfwee (but see § 49), ua, ue, ui and uo occur 
in native German words only after q ; for their sound see 
under q (§ 50). In French words the u of these combi- 
nations is usually silent, as in ©uita'rrc, Souquc't. £)i and 
otl occur mostly in French words, oi sounding like loah, as 
in 2;oUe'tte, and ou like long u, as in Xour, 93ouque't. 
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THE CONSONANTS. 

33. Definitions. A 'stop' is a consonantal sound pro 
duced by a complete closure of the oral passage at some 
point, as k, d, p ; it consists always of a slight explosion 
and cannot be prolonged. A ' spirant * is produced by a 
nearly complete closure, as s, v, th ; it is made by the 
rubbing of the breath against the walls of a narrow gate- 
way and can always be prolonged. The term ' spirant/ 
however, is not applied to l, r, m, n or ng, though these 
can be prolonged L and r are called ' liquids,' m, n and 
ng 'nasals.' 

1. A consonantal sound produced with the vocal chords 
vibrating, as g, d, z, v, is said to be 'voiced'; if produced 
with the chords quiescent, as Ic, t, s,/, it is 'voiceless/ 

2. A consonant produced between the back part of the 
tongue and the opposite portion of the soft palate, as ^ in 
go, ck in duck, is called a 'guttural'; produced in a mmilar 
way, but farther forward, it is a 'palatal'; produced 
between the fore part of the tongue and the upper teeth 
or gums, as d, th, s, it is a 'dental'; produced between the 
Hps, as p, b, it is a ' labial ' or ' bSabial,' and produced 
between the lips and teeth, as/, v, a ' labio-dentaL' 

34. General Bules. Of the two following rules, the 
first is applicable to English as well as German, the 
second to German only : 

1. Doubled consonants are to be pronounced like the 
corresponding single consonants ; e. g., the tt in bitter just 
like the t in mit. 

a. The doubling of a consonant is simply a device (as 
in English) to indicate that the preceding vowel is short. 
The only consonants never doubled are ij, \, \6f, t) and to. 

b. The rule does not apply to consonants brought 
together by composition ; pronounce the tt in mitteileit as 
in cat-tail, not as in bitter, 

2. A voiced consonant when final becomes voiceless * 
thus ah, as if written ap ; Xoh, as if Jot. 
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a. In applying this rule a consonant is to be under- 
stood as * final ' not only when it ends a word, biit when 
it ends a stem-syllable diat is followed by a suffix begin- 
ning with a consonant ; e. g., liebti^, SKabc^cn (pronounce 
litpAxij, SKat^cn). 

35. 85* S has two sounds : (1) when initial or medial, 
that of 6 in by, as in beben, atbern ; (2) when final, that of 
p in pen, as in ab, lieblic^. 

36. ®* S occurs only in borrowed words and has three 
sounds : (1) before low vowels (jl, o, u, an) and before con- 
sonants, that of k, as in Safe, Sdquc ; (2) before high 
vowels (e, i, t), ft, 5), that of ] = ts, as in Sebcr, S^U'nber ; 
(3) before e in a few French words, that of voiceless s, as 
in Stance. 

1. A foreign c which is to sound like f is often written 
f, and one which is to sound like 3 is written 3. In some 
cases, however, usage is unsettled and the official rules 
are not consistent Thus we have Seber or ^thtx ; ^arjcr 
or Sarcer ; ^ommo'bc but Soutje'rt. 

2. Sf always sounds like f . 

37. (m* S^ has in native German words two sounds, 
neither of them heard in English : (1) after a low vowel 
{a, 0, XL, an), that of a guttural spirant, as in !Dad^, au^ ; 
(2) after a high vowel (e, i, ft, 0, u, cu, ftu) or a consonant, 
that of a palatal spirant, as in tc^, burd^. To pronounce 
Dxii utter English dock, but without the complete closure 
necessary for the final click. Instead of the click let the 
breath make an audible sound of rubbing or rasping. To 
pronounce xif press the tip of the tongue firmly against 
the lower teeth and try to say ish, 

1. Avoid making guttural if either a f or a silent 1^ : 
distinguish the final sounds of roc^, 10^ and 9to({. 

2. Avoid making palatal d^ either a f or an fd^ : distin- 
guish the final sounds of btc^, bid( and Xx\if. 

3. In words from the Greek d^ before a, 0, I or r is 
usually pronounced like f , as in S^ara'ftcr, S^or, S^ro'nit ; 
before e or i, like c^ in i^, as in S^mte', 6^irtt'rg« 
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4. In words from the French c^ sounds like fd^, as in 

e^a'moi«, Sl^aujfce'. 

5. Qi)^ belonging to one and the same stem sounds like 
^, as in 5u^^, O^fe ; but when the ^ belongs to a sofiix 
6) has its separate spirant sound, as in lua^fam. 

38. ®» 3) has two sounds : (1) when initial or medial, 
that of d in do, as in bu, SBibber ; (2) when final that of ^ in 
to, as in Sob, (dnbli^, aBilbni^. 

1. !Dt sounds like t, as in ©tabt. 

39. gf. g is always like English / in for ; e. g., falfd^, 
offcn, ticf. 

40. @» @ has in native German words five sounds : 
(1) when initial, or before a consonant, or doubled, that 
of a guttural stop like EngHsh g in go, as in ge^en, OfUcf, 
!Doggc ; (2) when final after a low vowel (a, o, u), that of a 
voiceless guttural spirant = guttural 6), as in Sag, flog, 
fd^lug ; (3) when final after a high vowel (c, i, ci) or a con- 
sonant, that of a voiceless palatal spirant = palatal 6), as in 
^5nig, Scig, ©erg ; (4) when medial after a low vowel, that 
of a voiced guttural spirant, as in Xage, ?augc ; (5) when 
medial after a high vowel or a consonant, that of a voiced 
palatal spirant, as in ^5nigc, Sef^aftigung, Serge. 

1. There is good usage in favor of pronouncing final g 
always as { and medial g as ^ in go, but the weight of 
authority is in favor of the pronunciation described above. 
The voiced spirants are somewhat difficult. To get the g 
in la gen first pronounce lad^en ; then learn to voice the 
spirant by keeping up the glottal buzz of the a. By plac- 
ing the finger against the glottis (just above the ' Adam's 
apple ') the buzz will be distinctly felt if the consonant is 
properly voiced. 

2. In words from the French g before e has usually the 
sound of 2 in azure, as in @enie', ^ajfa'ge, Ora'nge ; and g 
with following n that of ni in union, as in Sl^ampa'gner. 

41. ^« ^ at the beginning of a word or a suffix sounds 
like h in his, as in ^err, t^rei^eit ; after a vowel it is silent 
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and serves to indicate that the vowel is lon^, as in %\)it, 
fc^v. Between vowels 1^ has the effect of a diseresis ; thus 
ru^ig = ru'4g. 

42. 3>» 3* has the sound of y in yes, as in jc, Qai)x. 

1. In a few French words j sounds like z in azure; e. g., 
3ourna'L 

43. St. & has the sound of A: in kiss, as in fa^t, ®tu(f (d 
being written for double f). 

44. S» 8 is like, or at' least very nearly like, the ordi- 
nary English linlet ; e. g., i^bm, SaH. 

1. Do not drop t in any position ; e. g., not in l^atf, 

2. In words from the French tt sounds like Ui in William, 
as in Stae't, Souitto'n. 

45. 8R. 9R is always like English m in met, as in me^r, 
2c^tru 

46. 91* SSI is regularly like English n in no, as in nic, an. 

1. 9? before f sounds, as in English, like ng ; thus finfen 
= ftngfen, just as in English think = thingk. 

2. In words from the French n after a vowel (except 
between vowels) is not pronounced as a consonant, but 
serves to indicate nasality in the vowel (§ 25) ; e. g., 
Saifo'n. 

47. Wg. 9?g is not a compound of n and g, but a simple 
sound It is always like ng in singer, never like iig in linger. 
Examples : lang, Idnger. Pronounce separately in com- 
pounds, as u'lt-gcrn, a'n=gc^t. 

48. ^. ^ is always like p in pen, as in "^ti), 9Ra))^)e. 

1. ^{j occurs only in borrowed words (except gp^cu, 
ivy,) and sounds like f, as in S^lpl^, *^5^iIofo^)^ic'. 

49. ^f. ^f is not exactly ^) plus f. To pronounce it 
begin as for a p and then convert the p into an / before 
the closure is complete. Examples : ^flanje, emf)ftnben» 
$ftopf. 
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50. £L O occurs, as in English, only before u, the 
combination qu being pronounced like tto, the to denoting 
here a bilabial spirant (§ 58). Examples : Quelle^ erqtti'cfetu 

1. German qu is not exactly like qu in quit, nor like kv 
in Mack vest It differs from the former in that the Kps 
are less rounded, and from the latter in that the sound is 
produced between the lips and not between the npper 
teeth and lower lip. 

51. SB. There are two modes of pronouncing r. The 
'lingual' or 'trilled ' r is made by vibrating the tip of the 
tongue ; the ' guttural ' or ' uvular ' v by raising the back 
2)art of the tongue until it meets the soft palate and 
forcing the breath through the narrow gateway thus 
formed, with an accompaming vibration or flapping of 
the uvula. 

1. The learner should at least begin with the lingual 
r, which is not so very different from the ordinary English 
initial r, as in red. In pronouncing it, however, let the 
vibratory trill be always distinctly heard. This caution is 
especially important for those who in speaking Eng^lish 
habitually drop ?* after a vowel, making, e. g., no distinc- 
tion between /ar//ier SLud father, but giving both diAfathuK 

2. The guttural u is rapidly superseding the trilled r, 
and is the one now used by the majority of Germans. It 
is, however, very difficult to acquire after childhood. 

52. ©. S has three sounds : (1) when final, or medial 
with a consonant following, that of 8 in sit, as in ba^, ifi ; 
(2) when initial before a vowel, or between two vowels, 
that of z in zeal (only a little less forcibly voiced), as in 
Seele, 9io|c, (augfam ; (3) before p or t at the beginning of 
a word, that of a quickly uttered f^ = sh, as in ©tanb, 

1. The voiced f is never doubled, whence ff and § are 
always voiceless. 

2. A voiced f occurring between vowels, as in 9tofc, 
iKafc, iBctfe, becomes voiceless in derivatives such as Wi^ltin, 
5«d«d^en, !iBci«()eit; L e., it is there 'final' v§ 34, 2, a), and 
hence written ^. 
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53. @<^« @d^ sounds like sh in ship, as in \ijmU, Staufd^. 

1. But where ij begins a suflix, as in 9?d^^cn, from 9iafc, 
d) has its separate ptdatal sound. 

54. 2. 2^ in native German words has always the sound 

of ^ in tin, as in mit, trctcn. 
« 

1. In words from the Latin t before unaccented i sounds 
like ts ; e. g., 9?atio'n, partia'I ; but not when following \, 
as in bcflia'tifd^. 

55. 21J. %\) has always the sound of t, never that of 
English th in this or in thin ; e. g., t^un, S^cologie'. 

1. 2;^ appears (1) in some foreign words like %\)tt, 
including Greek words, in which it represents 6 \ (2) in 
a few German words as a sign of vowel-length, t^ before 
the vowel being used instead of ^ after it ; e. g., t^un 
instead of tu^n, S^or instead of So^r. 

56. Sj« Xl is simply double j and has the same sound, 
namely, that of ts ; e. g., <Z6)(x^, fi^cn. 

57. SJ. SS has in native German words the sound of f, 
as in S3atcr, t)or. 

1. But in words from the French or Latin, except when 
final, t) sounds like v in vat, as in SSafc, ^ubcr (but like f in 
brat), erebiti't)). 

58. SB. 2B has two sounds : (1) when initial, or after a 
vowel, that of a labio-dental spirant like v in vat, as in 
3BeIIe, i^xot ; (2) after a consonant, that of a bilabial 
spirant, as in jtoei, ©d^tocttc. 

1. The bilabial to sounds at first much like English to 
in win, but differs from it in that the lips are less rounded 
and that it is a true spirant rather than a semivowel The 
student will do best to pronounce jtuet, Q6)XotVit, as also 
Cue He, at first with a v-sound rather than a w-sound, the 
latter being the harder to correct. In large parts of Middle 
and South Germany the bilabial \o is the only one used. 

59. I. m is always like English x; e. g., in Sljt, 3Eemen. 

^^' 3* 3 ^^^ always the sound of ts in fits, as in ju, 
^rj, fi^en (^ being the written form of jj). 
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ACCENTUATION. 

61. Kinds of Accent. Accent is special stress in pro- 
nunciation. Word-accent is special stress upon one or 
rnoro Hylla})les of a word ; sentence-accent (often called 
' Historical accent/ or simply ^ emphasis ') is special stress 
u])on onc3 or more words of the sentence. 

1. Accfint is cither strong or weak, and there are differ- 
i^Tit dfi^ees of weakness ; thus in constiiutionality the 
MfroTi^ HtresH is upon al, and there is a weak stress upon 
hi, afid a still weaker one upon con. Such shades and 
Tiiorii are lieard also in German, but the beginner may 
Maf^'ly ignore all but two and think of every syllable as 
liaving cjither chief stress ( >' ), weak stress (^), or no stress 
at all ; c. g., greu'be, joy ; freu'blo^fif, joyless; ^^^cu'blo^figlci^ 

jnylriiHiiMH, 

62. Simple Words. An uncompounded word, if of 
native German stock, has the chief stress on the root- 
Hvllable, and not on any suffix ; e. g., l^a'nbcln, ad ; l^a'n* 
MU, acted; ^'6' mqxmunf qtieem ; %'ittxtvimtx, antiquiHes, 

1. Exceptions are verbs in ic'ren and nouns in ci ; e. g,, 
ftubic'ren, study ; mavf^ic'rt, marched ; SWalcrci', painiing. 

2. There are also a few other anomalous exceptions, as 
lebe'nbtg, living, from (e'bcn ; iDa^rl^a'fttg, true, from tua^l^rl^aft. 

63. Compounds. German forms compounds very freely 
and in great variety, and their accent cannot be brought 
under any simple rules. The beginner will do best to be 
guided at first by English analog}', which will cover 
multitudes of cases ; e. g., 'Sxa'i)i]v}%, frei'ghi-trm\n ; 
'^hx'vxtwc^Oi^xitn, fio'wer-ga^rden ; ^t'itia^n\^, mai'n-la'nd ; xo'U 
faVbig, re'd-co^lored ; S^crgi'^mcinnrc^t, forge' t-me-noH. Then 
let the following i)oints be noted : 

1. Compound particles generally accent the second 
member; as ()eiau'f, (here) up; \>axu'nttx, thereunder; ^oma% 
downstream. 

2. The six prefixes be, cnt (cmp), cr, gc, t)cr and jcr 
netxT accented. 
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3. The prefix un, un, is very often, but not always, 
accented ; e. g., u'ntrcu, untru'e ; u'ngcrn, unioi'Uingly ; but 
unc'nblid^, une'nding. 

64. Borrowed Words. These are apt to accent the 
ultima,, the following examples being each typical of 
many : ^artic', party ; ^ortio'n, portion ; SKufi'f, music ; 
©tubc'nt, student; partia'I, partial; 9tcgimc'nt, regiment; 
abfolu't, absolute; rcUgto'3, religious, 

1. Exceptions occur principally among Latin words in 
or, cl, cr, ium; as 3)o'ftor (plural !Dofto'rcn), doctor; ^5'rpcr, 
body; li'tcl, title; plaufi'bcl, plausible; ©tu'bium, study. 

EXERCISE J. 
Pronunciation op Vowels. 

Note.— Accent the first syllable unless the accent is marked. Words 
connected by an English hjrphen are to be carefully distingruished in 
pronunciation. 

Long a. — 5lal, ^a\)n, S)ra^t, lai^m, ^xa%, ®art, ^ap% 

Short a.— m^, balb, Sanb, ®a% Satt, ^art, garnm. 

Obscure e. — $abc, ®atte, ©ema'^I, ©cfa'ng, ^aba'tc, STOantcI, 
altcm, ©arten, SSater, l^anbeln, l^anbettc. 

Short c and a.— e«, gnbe, ^mht, gefa'flt, tp\d, 33Ifittcr, 
trgcr, g'rb^c^rr, 51'benbe^ffen, Sc'ttbc^tfc. 

Long e. — Scerc, fcl^tcn, Sl^rc, bcbcn, ©cbc't. 

Long a.— mttx, Zf)ixUx, gfi^ren ; %c - e^rc, 5!R%ctt- 
mel^ren, ®a(c - Scelc, tofil^rcn - toe^ren. 

^^or< i.— 3fp, mit, irrcn, @cbi'^, 3nfe'ft, gcbi'ffcn. 

Long X and ic. — 3Mif, 3fgct, il^ncn, l^icr, t)iet, gebie'nt. 

Zon^ 0. — 93oot, £)f)x, ol^nc, 3Koo«, rot, geto'bt, 9?atio'n. 

Short 0, — Sod, Sod, fort, S)oggc, @offc, tJotgc, 3Korgcn, 
Derbo'rben, gefo'nnt, Ofpjie'r. 

Long u. — S)u, tl^un, ^ul^n, SRul^c, Subc, ©rug, gebu'l^tt. 

Shoii u. — -Sugf Srufl, bunfet, !J)u(jcnb, gcmu'rrt. 

iSfAor^ 0.— Sotfc, Corner, Jfipfcr, g5rjlcr, @cto5'lfe ; fonnen - 
fcnnen, §o(Ic - ^elle, fonntc - fonnte - fcnntc. 
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Lmg 5. — 1)\, bdfc, l^brcn, gcfrd'nt, grader ; (S5^ncn - fel^en, 
lefcn - lafcn, bdtc - Sotc - Scctc - bate, SWo^rcn - "Stt&ntta - 
mcl^rcn - SKo^ren. 

Short il.— 33utfcn, miiffen, milrbe, ^ttttc, bftrgcn ; gftfh - giftc, 
mugtcn - mil^tcn - mitten, ftuffc - liiffcn - fttffcn. 

«i awd[ cl— Sat, §atn, S3cil, fcimcn, (gt'tc«crt; fci - f^r 
Itebltd^ - Iciblid^, rcitcn - rtetcn. 

%\x. — S3aum, clvl^, SDtaut, faufcn, au'fgcbauH. 

guan^au.— grcube, 33(linnc, Seute, SWclttfe, (Sule ; baute - 
Scute, ^cute - l^autc. 

Nasal wii^fe. — Sommc'nt, ^cnfio'n (on not nasal), Ora'ngc, 
Sanfie'r (r silent), Saffi'n, @ami'n, Satto'tt, ©ar^o'n, ^arfii'iii, 
Ircntc^ct^u'n. 

EXERCISE n. 

Pronunciation of Consonants. 

®, wice<i.— 33ibel, bcben, gbbc, @tU% »crba'nb. 

S, tx>icefe88.— 9lb, ob, Uebt, ttebltc^, Itc'brerd^, 2o'brc^bc. 

5 = f. — Safu«, Gobcj, Gouft'ne, Sarrie'rc, Soupe. 

6 = 3.— Givfu«, Geffio'n, Gtcero, 6iga'rre, et|ti'nbcr, ccntra'L 

(51^ 08 voiceless guttural spirant. — %6)f (xni), 93itc^, boc^^ 
ta^en, madden, fu^cn, bcba'd^t, 9?au'(i^to^^ ; toad^cn - toafc^en, 
xoij - rol^ - 9tod, rau^cn - raud^en - raufd^cn. 

S^ 08 voiceless palatal spirant, — gd^t, id^, 93&d^e, Sftc^er, 
cuc^, leid^, Icud^tet, baud^tct, burd^, Sel^, mand^cr, SRabc^en, 
gricd^ifd^ ; bid^ - bidt, 26i)tx - ledEer, ^ird^c - ^trfc^c, fred^ - 
frifd^, rad^cn - 9tcdEcn. 

(£^ = !.— gi^ao^, e^araffter, S^or, g^olera, ^roma'tifc^, 
gl^ronologie'. 

Sl^ = fd^. — 6l^a'mot«, S^ampa'gner, S^auffcc', ^atma'nt, 
S^ica'ne, ^ofic'rcn. 

S^^ = J. — ad^fc, !J)ad^«, Od^fc ; toad^fcn - iDafd^cn - toad^iu 

2), tx)ice(Z. — 3)u, bcnn, cbct, obcr, SBibber, gcrc'bct 
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D, voiceless. — gib, Zoh, unb, %bmh, xMxij, 9Mftbd^cn, bcre'b== 
.fanu 

@ 08 voiced gtUtural stop. — ®ani, ®xn% ^loggc, glixl^cn. 

@ as voiceless guttural spirant, — Xa%, Sug, flog, flug, 9J{agb, 
ragt, toagt, getau'gt, gcnu'g, Scfu'gm«. 

@ as voiceless palatal spirant, — ^onig, cinig, ru^ig, 2eig, 
flicgt, bcugt, fagt, tiigt, Salg, Serg, genu'gt. 

@ as voiced guttural spirant.^ Xa%t, Sogen, 9lugcn, flogcn, 
trugcn, lagcn, Sugcnb, 3ugcnb, ?augc, Sau'gcnrd^t^. 

(§) as voiced palatal spirant, — S5mge, cinige, rul^igc, flicgcn, 
beugcn, fagcn, litgcn, Salge, Serge, 3Korgcn, Sefd^a'ftigung. 

@ as voiced \6), — Saga'ge, Sta'gc, ^affa'gc, ©cnie', ®elee', 
©enba'nn, Ora'nge. 

9?g. — @ng, bang, lang, ftngcn, ^vx%tx, (Sanger. 

^f.— ^fa^l, ^flanac «})fcl, ^i4)fcn, ^fro'pfcngie^^er. 

Qtt. — Quarl, Quelle, qucr, erqui'den. 

9i. — @r, ber, ^er, rot, riigen, Srot, grower, l^art, ^erj, S)tme, 
gilrften, l^arter, beri'rren. 

®, f, voiced, — ®aal, ©eele, ©ol^n, Sefen, Sufen, graufam, 
9Jofe, 9iatfel, 9?afe, Sriibfal, ^o'rfaa'L 

®, ff, §, wicefess.— 3fl, ap, 9Jep, Hfpetn, ate, ba«, ^ag, 
beffer, grower, 9t5«Iein, 9W«ci^en; retfen - ret^en, toeifen - toei^en. 

® jj, ft, initial — ©tarf, ©tanbe, (Sprad^e, fputen, Sau'jlei^n, 
©ta'^IjH'^, ©pru'c^fpre'^er, ©ei'fterfpu'f. 

®d^. — ©d^ette, ©c^impf, SKarfd^, lofd^en, raufd^en. 

X, Xf^. — lau, Xoh, treu, 9iat, tl^un, I^or, I^eologie'. 

X = g.— 5Ratio'n, ^ortio'n, partta'I, ^atie'nt, Surtiu^, 

35 = f. — Sater, t)tet, t)or, Sogel, brat), relati'D. 

$ = w. — Safe, Serb, tjiole'tt, ^ulbcr, rembie'ren. 

SB as labio-dental voiced spirant, — 9Ba^^, SBage, SSJe^en, 
weife, 3Burfl, ?5tt)e, bertoi'rft, getoa'nbt. 

3SB 08 bilabial voiceless spirant, — X)roa\l, jtoei, ^^^'^O' 3^^*"/ 
©d^touip, fd^toarg, gefd^too'IIen, Derf^wi'nben. 

3f ft-— 3«^ 3«*cr, ©c^mcrg, crjd'^tcn, fi^n, f(^tt)afeen ; 
@)Ki§ - ©pa^; reijen - reifen - reifeen. 
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EXERCISE ni. 
Pronunciation op Connected Discoubse. 

Note.— This exercise is intended to cultivate fluency in reading. Piaotioe 
upon it until it can be read without hesitation. To assist the b^rimier the 
emphatic words (those that bear the sentence-accent) are here printed In 
spaced t>i)e, though that would not ordinarily be done. 

®uten aJiorgcn! Good morning! 
S33ie befi'nbcn 3ie fid^? How do you dof 
!Danfc, red^t gut. Very well, thank you. 
Unb toic ge^t e« 3f^nen l^eutc? And how are you Uh-dayf 
So ^icmlic^ ; nur ^bc ic^ ein iDcnig ^ o'^\xot% Pretty wdL; 
oidy I have a little headache, 

!Da^ tl^ut mtr teib ; e^ ift bo^ ni^t f d^ttmm? lam sorry 
for that ; it isn't had, I hope ? 

D nein! e^ mrb auij fd^on bcffcr. Oh no; it t8 getting 
better, too, already. 

9lber tuo gcl^cn ®ic je^t ^in? But where are you going 
now? 

^i) gel^e nur fpa^ie'ren; fotmnen ®tc mit I am only 
taking a walk ; come along, 

2e()r gem; aber fagen ®te mir er^, iDtc t)icl U^r ed i|L 
With pleasure ; but tell me first what time it is. 

£)% Sie ^aben nod^ ^tii gcnug ; e« ifl er^ l^alb ncun, Oh^ 
you have still time enough ; it is only half-past eight. 

©c^one^ Setter l^eute, nid^t tua^r? Fine vjeather to-day, 
isn't it f 

^ r a d^ 1 1 g ; toir l^aben nur f e 1 1 c n fotd^e ^c'rbfHa'ge. 
Splendid; we but rarely have such autumn days. 

(2e()cn Sie nur bortl^i'n; ifl bag nid^t eine ^errlic^c ?litf^ 
jid^t ? Just look yonder ; isn't that a glorious view f 

SSu'nberfd^o^n! iij glaube, ii) f5nnte fie fiu^nbenla'ng 
betra'd^ten. WonderfuUy fine ; I believe I could look at it for 
hours. 

SBag treiben ®ic benu etgcntlid^ in ber lefeten 3^? What 
are you doing, pray, these days ? 
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Qi) (erne jcfet gngtifc^. S)a« ifl meinc § a u'^) t bcfd^fi'f^ 
ttgung. / am learning English now. That is my principal 
occupation, 

3)a l^aben ©ic gctui'^ gcnu'g ^u t^un. Snglifd^ Icfen ift 
gtoar Ici^t, aber bic %u'^\pxQ}i)t ifl fil'rd^tcrli(^. ITien 
t/ow certainly have enough to do. To he sure it is easy to 
read English, hut the pronunciation is fearful, 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH AND THEIR 

VARIATIONS. 

65. Inflection. Of the nine parts of speech — ^they are 
the same in German as in English — ^the article, noun, < 
adjective, pronoun and verb are subject to inflection ; ' 
that is, variation of form to denote different gram- 
matical relations. The uninflected parts of speech, or 
'particles,' are the adverb, preposition, conjunction 
and interjection. 

66. Declension. The inflection of the article, noun, 
adjective and pronoun is called * declension.' Declen- 
sion shows how a word varies for gender, number and 
case. 

67. Conjugation. The inflection of the verb is called 
'conjugation'; it shows how a verb varies for voice, 
mode, tense, person and number. 

68. Oender. There are three genders, the masculine, 
feminine and neuter, which may or may not correspond 
to the sex of the object designated. 

1. For example, 333eib, vx>man, is neuter. Stein, stone, is 
masculine, and 9tofc, rose, is feminine. This gender which 
is out of relation to sex is sometimes called ' grammatical,* 
in distinction from ' natural,' gender. 

69. Number. There are two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 
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70. Case. There are four cases: the nominattive, 
which is the case of the subject; the genitive, cor- 
responding to the English possessive, or objective with 
of; the dative, corresponding to the English objective 
with to or fm\ and the accusative, which is the case of 
the direct object. 

1. This is only a rough general statement. £ach of 
the cases has its peculiar uses, which are expressed in 
English in various ways. (See §§ 241-72.) 

71. Variations of the Verb. The verb has an active 
and a passive voice, and each voice has four modes, viz.: 
the indicative, the subjunctive, the conditional and the 
imperative. There are two infinitives and two partici- 
ples, a present and a perfect. The indicative and sub- 
junctive mode have each six tenses, viz.: the present, 
the preterite, the perfect, the pluperfect, the future and 
the future perfect. Each tense has two numbers, a 
singular and a plural, and each number has a first, 
second and third person. 

THE ARTICLE 

72. The Definite Article. The definite article ber is 
declined fully in the singular to agree with tho casj 
and gender of its noun ; in the plural it varies for case 
only, not for gender. The declension is as- follows : 







Singular, 




PluraL 




Masc. 


Fem. 


Xeiit. 


M. F. N. 


Nom., the. 


ber 


bie 


ba« 


bte 


Gen., of the. 


be« 


ber 


be« 


bet 


Dat., to the, 


bem 


ber 


bem 


ben 


Ace, the. 


ben 


bie 


bad 


bie 



1. Certain case-forms of ber often combine with certain 
prepositions into one word. Thus we have ant for on bem, 
im for in bem, gur for ^n ber, aufd for auf 'ta^, etc. 
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2. The use of bcr corresponds in general to that of the, 
but with many exceptions. Sometimes it is used where 
English does not use the, and again it is omitted where 
the is required. Often it takes the place of an English 
possessiTe. (See Part n, §§ 223-9.) 

73. The Indefinite Article. The indefinite article ein, 
o, an, is declined in the singular only, the forms being 
as follows : 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

Nom., a, cin einc ctn 

Gen., of 0, ctnc« ctncr etne« 

Dai, to a, eincm ctncr cincm 

Ace, a, ctncn cine cin 

1. In the phrases cin paar, a few, and cin toent^, a Utile, 
etn is uninflected ; e. g., in cin paar $DKnutcn, in a few 
minutes, 

2. The use of ctn corresponds in the main to that of a, 
but it is sometimes omitted where a is required in 
English. 

EXERCISE IV. 
Readimg Lesson: Sentences Showing the Use of the Article. 

[Learn the present indicative of ^abcn, to have, and of 
fcin, to be, viz.: xij f^abt, I haw; bu l^aft, thou hast; cr l^at, he 
has; mix ffdbtn, loe have ; x\)x l)abi, ye have; fie i^abtn, they have; 
@ie ^abcn, you have; iif bin, lam; bu bift, thou art; er ift, he 
is; toir ftnb, ive are; i^r fcib, ye are; fie finb, t?iey are; Sic 
finb, you are.] 

3)cr SKann ift ctn gngWnbcr'. — 3)a« S3u(^ ift intcrcffant. — 
Die ^cbcr gc^ort- bent Scorer. — ^aben Sic cinen' Slciflift ober 
fine* SJcbcr in* bcr Safc^c**? — Sc^en* Sic hm 9Rann ba ini 
©arten? — 3)er SKann ifl too^I ?e^rer "; er ^t immcr* cin S3ud^ 
in ber ^anb. — Die ^txt^ ift lang, aber bag gcben* ifl furj. 
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VOCABULABY. 

Note.— English cogrnates are printed in black letter, and put in [ 3 when 
they are not in common use or do not properly translate the (German cog*- 
nate. Italics mean that the word so printed is borrowed from the same 
source as the German equivalent ; m. means masculine noun ; /., feminine 
noun ; n., neuter noun. The other abbreviations will be readily understood. 



abcr, conj,y but, however. 

Slci'fti^ft, wi., lead-penciL 

Sud^, w., book. 

ba, adv., there. 

S'ngW^nber, m.. Englishman. 

JJeber",/., pen, feather. 

©artcn, m., garden, [yard] . 

gc^oren, u {dai.), belong to. 

^anb,/., hand. 

immcr, adv,, always. 

in, prep, {dot, and ace), in, 

into, 
intereffa'nt, adj., interesting. 



hitg, adj., short, [cuH], 
lang^ adj., long. 
i^eben, n., life, flive]. 
?el^rcr, m., teacher. 
SKann, m., man. 
ober, conj., or. 
fe^en, u, see. 
Safd^e,/., pocket, 
unb, conj., and. 
tuo^l, adv., probably, I 

siune, well. 
3eit^/., time, [tide]. 



pre- 



Notes.— » (Snglaittier ; pronounce (£'ng4a nbcv without slurring the 
a; not 3'ug4aubei-, nor 3'ng^glaubcu. — ^ ge^drt, bdongs to; the verb 
is 3. pers. sing., and governs the dat. — ^ ettlCtI, etite; the article has 
to be repeated because the nouns are of different gender. — ■• in ; in 
governs the dat. when it means in, the ace. when it means into. — • tii 
tier ^afftf , in YOUR pocket ; bcv takes the place of an Eng. possessive, 
there being no doubt as to whose pocket is meant. So one says : tc^ 
^abc t% in bcr %(\\6)t, I have it in my pocket. This use of bcr is most 
common with nouns denoting a part of the body, or of the clothing, or 
a near relative. — « ^f^eit @if, do you see; German gets along without 
an auxiliary corresponding to our do. — ' l^cjrcr, a teacher ; a nonn do- 
noting vocation and standing alone in the predicate is used without 
ciu. — 8 f^at tntntet ; note that the German says has always instead of 
always has. — » tlie '^txi, tiaS SebftI, not the time, the life, but simply 
time, life. 3)ci' is commonly used with any noun having a general or 
abstract sense (the so-called * generic article ' ). 2)ic ^t\i might, how- 
ever, mean the time if it referred to a particular time. — ^^ Sfftlft, ^tlt\ 
observe the cognates feather, tide. Cognates have regular correspond- 
ences of sound ; e. g. , Ger. b corre82)ond8 regularly to Eng. <^ as in 
bu=</iou, and Ger. initial \ to Eng. t, as in \[\)t\^=two. Let the 
learner discover other similar rules for himself. (See Appendix XL) 
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THE NOUN. 

74. Variations of the Noun. The declension of a noun 
shows how it varies its form for case and number. 
The endings of declension are applied to the * stem,' 
which for practical purposes may be regarded as 
identical with the nominative. The nominative never 
has a case-ending. 

1. The plural of some nouns is further characterized 
by umlaut of the root-vowel, as in Saum, tree, but 33Sumc, 
trees, A few such umlauted plurals exist in modem Eng- 
Hsh, as foot-feet, mouse-mice. In German they are far 
more numerous. 

2. Nouns are divided into declensions with reference 
to their form and gender. It is of importance to 
remember the gender of every noun learned. 

75. The Determination of Qender. The gender of a 
noun depends, first, upon its meaning. Names of 
males, of the seasons, months and days of the week 
are in general masculine. Names of females, flowers, 
trees and German rivers are mostly feminine, and 
names of metals and countries are mainly neuter. 
But these rules are not without exception. 

1.^ If a noun has more than one syllable its gender can 
often be told with certainty from its ending. The most 
helpful rules of this kind will be given as they are 
needed. 

2. In very many cases, however, particularly of mono- 
syllables, the gender of a noun cannot be told either 
from its meaning or from its form, but must be learned 
from the dictionary. 

3. Compound nouns have the gender of their final 
element; e. g., bcr 5^ucf)tgarten, the fruit-garden; bic 
©artenfrud^t, the garden-fruit. But there are a few excep- 
tions to this rule. 
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4. Some words have two genders, sometimes with dif- 
ference of meaning ; e. g., ha^ or ber ^ult, the desk ; bcr 
^ox, the fool ; ha^ %i)ox, the gate, 

DECLENSION. 

76. Systems of Declension. There are three declen- 
sions, the Strong, the Weak and the Mixed, the basis 
of classification being as follows : 

1. A noun is of the Strong Declension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (t)^, or no ending at all, and its 
nominatiye plural is not formed by means of the ending 

(e)n. 

2. A noun is of the Weak Declension if its genitive 
singular and its nominatiYe plural are both formed by 
means of the ending (e)n. 

3. A noun is of the Mixed Deciension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (e)d and its nominatiYe plural the 
ending (e)n. 

77. General Rules. The following general rules, ap- 
plicable to all declensions alike, will be helpful : 

1. Feminine nouns do not vary in the singular. 

2. The dative plural always ends in n. 

3. The nominative and accusative singular of a strong 
noun are always alike. 

4. The nominative, genitive and accusative plural of 
any noun are always alike. 

78. Classes of Strong Nouns. Nouns of the strong 
declension are subdiAdded, with reference to the 
formation of the nominative plural, into three classes, 
the First Class having no ending in the nominative 
plural, the Second Class the ending c» and the Third 
Class the ending er. 
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First Class, Strong Declension. 

79. Membership. The first class embraces : (1) all 
masculine and neuter nouns ending in cl, en, er, 
together with the two feminines SKutter and Xodjkx; 
(2) diminutives in c^en and lein, which are always 
neuter ; (3) neuter nouns having the prefix (jc and the 
suflix e. 

1. Some additional members of the first class, of less 
importance to remember, are mentioned in Part H, § 274. 
Note that the class contains, in general, no monosyllables, 
no words accented on the last syllable, and only two 
feminines. 

80. The Sing^ar Cases. The genitive singular adds 
§ (never e^) to the nominative ; the other cases have 
no distinctive ending, but are like the nominative. 

81. The Plural Cases. Most nouns of the first class 
have the nominative plural like the nominative singu- 
lar, as ba^ 5^nfter, the ivindow, bic gcnftcv, the loindoivs ; 
bcr SBurcjcr, the citizen, bic Surger, the citizens, A certain 
few, however, modify the root-vowel, as bcr SSater, the 
faiher, bic SBater, the fathers ; bcr S^ogcl, the bird, bic 
9S6gcI, the birds. 

1. The nouns that have or may have umlaut as a plural- 
sign number nearly thirty. The list * embraces the most 
of the modifiable masculines, the two feminines SDluttcr 
and lod^ter, and one neuter, viz., ^lofter, convent 

2. The dative plural adds n unless the stem already 
ends in n ; thus from 3?ogeI the dative plural is SSogcIn, 
but from aRabt^en, 3Mfibd^en. 



♦ For word-lists that are useful for reference, but do not need to be 
committed to memor>% see Part II. 
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82. Examples. 






1. Without phiral-sign : Sa^tn,box; 


®ebaube, building ; 


graulein, young lady, Misi 


J. 








Singular. 




Nom. 


ber fiaften 


\ia^ @eb(iube 


bad ^ftuletn 


Gen. 


be^ Saflend 


be^ @eb(iube^ 


bed ^ftuleind 


Dat. 


bent fiaftcn 


bent (^ebclube 


bent gfraulein 


Ace. 


ben ^aften 


ba« ©ebftnbe 
Plural. 


bad t$r&u(ein 


Nom. 


bie ^aflen 


bie @eb(lube 


bie t^rftulein 


Gen. 


ber fiaften 


ber ©ebftube 


ber grftulcin 


Dat. 


ben ^aften 


ben ©ebftuben 


ben g^r&uletn 


Ace. 


bie ^aften 


bie ©ebftnbe 


bie gftSutcin 


2. With umlaut as plural-sign : SSater, father ; SDlutter, 


mother; &lo\ttXf convent. 










Singular, 




Nom. 


ber 35ater 


bie Sfutter 


\iQi% Abfler 


Gen. 


be^ 35ater« 


ber aKutter 


bed ^lofter^ 


Dai 


bent 9}ater 


ber 9)futter 


bent Slojler 


Ace. 


ben 3Jater 


bie SKntter 
Plural 


hoL^ ^(ofler 


Nom. 


bie 3?ater 


bie 5DWtter 


bie ^(5fier 


Gen. 


ber *dter 


ber mmtx 


ber filfijtcr 


Dat. 


ben 35atern 


ben SKiittern 


ben «Wjtem 


Ace. 


bie Setter 


bie aRtttter 


bie «I5jter 




EXERCISE V. 




Reading Lesson*: 


Strong Nouns. 


First Class. 



3ct) fd^reibe^ biedntal'^ and einent 2)5rfct)en*'' int ^arggebirge/ 
^6) befnc^e^ ^ier einen Cnfel, einen Sruber* bed Saterd.' 3)ie 
Setoo^ner bed XiJrfd^end fmb nteiftcnd Strbeiter. !SDer Onfel ifl 



* Frr>m this point on the rctidiniar lessons will take, for the most put, 
the form of letters, or extracts from letters, which may be thougrht of as 
written by a German-American bf)y who ifocs to Germany for study and 
travel. 
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©d^riftflcHer* unb lool^nt nur im ©ommer ^icr, S)a^ ?ebcn ber 
!£)orfbett)ol^ner tft ntd^t fe^r intereffant dd^ ge^e morgen nad^' 
©otttngen/' 

VOCABULABY. 

NoTB.— The abbreviation «. after a noun means * stronic ' ; tr., * weak » ; vnx,^ 
*■ mixed.* The flgrure grives the class. If a noun has umlaut as pliu*al-8i«rn 
the fact ¥rill always be indicated. Thus Stnbn, m. 8. i (pi. ft)r is to be read : 
iBittbet, masculine noun, strong declension, first class, plural Qrft^er. 



5l'rbcrtcr, m. s. 1, working- 
man. 

avL^, prep, (dot.), from, out of. 

befu'd^en, u, visit, f-seek, be- 
seech]. 

33ett)o'l^iter, m. 8, 1, inhabitant. 

Srubcr, m. s, 1 (pi ii), brother. 

bie^mat, adv,, this time, 
[-mole]. 

3)o'rfbcn)o^l^ncr, m, s. i, vil- 
lager. 

35orfd^cn, w. s. 1, little village, 
f thorp-]. 

©ebi'rge^ n. s. 1, mountains ; 
^a'rjgcbi^rge, Harz Mts. 

gcl^en, v., go. 

I^ter, adv,, here. 



?ebcn, n. s, 1, life, [live], 
meiflen^, adv,, most-ly." 
SRorgen, m, s. 1, morning ; as 

adv,, morgen, to-morrow. 
nai), prep, (dot,), after, to, 

[nigh]. 
nid^t, adv,, not, [naught], 
nur, adv,, only, just. 
Onlel, m. s, 1, uncle, 
fd^reiben, v,, write, [skrive, 

scribe'], 
©d^rt'ftflc^Her, m, s, 1, writer, 

author, 
fe^r, adv,, very, [sore]. 
@ommer, m. s. 1, summer. 
too^nen, u, dwell, live. 



NoTBs. — » 3iJ fi^retif, IiorUe. The verb-form given in the vocab- 
ulary is always the infinitive, which generally ends in en. To get the 
stem of the present tense, drop the en ; then add e to the stem for the 
1. pers. sing., t for the 3. pers. sing., and en for the 1. or 3. pers. plu. 
Thus, i(^ ft^reibe, Itmite; er ft^reibt, he wriies; xoix fd^reiben, we write ^ 
fie ft^reiben, t^ey torite. — 'btfdmal; note the cognate of maL The 
parent-word meant spot, mark, birth-mark^ thing to remember, or 
remember by; hence, in Grerman, occasion, time. — 3 ^otf^ftt, diminn- 
tive of 2)orf, village, which is cognate with t?iorp, now preserved in 
proper names only. Observe that the suffixes (^en and (ein when 
appended to a noun cause umlaut of the root-voweL The suffix c^en 
is cognate with kin in lambkin. — * (Bthit%t, from ^erg, mountain. The 
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prefix ge here denotes a number or mass taken together ; hence ' col- 
lection of mountains,' 'mountain-range.' — ^ .^ htfuil^t, I om visUmg / 
Grerman has not the 'progressive' tense-forms of English, so that^ 
e- g-» id) 9f^« must be translated by I go, or by / am going, according 
to the connection. — « ^XUhtT, in apposition with On!cI, with which it 
must agree in case. — ' bfd ^liitxi, my father (Ex. IV, n. 5). — » ^gj^nfts 
Better, a writer (Ex. IV, n. 7). — » nai^ translates Eng. to before names 
of places. — *^ i^otttltgeit, a well-known university town of north- 
central Germany. Proper names that are the same in English as in 
German will not be given in the vocabularies. The inflection of 
proper names is a subject by itself ; they are not iocluded in the three 
declensions. — " most-ly ; this mode of printing means that the root 
meifl is cognate with mosty but that the ending end is not cognate 
with ly. 

EXERCISE VL 

Colloquy.* 

I. 

aSJer ift ba« grdulein im ©arteit bort ? 

S)a« ift ^x'dnUxn Sert^a/ bie Xod)ttx be^ ®artner«. 

Unb ba^ aWdbd^en ha am J^enfler be« ^au^d^en^ — loer ip fie ? 

@ie ift anif tint Xoi)ttx be^ ©artner^ ; er ^at gtoei Zbifttt. 

^ennen ®ie ^ bie SKutter ber 9)tabd^en ? 

9tur ein loenig ; aber id^ fenne ben SSater fe^r gut. 

II. 

Who lives in the cottage yonder ? 
That is the gardener's cottage. 
And who are the young ladies at the window ? 
They are ' the gardener's daughters.* 
Do you know the girls ? 

Only a little ; but I know the father and mother * 
very well* 



♦ The * colloquies ' are divided, in each case, into two parts. The first, or 
German-English part, will serve first as a reading: lesson in colloquial 
German. After it has been read and translated, it should be committed 
to memory and repeated frequently until the German forms of expreBBion 
come fluently from the tongrue. The second part is to be put into G^maD. 
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Vocabulary. 



an, prep. (dot. and aec,),^ on, 

by, at. 
aud^, adv,, also, too, [eke]. 
ha^, pron. (dem.)y that. 
bort, adv,^ yonder, there, 
g^enjlcr, n. 8. 1, window, 
©avtcn, m. s. 1 (pi. ^), garden. 
©firtner, m. s. i, gardener, 
gut, adj., good ; as adv., welL 



^du^d^en, n. s. 1, little house, 

cottage. 
Icnncn, u, know, [ken]. 
ajfabd^en, n. s. 1, girl, maid-en. 
@ie, pron., you ; fie, she, they. 
Xoijttx,/. s. 1 (pi. '6), daughter. 
tocnig, adj., little ; cin tDenig, 

a little. 
totXfpron. (inter.), who. 
gloci, num., two. 



Notes.— i ^rftltlfm ^ttt^a, Frdvlein Bertha, rather than Mss Bertha. 
Pronounce Bertha without slurring the a (see also § 16, 1). — < Sttnutn 
^it, do you know (lit., know you). @ie is used for you in speaking to 
any one who is not a relative nor a very intiinate fHend. It takes its 
verb in the 3. pers. pi. Notice, therefore : @ic fcnncn, you know; jtc 
!ennen, they know ; fie fennt,«^ knows.— ^ They are, fie finb, or, better, 
bad flnb, those are. !S)ad, though neut. sing., can be used without 
reference to the gender or number of the predicate noun. — ''the 
gardener's daughters; either bed ©avtnerd £5d)ter, or bie Xoc^ter bed 
©artucrd, or, making a compound, bic ©artncrdtoc^tcv, but not bic 
(i^artncrd Sod^tcr. So above, the gardner's cottage = bed ©ortucrd 
§aud(^en, or bad $audd)en bed ©drtuerd, but never bad ©drtnerd $aud* 
d)en. — ^ the father and mother ; ber must be repeated (see Ex. IV, 
n. 3).— « yery well, fc^r gut, not fe^r njo^L — ' an; when a prep, is 
given as governing both dat. and ace, that does not mean that either 
case can be used at pleasure. The dat. is used in answer to the ques- 
tion ' where ' ? and the ace. in answer to the question * whither ' ? 



Second Class, Strong Declension. 

83. Memhership. The second class embraces : (1) a 
very large number of monosyllabic nouns, mainly 
masculine, but with a few feminines and some neuters ; 
(2) nouns ending in at^ ig, ing, ling, ni^, fal, and some 
other not very common suffixes. 

1. The phrase 'monosyllabic nouns' must be under- 
stood to include compounds in which the final element 
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would belong to this class if uncomponnded ; e. g., 
3ufatt, accident, and SSo'rftabt, suburb, as well as §aK, case, 
and Stabt, city. 

2. Nouns in tg and ting are masculine ; those in m& and 
fal are mainly neuter, but a few are feminine. 

3. This class is, then, pre-eminently the class of mono- 
syllabic masculines. 

84. The Gtenitive and Dative Sing^ular. The genitive 
has the ending c^ or ^ ; the dative the ending e or no 
ending at all. 

1. The ending e^ is used regularly with monosyllables, 
but may always be reduced to simple ^ unless the stem 
ends in an s-sound (^, % 3, 1^, fct)); thus 93aum, tree, has 
usually SSaume^, but very often 35aum^, while $(u§, rivery 
always has J^tuffc^. The ending ^ belongs regularly to 
polysyllables that do not end in an s-sound ; thus £dnig, 
king, bungling, youth, have ftouig^, 3ungling«. 

2. The use of e in the dative is largely optional, being 
dependent on habit or the sense of euphony. In 
general, monosyllables are apt to have it, polysyllables to 
be without it. 

85. Formation of the Plural. The nominative plnral 
always has the ending c, with umlaut of the root-vowel 
in some words, without it in others. The dative plural 
adds n to the nominative plural. 

1. Of the monosyllabic nouns all of the feminines and 
the most of the masculines, but only three or four of the 
neuters, have umlaut in the pluraL 

a. Nouns having aa or 00 in the stem drop one vowel 
when they undergo umlaut, as Saal, hoU^ pL ©fife ; Soot, 
boat, pL SSoote or,33dte. 

2. Nouns in ni^ double the ^ in inflection ; e. g., 93&it)M 
tti^, covenant^ gen. 33iinbniffc^, pL Simbnijfe. 
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86. Ezamples. 



1. Without umlaut in the plural: Sag, day ; SJlonat, 
month ; 3a^r, year. 

Singular. 

Nom. ber Sag ber 9Konat ba^ 3al^r 

Gen. bc« Sage^ bc^ 9Konat« bc« 3al^rc« 

Dat. bent Sage bem ilRonat bem dal^re 

Ace. ben Sag ben 2)?onat bad dal^r 

Plural, 

Nom, bie Sage bic SRonate bie 3al^re 

Gen. ber Sage ber SKonate ber ^oUfct 

Dai ben Sagen ben SKonaten ben da^ren 

Ace. bie Sage bie SKonate bie 3a^re 

a. So, also, bad Sitnbnid, covenant, gen. sing, bed 9Unb^ 
niffed, nom. pL bie SSilnbniffe ; bie SBifonid, wilderness, gen. 
sing, ber SBilbnid (§ 77, 1), nom. pL bie SBilbniffe ; bad or 
bie Srilbfol, affliction, gen. of bad Srilbfat, bed Sriibfald, gen. 
of bie Srtibfal, ber Sritbfal, nom. pL of either, bie Srtibfale. 

2. With umlaut in the plural: Sainn, tree; Sfladft, night; 
S^or, cJuyir. 

Singular, 

Nom. ber Saum bie Siad^t bad (^ox 

Gen. bed SSanmed ber 9tac^t bed*Sl§ored 

Dat bem SSaume ber Stad^t bem S^orc 

Ace. ben 93anm bie 3lai)t bad 6l^or 

Plural 

Nom. bic 23aume bie 5Ract)te bie (5^8re 

Gen. ber 93aume ber Dtad^te ber (J^5re 

Dat. ben 23oumen ben Sifi^ten ben S^Sren 

Ace. bie^ftume bie %dd^te bie S^ore 
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EXERCISE VIL 

87. Enle of Order I: The Inverted Order. If a sen- 
tence begins with any other element than the subject, 
the subject must follow the verb ; e. g., ba ift er, tJiere 
he is; ba^ Derftef)e id^ nid^t, that I do not understand; 
fd^6n ift fie nid^t, beautiful she is not. 

1. This order, verb-subject, is called 'inverted,' the 
' normal * order being subject-verb, as in er ifl ba ; i^ l)cr* 
fiel^e ha^ mi)t 

2. Inversion occurs in English, e. g., in said I, great ts 
Mammon ; but while it is somewhat rare in English, it is 
exceedingly common in German. German tends to begin 
the sentence with that element which is most prominent 
in the speaker's thought ; and when this is done and the 
word so put first does not happen to be the subject, 
inversion must follow. In translating do not imitate the 
German inverted order at the expense of English idiom. 

3. The general connectives meaning and, but and ybr 
constitute an important exception to the above rule. 
They do not affect the order. 

Reading Lesson : Strong Nouns, Second Class. 

3ij Bin^ nun gnjei Sage^ in OSttingen. 3ct) ^bc tin 3inQner 
mit einem £)fcn, cinem Sif c^c unb ein ))aar ^ ©tul^Icn. !Ditrd^d 
gcnfter pc^t * man einen ^art mit atterlei 93aumen. 3)ic @tabt 
licgt an*" einem ^(uffe. ^luf" bem 8=(uffe fie^t man l^eutc ein 
paax ^d^ne.* SBir fmb am 9lnfang be« ^erbfte^, aber btc giift ifl 
nod^ immer ' warm. 

YoCABUIiABT. 

a'HerteiV adj\, all sorts of glu^, m. s. ^ (pi -ftffc^^ river. 

a'nfa^ng, m. s. 2 (pi a), be- 
ginning. 

auf, prep. (dot. and a/cc), on, 
np-on. 

bur^, prep, (ace.), through. 



§crbfl, m. s. 2, autnnm, 

[harvest], 
^eute, adv., to-day. 
^a^n, m. s. 2 (pi. a), boat, 

row-boat 
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^arl, m. s. ^, park, 
©tabt,/ s. ^ (pi i), city. 
(2tu]§(, m. s, 2 (pi. vi), chair, 

[stool]. 
%x]i), m. s. J^, table, [dish]. 
xoaxm, adj.y warm. 
3intmer, n. s. i, room, 

[timber] 



ttegen, u., lie, be situated. 
?uft,/. s, 2 (pi Vi), air. 
vx(m,pron,(indef.)y one, [man]. 
vxxi, prep, (dot.), with. 
noij, adv,, yet, stilL 
imn, adv., now, well 
Ofen, m. s. i (pi o), stove, 

[oven]. 
^aar, n. s, 2, pair : ein paax, 

a few. 

Notes. — > 3iJ (tit ; translate I Itave been. Ger. uses a pres., gener- 
ally with an adverb referring to present time, to denote that which has 
been and still is. In such a case Eng. uses the perf . - > Xu^t, ace. of 
measure; duration of time is expressed by the ace. — ^ f in |iafir; 
§§ 4, 1, a and 73, 1. — * fit^i, sees^ from fc^cn, which changes its root- 
vowel in the 2. and 3. pers. sing. — * an, anf ; both these words mean 
on, anf in the sense of over and t^n, and an in that of close to. Thus 
a boat is o u f bcm gluffc, a city on bent ghiffe (on the spelling ^U\^- 
J^tnffe, as compared with gug-J^uge, see § 2, 3).— « ^ajj^nf, rovc-lnxUs; 
not cognate with canoes which is a Spanish-Indian word. — "^ no4 
tntmfr; the two words together mean sHU, even now; said of that 
which has been and still is. 



EXERCISE Vm, 

Colloquy. 

I. 

SDcr ^arl tfl f(^5n am «bcnb/ ni^t itja^r ?' 

3a loo^t'; fetjcn toir un«* ctnen Hugcnblicf.* @^ ifl cine 
93ant unter bent 93auine bort. 

©d^ongut*: ahtx ge^cn <2tc nxijt nod^ ^cute abenb' tn^ 
^ongcrt ? * 

aBo^I nid^t*; bic ^Wtjc futb gu teuer. 2tm Srfituffe'" be^ 
3Ronat^ bin id^ immer arm. 

S)a« ifl alfo" ba« ^tnberni^! ytm, gum ©tiidt" ^abe ic^ 
gtoei SSiUcttc." fiommcn ®tc nur mit." 

II. 
It is lovely in the park to-night, isn't it ? 
Yes indeed ; let us sit down a moment There are 
chairs yonder. 
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Very well " ; but only a moment. I am going to the 
concert yet this evening." 
Have you a seat already ? " 
Yes, I have two tickets. Pray come along. 



VOCABULABY. 

9lbcnb, m. s. 2, even-ing. 
alfo, adv., so, then, [also]. 
arm, adj., poor. 
3lu'genbir(f, m. s. 2, moment 
33anf,/. s. 2 (pi a), bench. 
Sitte't, n, s. 2 (pi -ttej, ticket 
t^fpron,, it, there. 
@tu(f, n. s, (no plural), Inck, 

fortune. 
^I'nbcrni^, n. s. 2, hindr-ance, 

difficulty. 
la, adv., yes. 
fommen, v., come. 
^ion^e'rt, n. s. 2, concert. 



^ta^, m. 8. 2 (pi a), place, 

seat. 
©d^Iug, m. 8. 2 (pi. ix), end, 

close, 
fd^on, adv., already, quite. 
fd^Sn, adj., beautiful, lovely, 

[sheen], 
fe^en; v., set, seat. 
teuer, adj., dear, expensive. 
un^, pron., us, ourselve& 
unter, prep. (dot. and ace.), 

under, among. 
XoaljX, adj., true, 
gu, prep, (dot.), to, at, for ; 



as adv., too. 

Notes. — i am flbf ntl, in ike evening ; so, also, am Sage, in the day- 
time.— « ntl^t toatr, isn't it ? for ijl eS iiicf)t ttJO^r, is U not true? A very 
common phrase implying that an affirmative answer is expected. — 
^ 3a toot If y^ indeed ^ )uo^( is often added to break the abmptoess of 
a simple \a. — * f e^Clt totr ttnd, let us sit doum ; literally, seat we us. 
The verb is a subjunctive, 1. pers. pi., best translated by let. — * MM%tM* 
h\id, acc- of measure. — ^ Sl^Olt 0ttt, cUl right, very weU; an idioznatio 
phrase that cannot be translated literally. — ? (fttte aicitb/ this evening, 
to-night. — ^ tll0 St0U]ttt, to the concert; note the prepositioii and the 
case (Ex. VI, n. 7). — » SBo^I nidii, prcMbly not; the ttJO^l implying un- 
certainty. — i^Sl^lttffe ; what is the quantity of the u? — " Xm$ ifl tlfi, 
80 that is; remember that a(fo never means also. — ^ ^um WUt, huskOy^ 
literally, /or liuih. ®{ud is for ©e-Iiic!; it is only «Iil(f that is cognate 
with ItLck. — 13 j^tdette ; t doubled to mark the preceding vowel as 
short (§ 14, 2, and 34, 1, a). Frounce Bil^4t-e. — ^* Stommtn @ie llVf 
mtt, pray come along. The verb is imperative, 2. pers. pL With this 
form of address (^te cannot be omitted as you is in English. 9^ur with 
an imperative means just or pray. — ^* Very well^ not \tfft tooljll, nor 
\c\)V gut (see note 6 above). — i» I am going, etc. The order is : J 90 
^etihis evening to, etc. — ^^ already ; the order : Ba-ve you already^ «le. 
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Third Class, Strong Declension. 

88. Membership. The third class embraces : (1) a 
large number of monosyllabic nouns, mainly neuter, 
but with a few masculines ; (2) all nouns in turn ; (3) a 
few neuters of foreign origin with accent on the 
ultima ; e. g., ©pita'I, hospital, pi. Spita'Ier. 

1. Note that this class contauis no feminines. It is pre- 
eminently the class of monosyllabic neuters. 

2. Nouns in turn (cognate with dom in kingdom) are, 
with two or three exceptions, neuter. 

89. The Gtenitive and Dative Sing^ar. The genitive 
has the ending e^ or ^, the dative the ending e or no 
ending at all, precisely as in the second class. 

90. Formation of the PlnraL The nominative plural 
always has the ending cr, to which the dative adds n. 
The vowel preceding cr always has umlaut, if capable 
of it, nouns in turn making the plural in turner. 

1. A number of nouns belong both to the third and to 
the second class, having two plurals, one in tx, the other 
in t, usually with difference of meaning ; thus 33anb, n., 
means either bond or ribbon, but in the plural Sanbe means 
bonds, while 93(lnber means ribbons, 

9L Examples. aRann, man; §au^, house; Stitertum, 
antiquiiy. 

Nom. 
GexL 
Dai 
Ace. 

Nom. 
Gen. 
Dai 
Ace 



bcr 9Kami 
bed SDtanned 
bent SRanne 
ben SWann 



Singular, 

bad ^aud 
bed ^aufed 
bem ^aufe 
bad ^aud 

Plural, 



bad attertum 
\it^ atltertumd 
bem 2lltertirai 
bad Sntertnm 



bie 3)lonner bie ^aufer bic aitertttmer 

ber 3Ranner ber ^dnfer bcr Slltertihncr 

ben ajlannem ben ^ftufern ben SHtertumem 

bie SKdnner bie ^fiufer bie SHtertiimer 



'j 
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EXERCISE IX. 
Reading Lesson : Strong Nouns, Third Class. 

!Dic itviit \jxtx im §aufc ' fmb fel^r frcunblid^. 3)er SBtrt ifl 
^auftnann* unb cin 9Kann tjon ®cijl unb ©emilt. ?Hfo ifl et 
naturltd^ ein ^eunb ))on Siid^em' unb 93ilbem. (Sr ^at jtoei 
^inber, einen ®o^n unb etne %i>6)itx. ^6) toax* gefhm mit ben 
^tnbem auf bem Sanbe^ unb befud^te' ba^ (Sd^Iog etne^ Sbet^ 
utannd. Som 2:urme be^ Sd^loffe^ fte^t man Uber S^l^ciler unb 
9B(iIber' bi^ an^ @ebirge. 



^// 



Vocabulary. 



Note.— Since oU nouns of the third class have umlaut in the plural, 
if possible, the modification of the vowel does not need to be speoially 
indicated for words of that class. 



93ilb, n. H. 3, picture. 

bi^, prep, (ace.), up to, until ; 

bi^ an, clear to, as far as. 
^nij, n. 8, 3, book. 
Sbelmann, m. s. 3, noble-man. 
J^reunb, m. s. 2, friend, 
frcunblid^, adj\, friendly, kind. 
®etft, m. s. 3, intelligence, 

spirit, ghost. 
®emtit, n. s, 3, feeling, souL 
geflem, adv,, yester-day. 
^aufmann, m. «. 3, merchant ; 

[chapman], 
^b, n. 8. 3, child. 



?anb, n. s. 2-3\ land, country. 
?eute, pi. only, people, 
natttrltd), adv., naturally, of 

course. 
<Bdflo^, n. $. 3, castle. 
So^n, m. 8. 2 (pL b), son. 
Xi^al, n. 8. 3, valley, dale. 
lurm, m. 8. 2 (pL fi), tower. 
ilbcr, prep. (ace. and dot.), 

over, about 
bon, prep, (dot.), from» ol 
SBatb, m. 8. 3, forest, [wold]. 
^xxi, m. 8. 2, landlord, maa- 

of-the-house. 



Notes.— ' 3m {^aKff^ in the house; at ^am«=gu ^aufe.— * Ihu4« 
mann ; this and some other componnds of ^^aim have two pltmds, one 
in 'manner, the other in 4cutc, the latter being withont reference to 
sex ; thus ^anfmanner, merchants, tradesmen ; ^aufteute, tradeapeopk. 
— 3 II0II Siii^etii^ of books ; Don with a dat. may take the place qH a 
gen., cin S^cnnb uon S3nd)ern being = cin grcnnb bcr Sfid^er. One 
could not say cin grcunb 33u(^cr.— < t^tiX, was; preterite 1. and3.pexB. 
sing, of fcin, tobe.—^ aitf bem Sanbf, in the country, as oppoeed to {» 
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ihe eiiiy. Sm Saube means in Ihe country taken as a whole, including 
the cities. — « (ffttl^tf, visited ^ pret. 1. and 3. pers. sing, of befud^cn. 
— ^ itliet Sljakr unb SB&nifr ; iiber takes the ace here because the 
phrase answers the question * whither'? (see Ex. VI, n. 7). — « Sanb ; 
the usual plural of ^aiib is ^anbev ; ^anbt is poetic, or used in com- 
pounds, as bie iRiebei'Ianbe, ihe Netherlands. 



EXERCISE X 

CJOLLOQXTY. 
I. 

ffiie ^pHt ifl c« loo^I ? ' ®e^cn toir nid^t batb nad^ ^aufe ? * 

@« ifl too^P giemltd^ f))fit; id^ fe^c fd^on ?td^ter in bcr 
©tabt bort. 

3a, c« h)trb* fd^on bunlel unb ber SBeg* burd^ ben 3Ba(b ifl 
jiemtid^ (ang. 

Sltfo gel^en ton quer burd^ bie g^elber. 

@d^on gut; abet mad ifl bad S)ing bort am 9{anbe bed ^otjed ? ' 

3d^ toeig ttid^t; cin ®cf^)enjl tjicttcid^t. 

3)a bifl bu h)o^t im 3rrtum ; fttr bie ©eifler ifl ed nod^ gu frii^ 
am Sbenb. 

n. 

Let us go ^ home ; it is getting late. 

Yes, there is a light in the little house yonder already.* 

It is pretty dark in the woods ; do you know * the 
way? 

Not very well"; let us go across through the field. 

Very well ; but what is that thing yonder among " the 
leaves ? 

I do not know ; perhaps it is a spook. 

It is pretty early in the evening for spooks, isn't it? 

VOCABULABY. 



ialh,adv., soon, [bold]. 
Slatt, n. 8. 3, leaf, [blade]. 
!I^ing, w. 8. 2, thing, 
bunfel, adj., dark. 



getb, n. 8. 3, field. 
frii^, adv., early, 
filr, prep, (ace.), for. 
®ef))e'nfl, n. s. 3, ghost, spook. 
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$otj, n, «. 3, wood, forest 
Srrtinn, m. «. ^, error, 
gic^t, n. 8. ^, light 
quer, adv., across. 
9ianb, m. s. 3, edge, border, 
fpat, aJif, late. 
t>\tiiti'i)t, adv., perhaps. 
toa^, pron. (inter.), what 



333eg, hl «. J^, way. 

tuerben, v., become ; e^ tobch, 
it is becoming. 

loic^ adv., how, as, [why]. 

toifTen, v., know; ic^ tocig, I 
know, [to wit]. 

jicmlid^, adv., pretty, toler- 
ably. 



Notes.— 1 tOOtl, I iwwkfer.— « na^ ftilllff, home.— ^ MH, probably, 
no doubty I presume, I reckon, I guess. — * t§ Ulxt, His getting; 3. 
pers. sing. pres. of iuerbeu, which is cognate with the verb toorth in 
woe vcorth the day; i e., troe come unto the day. — ^ 9^t%^ pronoioiioe 
with long e ; bnt there is an adverb )ueg, away, which has short e . — 
' {^oljfd ^^T^^ = ^alb, woods. The more common sense is wood, as a 
material.— 7 Let US go, ge^eti iDtr (see Ex. Ym, n. 4). — ^alreAdy^ 
fc^ou; directly after ip.— »do yon know, fcmifl bu; the use of bu in 
this exercise, instead of ^'itf presupposes that the speakers are yery 
intimate friends. — lo Jiot TOry well, iiit^t f cfir gut ; bnt in the next 
sentence very wdl = fd)ou gut.— ^i among, uuter, witii dat 

The Weak Declension. 

92. Membership. The weak declension embraces : 
(1^ a considerable number of monosyllabic nouns, 
mainly feminine, but with a few masculines ; (2) 
nearly all the ])olTsyllabie feminines in the language ; 
(3) masculines that end in c ; (4j many foreign mascu- 
lines that have the accent on the ultima. 

L There are no neuter nouns of the weak declension. 
While it contains a good many masculines, it is chiefly 
made up of polysyllabic feminines, the only nouns of the 
latter class that do not belong to it being Wlvttttt, Zodfttx, 
and a few in nx&, fat and funft. 

93. A Rule of Gtender. The suffixes ci, t)eit, feit, in, 
fd^aft and ung invariably form feminine nouns. 

1. This rule covers a very large number of words. The 
ending l^eit, cognate with hood in manhood, forms a multi- 
tude of abstracts from adjectives, as ^xtxf)tit,/reedom,trom 
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fret, free ; f ett has a similar function ; in forms f eminines 
that correspond to masculines, as ^ontg, king, ^onigin, 
qvLeen ; fd^aft is cognate with ^hvp in friendship = JJreunb* 
fd^aft, and ung with ing in warning = SBaruung. 

2. The foreign suf&xes te, t! and ion also form feminine 
nouns. 

94. Formation of the Cases. Masculines add (c)n to 
the nominative singular to form all the other cases, 
singular and plural. Feminines add (e)u throughout 
the pluraL 

1. The case-ending is n if the noun ends in e, el, er or 
ar, otherwise it is en. But ^err, gentleman, sir, generally 
has in the singular §crrn, in the plural ^erren. 

2. Feminines in in have the plural in innen. 

3. No weak noun takes umlaut as a plural-sign. 

96. Examples. 3Kenfc^, man, mankind; Sttabc, boy; 
grau, mfe, Mrs. : Slumc, flower. 

Singular. 

N. ber aRenfd^ ber ^nabe bie grau bie 93tume 

G. be^ aRcnfd^en bc« ^naben ber grau ber Sfume 

D. bem aWcnfd^cn bem ^naben ber gran ber Stnme 

A. ben SWcnfd^en ben ^noben bie gron bie SInme 

Plural. 

N. bie STOenfd^en bie ^noben bie gi^onen bie S3Inmen 

G. ber SRenfc^en ber ^naben ber JJronen ber Stumen 

D. ben aWenf d^en ben ^naben ben gronen ben SInmen 

A. bie 3Kenfd^en bie ^noben bie gronen bie SInmen 

1. So also ber ©tnbe'nt, the student ; gen. be^ ©tubenten, 
dai bent ©tubenten, ace. ben Stnbenten, pL, in all cases^ 
@tubenten. 
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EXERCISE XL 
READma Lesson : Weak Nouns. 

96. Eule of Order 11: Position of Adverbs. In the 

normal order an adverb must not come between the 
subject and the verb; thus / hardly know, id^ toei^ 
faum ; he never goes to church, er gel)t nie in bic Sird^c. 

1. An adverb of time usually takes precedence of other 
adverbs ; thus I knew him very loeU at that time, iij fanntc 
tl^n bainafe fel^r gut ; he is usually at home evenings, er tfl 
abenb^ getodl^nttd^ gu ^aufe. 

^i) bin^ fd^on ge^n SBod^en in ber grcmbe,' unb bic 3«it t)cr* 
ge^t mir fe^r fd^neH unter ber 9lrbeit.* ^i) ^obe tftglid^ eine 
©prod^jhinbc * unb gtoei ©tunben tuod^entlid^ in ber SBhiftf. giir 
bic ©prad^c l^abc id^ einen Setter, fiir bic aRuftf cine gcl^rcrin.* 
iibcr bic gamilie/ bef onbcr« iibcr ben ^ou^^erm ' unb bic ^inbcr, 
f d^rieb * id^ neuCid^ ein paar ^txitn, !Dic grau Sirtin * ifl cine 
aaScItbomc '• unb ge^t Diet in ©efcafd^oft. 

VOCABUULBY. 



Strbcit,/. w,, work, 
befonber^, adv., especially. 
!J)ame,y*. w,, lady, dame. 
gomi'He,/. w., family. 
grcmbe,/. w., foreign land, 
©cfellfd^aft,/. w., society. 
2cl^rer, m. s. 1, teacher. 
xsCxXtpron. (dat.), to me, for me. 
SKufi'f,/. w., music. 
neulid^, adv., lately, [newly]. 
0, irUerj., O, oh, 
fd^ncH, adj., swift ; as adv., 
swiftly. 

Notes.— » ^d^ Bin (f^on), I have hem (see Ex. VII, n. 1).— « {n %^ 
%nm^t, abroad.— ^ UViitX Xicr 9(r6ett «< work, occupied as I am toUh 
work.— * @|rro4fhintie, language-lesson; a componnd of (Bpiadft (with 
e dropped) and ©tunbe.— * ge'Jrcri'n, v)oman teacher, Secret being 



<Zpxai)t,f. w., language, 
©tunbe,/. w., hour, lesson. 
tSglid^, adj., adv., daily. 
Derge'^en, u, pass, [for(e)go]. 
Diet, pron., adj., adv., much. 
a93e(t,/. w., world. 
SBoc^c,/. w., week. 
tt)5d^entlid^, adv., weekly. 
gel^n, num., ten. 
3ciCc,/. w., line. 
3cit,/. w., time, [tide]. 
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always a man teacher, — « Somtltf ; pronounce ga*mi'»U*c (§ 17, 2); 
uber in the sense of concerning, about, always takes the ace. — ? gun^ 
(ftnt^ man-of-ihe-house. — ^ {d^riefi tf(, I wrote; inverted because an 
adverbial phrase precedes. The verb is pret; 1. pers. sing, of f t^rcibcn, 
to write, — ^ tite %XWSi SStrtilt, my landlady; $rrr and J^rau often precede 
titles for conrtesy's sake. When thus nsed they should not be traiiB- 
lated. — >o ttdtllome, woman of the world, i e., of fashion. 

EXERCISE XU. 

CJOLLOQUY. 

I. 

SSbm, tt)0« gtebt c« in ber 3^i*""9 ? 
Sltd^t Diet ; nur einc aRcngc^ ^(einigfcitcn. 
(S« ifl* bod^ too^t ettt)a« borin iibcr' ^oliti!, iiber bie aBa^tciu 
©cl^r tt)cnig ; obcr bic Slad^rid^tcn bcuten ouf cinen ©teg filr 
bie !Demofraten. 
5Wcincn ©ie in ber Station ttber^aupt, obcr nur in ber ©tobt ? 
^6) meinc in ber Station ; aber bie ©ac^e ifl noc^ nid^t gett)i§. 
S35ie grog ijl bie 2Kcl^rl^eit ber ©emofraten ^ier in ber ©tabt ? 
©ie l^aben eine 3Kel^rl^eit Don etma gmei^unbert ©timmen. 

II. 

I see you have a paper. How is* the election going? 

The evening papers* have not much about politics. 

But they surely know* the vote of the city, do they 
not? 

Oh yes ; luck ' is on the side * of the Democrats 

How large is the majority ? 

According * to the papers they have a majority of about 
two hundred votea 

VoCABTJIiABY. 



bari'n, adv,, therein, in it. 
S)emo!ra't, m. w., democrat, 
beuten (auf), u, point (to), 
bo^, adv,, yet, still, though, 
etiua, adv,, about, approxi- 
mately. 



etloa^, pron, (indef,), some- 
thing. 

geben, u, give ; e^ giebt (with 
ace.), there is, there are. 

geioig, adj., certain ; aa advi.^ 
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grog, adj., great. 

^unbert, num., hundred. 

^Icinigfeit, /. w., trifle, small 
matter, triviality. 

aWc^rl^cit, /. w,, majority, 
[more-liood. i e., more- 
ness]. 

tneinen, u, mean. 

SKcngc, /. w,, mass, multi- 
tude. 

SSlai)xxijt,f. w,, report, news, 
tidings. 



yiatio%f. w., nation. 
^oUti'f,/. w., politics, 
Sod^e, /. w., affair, thing, 

[sake]. 
©cite,/, w,, side. 
Sieg, m. s, 2, victory. 
©ttminc,/. to., voice, vote, 
tiberl^au'pt, adv,, in general, 

at large, [over-head]. 
3iBa^I,y*. w,, choice, election. 
3eitung, /. m, newspaper, 

[tiding]. 



Notes. — i WttVi%t ftletltt[|!etteit, mass of trifles ; notice the absence of 
a prep.— s @| tf| tiod^ too^I ftlOOd, there is surely something; boc^ too^I, 
surely, bot^ emphasizing the probability implied by tDO^L — ' ititr 
^oltttf, on (about J politics. Observe that the English plnrals in Acs, 
e. g., politics f physics f mathematics, are not plnral in Crerman. — ** is • • • 
goini?, gc^t (see Ex. V, n. 5).— ^eveniiig paper, Slbenbjeitiing.— 
^ They sorely know ... do they not, man tDeig boc^ tuo^I . . . tiic^t 
\\)a\)x ?— 7 luck, bad @(il(f.— » on tiie side, auf ber <Sette.— * Aeoording 
to, nac^, with dat. 

The Mttted Declension. 

97. Membership. The mixed declension comprises a 
number of masculine and neuter nouns (no feminines) 
that inflect the singular after the manner of the strong 
declension, but the plural after the manner of the 
weak. To it belong : 

1. A small group of words having no common char- 
acteristic of form and represented below by bet <Staat and 
ha^ ^Cuge. 

2. Nine or ten masculines in e which add n9 for the 
genitive singular and n for all other cases. 

a. The ending en^ appears also in the genitire of 
$erg, n., heart, the real stem being $erjett ; the inflectioii 
runs: nom. and ace. ^erj, gen. ^rjen^, dat ^jen^ pL 
^erjen. 
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3. Latin nouns in nnaeeented or, with plural in o'rriL 

4. A number of Iiatin and Greek neuters which make 
the plural in tu, or ten if the Ijatin plural ended in ia. 

98. Examples. Btaat, state: Siamc, name: Softor 
doctor; Slugc, eye : Xxama, drama : Stubium, study. 







Singular. 




Nom. 


bcr Staot 


ber :Hatne 


ber Xoftor 


Gren. 


be^ 3taate« 


bed %amend 


bed Xoftord 


Dai 


bent 3taate 


bem itamtn 


bem Xoftor 


Ace. 


ben 3taat 


ben iKamen 
Plural 


ben 2)oftor 


Nom. 


bte Stoaten 


bte :>{amen 


bie Xoftoren 


Gten. 


ber Staaten 


ber 'ilamtn 


ber Xoftoren 


Dat. 


ben Stoaten 


ben ^Jtamen 


ben Doftoren 


Ace 


bte ®taaten 


bte "ilamtn 
Singular. 


bte 2)oftoren 


Nom. 


ba^ %tge 


bad 3)rama 


bad Stubtum 


Gen. 


be^ 9(uoe^ 


bed Dramad 


^t^ Stubiumd 


Dai 


bem ^uge 


bem 3)rama 


bem Stubium 


Ace. 


bad %tge 


bad !Drama 
Plural. 


bad @tubtum 


Nom. 


bte Hngen 


bie 5)ramen 


bie ©tubien 


Gen. 


bcr Xugcn 


ber 3)ramen 


ber ©tubien 


Dai 


ben atugcn 


ben !Dramen 


ben ©tubicn 


Ace 


bte Sugen 


bie 5)ramen 


bie ©tubicn 




EXERCISE Xni. 




READIN( 


1 TiKftSON : No 


UNS OP THE Mixed Declension. 



^m %^% gn lag ^ mad^e id^ atlertei 93cf anntf ^aften nnter ben 
Ka^bom. ©ejlern abenb voax i^ ju Jifd^e' bet eincm $crrn 
Wamcnd ©d^mibt, etnem Setter metner* SBirtin. $err Sd^mibt 
tjl Doftor* ber ^pofop^ie nnb ^rofe^for au* ^tx \5c^mx^\^V 



{ 
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Die ©efellfd^aft bcflanb au« touter Doftorcn, ^rofcjfoteti unb 
Stubcntcn. SKan rebctc • Diet Don Stid^em unb (Stubien, abcr 
auc^ Don 9lngelegcn^eitcn be^ ©toatc^. Da^ Ontcrcffe fiir 
^oHtif tfl jetjt fe^r leb^aft. 3Bir lebcn nod^ im gricbcn^ abcr 
DieQeid^t tjl bic 3^it be^ griebcn^ bcinal^c gu (£nbc. 

VoCABUIiABT. 



9l'ngclc^gen^crt,/. w,, affair. 

bci, prep, (dot,), by, at, at the 
house of. 

beina'^c, adv., ahnost, [by- 
nigt]. 

Scfa'nntfd^aft,/. lo,, acquaint- 
ance. 

beflc'^cn, u, consist; preL, be* 
jlanb. 

Snbc, w. rnx. (gen. -^), end. 

gricbc, m. mx. (gen.-n^), 
peace. 

3ntcrc'ffe, n. mx. (gen. -^), in- 
terest. 



jcfet, adv., now. 

tauter, adj.^ exclusively, none 

but. 
teben, u, live, 
teb^aft, adj., live-ly. 
madden, v., make. 
mein, pron. (poss.), my. 
5Rac^bar, m. mx., neighbor. 
^^itofopl^ie', /. w., philosophy. 
*iProfe'ffor, m. mx., professor, 
reben, v., talk ; prel., rebete. 
Unitjerfita't,/. w., universUy. 
SSetter, m. mx., cousin. 



Notes. — i HBon Sag )tt Sag ; in this phrase the e of the dat. is 
very ofteD omitted. — * ju %x\iSl!^t,oi table; i. e., in this case, at supper. 
— ' metner SStttttt, of my landlady ; mciii is declined in the singular 
like ein. — * ^oftor ; see Ex. IV, n. 7. — * on ; observe the preposition ; 
one is a professor a ii eiucr UuiUerfitdt, but a student a u f einer 
Uuioerfttdt. — ' matt reDete titeU ihey talked much, there was nrnch tdOe. — 
' fitt ffolitif , Ts politics. 



EXERCISE XIV. 

CJOLLOQUY. 
I. 

3fl §err ©of tor' ©c^mtbt gu §aufe? 
3a tt)o^( ; aber er (iegt noc^ tm Sette. SBa^ iDftnf^en @te? 
^6) fomme tuegen eine« 3lugenleiben^." 
^ber mein SSater ifl fetn 9lrgt ; er ^at ni^t« mit %ugeiihant:i 
^eiten ju t^un/ 
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aaSirft^? er ^at bod^ ben ZM euic« S)oftor«. 

9it(l^ttg, aber er ifl 3)o!tor bcr '^J^itofo^)l^te. 

^at er t)tellci(i^t eincn ©ruber ober einen Siamen^Detter * in 
ber ©tabt? 

3a, freitid^ ; e« giebt einen Slrgt 9iomen« ©d^mibt. 6r ijl 
ein Setter be« SSater^. 

II. 

Is this the residence of Professor * Schmidt ? 

Yes, but he is not at home ; he is away on business* of 
state. 

You are perhaps the professor's son ? 

Yes; do you wish something from father'? You are 
a student, I presume." 

No, I am errand-boy in the museum. 

I see now ; you have something for father from the 
director of the museum. 

Correct ; the box here contains a quantity • of minerals 
and fossils. 

VOCABULABT. 



arjt, m, s, 2 (pL cl), physi- 
cian. 

Sett, n. mx,, bed. 

hvt^fpron. (dem,), this. 

3)ire'ftor, ttl mx,, director, 

ent^a'lten, u, contain ; ent^fitt, 
contains, [-hold]. 

fort, adv,, away. 

JJoffl't, w. mx. (pL Atn), fossiL 

freili^, adv., to be sure. 

(Sefd^fi'ft, n. s, 2, business. 

tetn, adj,, no, not a, none. 

^anf^eit, /. w., sickness, 
disease. 

2ou'fbu^rfd^, m. w., errand- 
boy. 



Seiben, n, a. 1, suffering, 
trouble, [loathe]. 

aWinera'l, n. mx. (pi *ienj, 
mineral 

5Kufe'um, n. mar. (pi c^n), 
museum. 

mm, adv., no, [none]. 

nid^t^, pron., nothing. 

ri^tig, adj., right, correct. 

tl^un, v., do. 

Jitel, m. 8. 1, title. 

tt)egen, prep, (gen.), on ac- 
count ol 

tuirflid^, adv., really. 

SBo^nnng, /. w., dwelling, 
residence. 

n)Unf(^en, v., wish. 
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Notes. - » QtXt ^oftot ; translate simply doctor (Ex. XI, n. 9). — 
* %n%tnUi^tni, eye4roMe, trouble voUh (my) eyes.— ^^n t^VM, to do. 
A dependent infinltiye usually comes at the end of the sentence ; see 
§ 187. — * 9laillCltdtlf ttet^ namesake, in the sense of ' one haying the same 
name.*— <» of Professor, uou $erru ^rofeff or.— * on business of state, 
in ®ef(^afteu bed etaatd or in <Staat9gefd^aften. — f from firflier, Dom 
$ater (Ex. lY, n. o),—» are a student, I presume, fhtb mo^I <3tubent. 
— » a quantity o^ cine SWcitgc (without prep.). 

Declension of Proper Names. 

99. Names of Persons. Names of persons have, in 
general, no inflection except in the genitive singular ; 
in all other cases the form remains the same, the 
article being used, if necessary, for the sake of clear- 
ness ; e. g., ic^ Ic)c (ben) @d|il(er, / am reading Schiller; 
im Sanbe bcr SKojart iinb ber 3Sagncr, in the land of the 
Mozarts and the Wagners, 

1. The genitive singular has the ending ^, unless the 
name ends in an 8-sound, when an apostrophe is com- 
monly used ; e. g., ©d^iller^ SBcrfc, or btc 3Berfc ©d^iOerd, 
Schiller's loorks, the ivorks of Schiller ; Optfe' ©ebtd^te, OpitT^s 
poems ; 9Karie^ Gtteru, Marie's parents, (0^)i^n«, SRariend 
are no longer usual, though quite permissible.) 

a. But the ending ^ is omitted if the name is preceded 
by an article or pronoun in the genitive (an intervening 
adjective or noun makes no difference); e. g., btc SBerfe 
cine^ Scolder, bed ^\i)itx^ Sd^itter, bc3 jungcn @d^tller, metned 
gcKcbtcii Sc^iHer, the ivorks of a Schiller, of the poet Schiller, 
of the youthful Schiller, of my beloved SchiUer, 

100. Names of Places. Names of towns and countries 
are mostly neuter nouns, used without the article unless 
an adjective precedes. They have no inflection except 
an iS in the genitive singular, and the use of this fol- 
lows the rule given above for names of persons; 
e. g., bic SDJaucrii Siontig, the walls of Borne ; but bic 
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STOaucrrt be^ alten SRom, bcr ©tabt SRom, <Ae walls of 
ancient Borne, of the city of Borne. 

1. If the name ends in an s-sound the genitiye is beat 
replaced by t)on with the dative, unless one prefers an 
adjective construction ; e. g., bic ©tra^cn Don ^ari^, or bte 
^arifcr ©tro^cn, the streets of Paris, 

2. But some names of countries, provinces, mountain 
districts, etc., and all names of rivers, are regularly used 
with the article. Such names, if masculine or neuter, 
often retain the ^ of the genitive even after the article ; 
e. g., bcr ®i^)fcl be^ 93ro(fcn«, the summit of the Bracken ; bic 
Ufcr bc9 9{l^ctn^, the banks of the Bhine, Feminine names of 
countries are, of course, without inflection ; e. g., bic 
Serge bcr (S^tDcij, the mountains of SurUzerland. 

EXERCISE XV, 
Readinq Lesson : Pboper Nouns. 

Sif toax muUd^ tm Si^catcr bet etncr SorftcKimg t)on^ (Sd^tQerd 
^SBit^cIm ZtU". gin @d^ottf^)tcIcr 9?omcn« STOftHcr f^jicftc bic 
SioHc bc« XtU, tin grfiulcin Sroun bic SioHc bcr Scrt^a. S)tc 
SorflcKung toar fcl^r gut, befonber^ bcr ^fclfd^ug Zt\l€ mtb ber 
Job ®c§lcr«. Slur toor bic gtcbc^fccnc' gtoifd^cn Scrt^a unb 
9tnbcnj cttua^ Ia(t, bcnn' Scrt^a^ @ttmmc toar mtangcnc^ttu 
On !Dcntf(^Ianb, bent Sanbe bcr SBagner unb bcr 33cct]§ot)en, toar 
bte aHuftf natilrttt^ anij gut. 3^ Icfc jefet ©(^itter^ SBcrlc ; cr 
ijl g^og, aber cr ^ot nid^t bic ^aft ctnc« ®^olc«<)carc/ 3n etn 
j)aar lagen ma^c* iif cine Sicife ilbcr* 3Bcintar nat^ Sci^jgig ' unb 
S)rc«beiu SBeintor toor t)or ^nnbert Oa^ren' ber SBol^nort ber 
!Di(^ter @oct^c unb ©d^iQer. (S^ Itcgt an bcr 0(m, einent 
9tebenflttf[c bcr @aalc. 

VOGABTTLABT. 



fbfftt, m,s. 1 (pL &;, apple, 
benn, conj., for, then. 
Dentfd^Ianb, n., Germany. 
IDi^tcr, m. s. 1, poet 



tali, adj., cold. 

Sx(x%f s. 2 (pL^), strengthi 

force, [craft]. 
(efcur v.y lead. 
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8iebc,/. w., love. 

9?ebenflug, m. s. 2 (pi, ::Vi^t), 

tributary. 
Sieifc,/. w., journey, [rise]. 
^oUt,f. m, role, part 
©ccnc^y*. w,, scene. 
©d^auf^jteler, m. s. 1, actor. 
®^u§, ra, s, 2 (pi ^iiffcj, 

shot, 
f^riclcn, u, play ; pret, fpielte. 
il^ea'tcr, w. s. 1, theater. 



2^ob, m. 8. 2 (no pi), deafh. 

u'nangenel^tn/ adj., unpleasant. 

t)OX, prep. (ace. and dai.), be- 
fore, [fore]. 

$$o'r{teIIung^ /. w., perform- 
ance. 

SBcrf, n. s. 2, work. 

3St>f)noxt, m. 8. 2, abode, 
dwelling-place. 

jtoift^en, prep. (dai. and ace.), 
be-tween. 



Notes. — i Hon ; k)on with the dat is often used topreyent two genitiTes 
from occnrring together. — > Sieifdf CCttf ; prononnce «}e'nf. A feminine 
noon in composition sometimes takes the ending 9, thns constituling an 
exception to § 77, 1. - ' tienn at the beginning of a sentence means/or, 
elsewhere then. On the order see § 87, 3. — « ^%itt9^tta[t ; prononnce 
as in English. — ^ mofbf tf(, IshaU make, lam going to make; the pres. 
tense denoting here a present purpose. — • fiber, by voay of. — ' ^M^fig, 
Ldpsic. But some prefer to use in English the Cterman form Le^fizig. 
Other names of cities which have an English name differing from the 
German are ^ieit, Vienna; ilRunc^en, Munich; StUn, Cologne; @enf, 
Geneva. In most cases the form of the name is the same in both 
languages.— 8 Hot tltll0frt 3o(reit, a hundred years ago; lit., })^dre a 
hundred years. 
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101. Inflected and TJninflected Adjectiyes. The adjec- 
tive is inflected only when it qualifies a following noun, 
expressed or understood, or is itself used substantively ; 
if used alone in the predicate, or after its noun, or ad- 
verbially, it is uninflected Thus : ein pbfdje^ SRabd^en, 
a pretty girl; but ba^ 3J?abc^ctt ift pbfd^, the girl is 
pretty; ttcnnt fid) pbfrf), calls herself pretty ; trfigt fid^ 
I)ubfd|, Cannes herself prettily. So also, poetically, as 
in English, ein 9D?ab^en t)ubfd) unb jung, a maiden fair 
and young. 
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1. When inflected, the adjectiTe agrees with its noun, 
unless it is itself used as a noun, in gender, number and 
case. 

2. Almost any adjective can be used in its uninflected 
form as an adverb. 

3. Participles when used as adjectives have the inflec- 
tion of adjectives 

102. Strong and Weak Inflection. Adjectives are in- 
flected in two different ways, according as they are or 
are not preceded by an article or pronoun having a 
distinctive ending. The inflection used when such a 
word precedes is called * weak ' ; the inflection used 
when no such word precedes is called * strong.' 

1. It will be seen, then, that the terms ' strong ' and 
' weak ' do not mean, as in the case of nouns, that some 
adjectives are declined in one way, and others in another, 
but that any adjective, in any particular case, takes the 
one or the other of two endings, according to what goes 
before. The use of the weak inflection is to avoid the 
unnecessary repetition of grammatical distinctions Thus 
in ha^ neue ^an^, the new hoiise, bad shows the gender; 
hence the adjective does not need to show it and becomes 
weak. But in ein neued $aud, a new house, ein is not a 
distinctive form, since of itself it is either masculine or 
neuter ; hence the adjective is given the strong, or dis- 
tinctive ending. 

103. The Endings. The endings are as follows: 







STRONG. 






WEAK. 








Sing. 




Phur, 


/ 


Sing, 




PUtr. 




Mas. 


Fem. 


Neu. 


M.F.N. 


Mas. 


Fem. 


Neu. 


M.F.N. 


N. 


er 


e 


ed 


e 


e 


e 


e 


en 


G. 


ed 


er 


t9 


er 


en 


en 


en 


en 


D. 


em 


er 


em 


en 


en 


en 


en 


ex 


A. 


ett 


e 


ed 


e 


tu 


t 


K 


^xi 
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1. Observe that in four cases, viz., the nom. and ace 
sing, fern., the ace. sing. masc. and the dat. plnr., there is 
no difference between the strong and the weak inflection. 

2. Before the e of these endings a final e of the stem is 
dropped ; as in cin tocifcr Wlann, from tucife, wise. Words 
in unaccented el, en, cr, generally drop the c of the stem ; 
e. g., tin eble^ ^erg, from cbel, noble ; cin offnc^ ^tnfttx, from 
offen, open; cin ]§ctt(c)rer lag, froni Inciter, bright. 

104. Examples of Strong Inflection: Qint, good^ with 
^opf, m., head; ®ee(e, f., soid, and ^erj, n., heart 

1. The adjective not preceded by any determining 
word: 

Singular. 

Nom. guter ^op\ gutc ®cele gnted ^i 

Gen. gutc^ ^o))fc^ gutcc @eelc gutc9 ^rjend 

Dat. gutem Sop^t gutcr @cc(c gutem ^erjen 

Ace. gutcn ^o))f gutc @ecle gute^ $erj 

Plural. 

Nom. gutc ^5pfc, ©cclen, $etjen 

Gen. gutcr ^5pfe, ©eclen, $erjen 

Dat. gutcn ^5^)fcn, ©cclcn, ^erjen 

Ace. gutc ^5pfe, ©celcn, ^rjen 

2. The adjective preceded by a determining word in an 
tminflected form : 

Nom. cin (!cin, mctn, etc.) gutcr ftoj)f 
Nom. cin (fctn, mcin, etc.) gute^ ^erj 
Ace. cin (!cin, mcin, etc.) guted $erj 

106. Use of the Strong Endings. An adjectiye has 
strong inflection : 

1. If no article or pronominal modifier precedes (but 
see § 107, 5); e. g., gutcr SBcin ift tcucr, good mne is dear; 
mit fro^cm ^crjcn, vnth happy heart. 
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2. After any indeclinable pronoun or numeral, includ- 
ing also the interrogative tua^ ; e. g., tttoa9 SSltVit^, something 
new; aUtxkx gutc^ Obfl, all sorts of good fruit; gtoci fro^e 
^ergen, two happy hearts ; iDa^ gtcbt e^ 3icttc^ ? what is there 
{that is) new? 

a. After these indecUnables an adjective not followed 
by a noun is itself treated as a substantive in oppositions 
and is therefore written with a capital ; e. g., nic^td ®vAt^, 
nothing good. 

3. After an uninflected form of any of the following 
words : (1) the article tin and its negative !ein ; (2) the 
possessives mcin, bcin, fctn^ unfcr, cucr, and tl^r (also 3^r) ; 
(3) the pronominal adjectives aH, mand^, foC^, Diet, mldj, 
and iDcntg ; e. g., cin f d^Sncr Jog, a fine day ; mcin ticbcr 
JJrcunb, my dear friend ; tt)cl(^ l^iibfd^c^ S3t(b, what a pretty 
picture, 

a. The words under 3 all have regular adjective inflec- 
tion, except that those under (1) and (2) lack a distinctive 
ending in three cases, viz. : the nom. sing, ma& and neu., 
and the ace. sing. neu. These three forms of these eight 
words are always uninflected if a noun foUowa With 
those under (3), on the other hand, the omission of the 
ending is optional and may take place in almost any case ; 
thus tnanc^ gutcr 5!Rann, inany a good man, is simply an 
alternative to tnand^er gute 3Rann. 

4. After a personal pronoun in the nominative or 
accusative singular ; e. g., bu armed ^inb, you poor chUd; 
©ie gtftdlid^er 2Renf(^, you happy man. 

EXERCISE XVL 
Readinq Lesson : Strong Adjectives. 

STOein Itcbcr %xtnnh ! ^ Sd^ bin jcfet auf furge S^it * in 8ei^) jig. 
Sil ^abe ein fletned freunbU^ed' 3^^^^ ^i^ 9"^^^ 33ebtenung gu 
binigem ^reid. ®er ^audtutrt if! ein intercffanter after ^rr 
mit ttjct^cm 33art nnb mct^cn* ^aaren. SSor 3a^rcn* tear er 
rei^, aber jefet ^at cr nur ein fletncd SermsSfttxu ^wl^%w2Qw >5^ 
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tot, imb bie (Sm^t fetned altera t{t feme XoSfin, ent liebett^ 
tDihrbige^ Sltdbd^en t)on feltner ©d^on^eit. Sater unb Zodfttt 
nel^men ein freunbltd^e^ Ontereffe an metnen @tubten; fte 
t)erbef[em metn fd^Ied^te^ IDeutfc^ unb erg&^len mit aUerlei ^ht^ 
tercffante^* Don bcr ©tobt. 

VOCABULABT. 



alt, adj., old. 
Sitter, n. s. 1, old age. 
Sart, m. s. 2 (pi &), beard. 
93ebienung,/. w., service. 
btOig, adj., cheap^ moderate, 
©eutfd^, n. (indecl), German. 
erj&I^Ien, u, relate, tell, [-tell]. 
$aar, n. «. ^, hair. 
Itcin, adj., smalL 
lieb, adj., dear, [lief]. 
Iie'bcn^tt)ftVbtg, adj., lovely, 
[loveworthy]. 



ne^men, v., take. 

^ret^, m. s. 2, price. 

xtxi), adj., ricli. 

fd^Ied^t, adj., bad. 

®d^5nl^ctt,/. w., beauty. 

fctn, poss., his. 

felten, adj., rare^ [seldom]. 

©tttfee,/. w., prop, support. 

tot, adj., dead. 

Derbcffern,u, correet,[-better]. 

SScrmSgen, n. «. i, property. 

njei^, adj., white. 



Notes. — i It is customary to use an exclamation point after the 
formal address in a letter. — « oitf flltje 3^^^ f^ ^ «^ori ixme; note 
the omission of ein (§ 73, 2). The meaning is not * I have been in Tu 
for a short time ' (which wonld be expressed by eine {urge ^t\i without 
a preposition), but 'I am expecting to stay for a short time.' — ^ fffim^ 
Itf^ed, pUcLsarUy cozy, as applied to a room. Observe that two a^jec- 
tives occurring together have the same inflection ; i. e., the first does 
not affect the second. — < to ei§en ^oaten; 'the hair' of the head is 
either bad ipaar or bie ipaare. It is here used as a plural, whence the 
repetition of ti^eig. But one might also write ntit njcigent 9art unb 
^aar(e).— ^ jQot ^atren, years ago.— « ottetUi ^uitnffwUi, aU wrta 
of iniereating (things). 

EXERCISE XVII. 

Colloquy. 

I. 

@utcn' 5Korgen ! ®c^5ne« ' SBetter l^ente, nid^t toafjit? 
@9 tft ein pxaijtXQtx Sag. 2Ba^ fagen ®te ju etnent <S>paivtx* 
gang ? 
(Sin guter @ebanle ; ic^ ^abe fonft nic^td SQStd^tiged ju t^mu 
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^Ibm, tt)a« gtcbf « ' 9icuc« ? @te finb offcnbar in fro^cr (Stim^ 
mung* 

3a, ba^ bin td^, unb tc^ l^abe guten ®runb ; mefat otter ^reunb 
aWajc fommt ^cutc nai) bcr ©tabt. 

®a^ tji frctltt^ cine gro^e greube fttr @ie. 

5tti(^t mffx ? gr ifl ein |)rfi(^tiger «ert. 

II. 

Where are you living* now? Have you a good room? 

Not 80 good as^ last year.' I am living^ at No. 2 
Konigstrafse.' 

I think I know' the house ; it is an old, low building, 
isn't it? 

Well," it is not a" royal palace, to be sure, but the 
rooms are cheap. 

Do you have good fare ? That is an important point. 

No, the fare is bad too ; good coffee is not to be had.'^ 

Poor fellow! That is a miserable life. 



VOCABTJLABY. 



benten, v., think, 
elcnb, adj., wretched. 
Sreube,/. w., joy, pleasure, 
fro^, adj., happy, 
©cbonle, m. mx. (gen. i^n^), 

thought, idea. 
(Srunb, m.s.2 (pi ^), ground. 
^affee, m. «. (no pi.), coffee. 
Serl, m. s. 2, fellow, [churl]. 
(Snigtic^, adj., royal, kingly. 
^^%f. w., fare, board, 
ncu, adj., new. 
nicbrig, adj., low. 
yinmtxo, m. (indecl), at No. 
offenbar, adj., evident, [open-]. 

Notes.— »iiMteil SRorgeit ; the 
gutm Wlov^tn, guteu %benh, guten 



^ala'fl, m. s. 2 (pi. ^), palace. 

^)r&(l^tig, adj., splendid. 

^unft, m. s. 2, point. 

fagen, v., say. 

fo, adv., 80. 

fonft, adv., else, otherwise. 

©^)agie'rgang, m. s. 2 (pi. d), 

walk, 
©ttmmnng,/. w., mood, 
©tra^e, /. w., street. 
t)orig, adj., last, former. 
SBettcr, n. s. 1, weather, 
toid^tig, adj., important, 

weighty. 
tt)0, adv., where. 

ace. is used in greetings such as 
2:ag, gute 9lad^l,\Xict^>aea^j» «. ^«^ 
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of < wishing ' or ' bidding ' understood. — * ^HfintB fBMttt ; i- e., e9 ifi 
fd^dned iffietter.— ' m^ gtelit*0 9ltnt9? Whafs ihe news? giebt'«=giebt 
€«.— < Where are yon liying? SBo tt)o^ncn @ic?— *iiot 80 good 
as, nidftt fo gut njie.— « last jear, t)origc« 3a^r; ace. of time. — 
^ I am liyin^ at No. 2, id) mo^iie iRumero 2 ; no preposition is needed. — 
^ KSnigstralse, lit., King Street^ bnt names of streets are best trans- 
ferred, not translated.— 91 think I know, idf bcnfe, lii^ Tenne.— »*WelI, 
nun, not n)o^t.— " it Is not a • • • to he sure, ed ifi freilid^ ttin ; nota = 
no = fein.— ^ not to he had, nid^t gu ^aben ; lit, not to have, not for 
hamng. 

106. Examples of Weak Inflection. 

1. After bcr, bte«, jcb, or Jen. 

Singular. 

N. ber gute ^o^jf bte gutc ©eele bad gute ^crj 

G. bc« gutcn Sop\t9 bcr gutcn ©ecle be« guten ^jen^ 

D. bent gutcn ^o^)fc bcr guten ©eele bem guten ^rjen 

A. ben gutcn ^o))f bte gnte @eele bad gute ^j 

PZwraZ. 



N. 


bte guten ^d^jfe, 


©eelen, 


$erjen 


G. 


ber guten ^5^)fe, 


©eelen, 


$erjen 


D. 


ben guten ^d^)fen, 


©eelen, 


$erjen 


A. 


bie guten ^5<)fe, 


©eeten, 


^ergen 



2. After etn, fetn, or a possessive. 

Singular. 



N. [fein guter ^o^jf] f etne gute ©eete [fein gnted ^j] 

G. fetned guten ^o^)fed fewer guten ©eele feined guten ^rjen^ 

D. feinent guten ^o^)fe fetner guten ©eete feinent guten ^erjen 

A- feinen guten ^o^)f feine gute ©eete [fein guted O^j] 

Plural. 

N. leine guten ^5^)fe, ©eelen, $erjen 

G. fetner guten S'6p^t, ©eeten, ^jen 

D. feinen guten ^5^)fen, ©eelen, $erjen 

A- feine guten ^5^)fe, ©eeten, $erjen 
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107. Use of the Weak Endings. An adjective has 
weak inflection : 

1. After all forms of ber, bie«, j[cb-, jegU(^- and jcn-; e. g., 
ba^ gutc $erg, the good heart ; bicfcr armc fieri, this poor fellow ; 
jene^ neue $att^, thai new house ; an jebcm f (^5ncn Sage, on 
every fine day, 

2. After an inflected form of any of the words men- 
tioned in § 105, 3 ; e. g., an cincnt f^dnen lage bc^ Dortgen 
@ommer^, on a fine day (of the) last summer ; ntetne lieben 
Srremibe, my dear friends, 

3. After anber, einig, etti^, and mcl^rer. But in the 
nominatiye and accusative plural these words, and also 
those mentioned in § 105, 3 (3), are often followed by 
strong inflection ; e. g., Dicte gutcn (or gnte) grcunbc, many 
good friends; attc gro^cn (or gro^c) 2R&nncr, aU great men, 

4. After a personal pronoun, except in the nominative 
and accusative singular ; e. g., lue^ mir anncn 2Rannc, vx)e . 
to me, poor man ; tcbt too^I, i^r ticbcn grcnnbe, fareweU, dear 
friends, 

5. In the genitive singular, masculine and neuter, even 
if no article or pronominal modifier precedes ; e. g., ein 
Srunf fatten SBafferg, a drink of cold water. In this case, 
however, the strong inflection is also correct. 

108. The Acyective nsed Substantively. Adjectives are 
often used substantively, and when so used they have 
the capital initial of a noun, but the inflection of an 
adjective; as ber ?lltc, the old man; bie 3(lte, the old 
woman ; bie 2llten, the old people ; ba^ Sllte, the old, that 
which is old, 

1. As the examples indicate, the masculine and feminine 
singular and the plural of a substantive adjective desig- 
nate persons. The neuter singular generaUy denotes 
the quality abstractly, and has to be translated in dif- 
ferent ways ; e. g., cr licbt ba^ (Sd^fSut, Ke Icyoea ih« \ieoM.\;vJ"VkX 
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(bie @^one would mean the beautiful woman, bie ©d^dtten, 
the fair sex); ba« 33u(^ ent^ftlt Silted unb 9?cue«, the book con- 
tains old (matter) and new ; cv f^ai ®xo%e9 getl^an, he has done 
great (things) ; cr l^at mir cin ?cib« gctl^an, he has done me a 
grievous (turn). 

2. The use of the substantive adjective after indeclin- 
ables has already been explained (§ 105, 2, a). 

109. Irregular and Befective Inflection. The most 
important cases are as follows : 

1. The stem of the adjective ifoif, high, changes to ^o^ in 
all inflected forms ; e. g., etn ^ol^er 93auin^ a high tree, 

2. Adjectives in er from names of towna are indeclin- 
able ; e. g., bcr joiner 2)oin, the Cologne cathedraL 

3. ®ang, aU, and f)aih, half, when not preceded by the 
article are iminflected before neuter names of places; 
e. g., gang Snglanb frcutc [xi), all England refoiced; burd^ ^alb 
Sertin, through hxdf of Berlin, 

4. Some adjectives are used only in the predicate, and 
hence are never declined ; as bcrcit, ready ; feinb^ hostile, 

5. The first of two adjectives forming a compound 
adjective is uninflected ; e. g., bcr bcutf^*frattg5jifd^e ^rteg, 
the Franco-German war ; bunfdbraunc^ ^aax, dark-brown hair, 

110. The Predicate Acyective. A predicate adjectiYe 
if it stands alone is uninflected ; e. g., mein @d^idE)al ift 
fc^ttJcr, my fate is hard; bie StnttDort ift rid^tig, the answer 
is right. But if an article precedes, the predicate adjec- 
tive then becomes an attributive adjective, with noun 
understood, and is inflected ; e. g., mein ©c^idfal ift ein 
fc^n^ere^, my fate is a hard one; bie SlntttJOrt ift bie 
ricf)tige, the ansiver is the right one, 

1. Further varieties of predicate adjective are : 

a. The appositional predicate, in apposition with either 
subject or object ; e. g., troftlo^ irrt cr um^cr, he unrnders 
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about inconsolable ; Of fonb t^n franl fan 33ette^ I found him 
sick in bed, 

b. The factiidye predicate, denoting the state to which 
an object is brought by the action of the verb ; e. g., i^ 
lonnte mid^ tot la^en, I could laugh myself dead; cr malt ba^ 
99ilb f^lDarg, he paints the picture black. 



EXERCISE XVin. 
READma Lesson : Weak AixTEcnvES. 

2 ^ i <> 3 i 9 f bctt 1/ danuar. 
iWeiiic liebcn ©Item ! §cutc ijl bcr Slnf ang bc« neucn 3a^re« 
mib id§ bin inwncr nod§* in bicfcr* tntcreffantcn atten ©tabt. 
Seipgig Itegt in etner tueiten @bene ; in ber gangen Umgebnng ftel^t 
man leinc Serge, feine l^o^en ^tigel. 3)ie ©tabt ijl bertil^ntt 
koegen i^rer^ grogen Uniberftt&t unb i^red rei^en ^anbete ; fte ift 
ber eigentlid§e 2RitteI^)unIt be« Snd§l^anbete filr gang Deutfd§Ianb. 
2)ie ?ei^)giger Sweater ftnb befonberg gut; beina^e jeben* 2lbenb 
befud^e i^ bad alte ober bad neue Sweater unb getuinne fo t&glid§ 
an* ^enntnid ber beutfd^en @pra^e unb an @in{td§t in bad 
beutfd^e ?eben. 3d§ iuiinfd§e @u^' ®(ft(f* gum neuen 3a^re; 
m5ge* ed 6ud§ in feinem gangen Serlaufe nur ®uted bringem** 

VOCABULABY. 



S9erg, m. s. 2, mountain. 

beril^mt, adj., famou& 

bringen, v., bring. 

(Sbene, /. w., plain, [even]. 

ci'gentli^, adj., real, actual. 

@i'njt(^t, /. w., insight. 

©Item, pi. only, parents, [el- 
den]. 

crp, adj., first, [erst]. 

eu^, pron. (dot.), to you. 

geminnen, v., gain, -win. 

^anbel, m. s. (no pi.), trade, 
commerce, [handle]. 



^tigel, m. s. 1, hill, 
i^r, poss., her, their, its. 
3anua'r, m. s. 2, January. 
\t\h,pron., every, each. ' 
Senntnid, /. s. 2, knowledge 
mittel, adj., middle. 
m5gen, v., may. 
Umge'bung, /. w., environs. 
Serlau'f, m. s. 2 (pi Hn), 

course, [-leap]. 
mett, adj., wide, broad. 
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NoTBB. — > bm 1m ^ ^'f ^^^ erfien ; in dating a letter the ace. is tuied 
withont a preposition.— > tmnier MBtk, sUU (see Ex. YII, n. 7). — 
'bicfer; bied is declined like an adjective. — * Uttt, its, lit, her, the 
noun ©tobt, to which it refers, being fern. — ^{fbfX KUcn^/ ace. of time. 
— ' M fttnntnii, ts knowledge ^ note the prep. — ' C^n^ i^ the dat. 
pL of bu, the prononn of familiar address ; written with a capital 
because it occurs in a letter (§ 4, 2).— s (glftif iitm untfll 3a|re, 
happiness for the new year = a happy new year. - * migf ti, may i^; the 
yerb is a snbjnnctiYe expressing a wish. — ^ Irittgfll ; on its position 
see Ex. XIV, n. 3. 



EXERCISE XIX, 

CkJIiLOQUY. 



aBtc lang xoaxtn^ ®tc in bcr aiten SBelt? 

Seina^e em Oal^r ; e« luar cine <)rad§tige 9teife, befonber^ btc 
lefeten SWonate. 

Sitte,* crgftl^Icn ®te mtr batoon ; im liinftigen ©ommer gel^e i^ 
Dtcttcid§t f elbft * na^ (guro^)a. 

9[ber bad ifl erne lange ©ef^i^te. SBad iDiinfd^en ®te etgent^ 
tt(^*guttjiffcn? 

9?wi bcnn, toann toerltefeen ©te bie Sercinigtcn ©taaten? 

%vx 1. 3uti bc« toorigctt 3al^re«. 

2)er 3uli ijl cine gnte Sa^re^geit* fur bie lange ©eereife, nid^t 
toa^r ? 

3a, aber l^eutgutage* mad§t bie 3a^re^geit feincn grogen Unter* 
fd^ieb. 

n. 

So ' you are back again * in the New World ? 

Yes, I am now a good American once more.* 

How do you find ^' yourself after " your long journey ? 

Very well," upon the whole " ; but I find" the old quiet 
life somewhat dulL 

That is nothing strange." — Did you have " good weather 
on" the voyage? 

Yery good except on " the last two daya 
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VoCABUIiABY. 



Stme^rif a'ncr, m. s. 1, American, 

on%tv, prep, (dot,), except, 
out-side of. 

beftnben (p(^), v., find (one's 
self), ' do.' 

bitten, u, ask; (id^) bittc, 
please, [bid]. 

baDo'n, adv., of it, about it. 

©uro'pa, n., Europe. 

finbcn, v., find. 

©ef^id^tc, /. w.y story, his- 
tory. 

3u'ti, m, (no pi), July. 

fftnftig, adj., coming, nexi 



ta'ngluciUig, adj., dull, tedious, 

[long-while-y]. 
(e^t, adj., last, 
rul^tg, adj., quiei 
®cc, /. w. (pi. ®ccn or (Btttn), 

sea, ocean, 
fclbfl, pron., gelt myself, etc. 
fonbcrbar, adj., strange. 
U'ntcrf ^ic^b, m. s. 2, difference. 
"otxtx'm^itpple., united, [-one-], 
tocrlaff en, u, leave, [-let] ; pret,, 

t)erUe^. 
luann, adu. (inter.), when, 
luicbcr, adv., again, [with], 
guriid, adv., back, [-ridge]. 



Notes.— > tooren, tucre. — « Sttte; note that bittc, pieast, is a 
1. pers. sing, with id^ understood, meaning literally I pray. — 3 {elbft is 
the so-called intensive pronoun. It goes here with id^, giving the 
meaning I myself.— * etgentltlt/ properly, exactly^ tt)a« njiinfc^en ^ie 
cigcntU^, just what do you voish.— ^^af^ttiltii, time of the year, i. e., 
season,— ^%tut^uta^t, novoadays.—f Soj a(fo.— « back again, n>iebcr 
guriltf.— 'once more^ njieber, right after jcljt.— ^oflow do yon find 
yonrselfy iDie beftnben @ie jtc^ (§4, 2) ; the nsnal phrase for how do you 
dof — " after your, nad^ 3^rer/ dat. fem. of the poss. 3^r, which must 
be followed by the weak form of the adjective tang. — "Tory weU, fe^r 
gut.— » upon the whole, 3m ganjen, preceding fe^r gut.— " I find, 
i4 Pnbe, not id^ befinbe.— "strange; § 105, 2, a.— >« Did yoa hare, 
fatten ^ie.— ^^ on, auf, with dat— » except on, auger an, with dat 



COMPARISON. 

111. Comparison hy means of er and (e)fL Adjectives 
are compared ordinarily by means of the endings cr 
and (e)ft, and these endings usually (but with some 
exceptions) cause umlaut of a preceding a, or u. The 
comparative and superlative are inflected like the 
positive. 
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1. Before the er of the comparatiye a final e of the stem 
is dropped ; as lucife, wise ; lucifer, toiser. 

2. The superlative regularly ends in fl, but in eft if the 
stem ends in an 8-sound or in b or t preceded by a con- 
sonant ; but participial stems in enb take the ending ft. 

3. The c of the unaccented endings el, en, er is usually 
dropped in the comparative, but retained in the superla- 
tive. 

4. The following examples will illustrate the above 
rules : 



lang, long, 


IcUtger 


(Ifingft) ber Wngfte 


vtiif, rich. 


reic^er 


(rei^ft) ber rei(^ftc 


furj, short, 


filrger 


(fttrgejt) ber fttrgefte 


milb, mild. 


milber 


(milbejt) ber milbeftc 


rcigenb, charming. 


reigcnber 


(rcigcnbft) ber reigenbfte 


bimfel, dark. 


bmtHer 


(bunfetft) ber bunfcljtc 



0. The uninfiected superlative fd^dnft, Icingft, etc., can 
only be used adverbially. Used adjectively the super- 
lative is regularly preceded by ber, and hence of the weak 
declension. 

112. The Superlative with am. For the English pred- 
icate superlative without an article German employs 
a phrase consisting of am followed by the inflected 
superlative in the dative singular neuter; e. g., ba§ 
xvixxt am beften (never ba^ toaxt beft), that would he best ; 
bie ®egenb ift am fc^onften im Sum, the region is loveliest 
in June. 

1. The phrase with am sometimes takes the place of a 
predicate nominative with ber ; e. g., miter ben brei finaben 
ift ^arl am alteften (instead of the equally correct ber ftltefte), 
of the three hoys Karl is the oldest. 

2. The superlative of an adverb is regularly formed by 
means of the phrase with am, or else a phrase with auf d ; 
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o. g., Pc flngt am bcflcn, she sings best ; pc fang aufg beftc, she 
sang her besL 

113. Comparison by Means of Adverbs. Adjectives 
are sometimes compared by means of the adverbs incl)r, 
mere, and am meiften, inost 

1. An absolute superlative, L e., one which does not 
imply comparison with other objects, is formed by means 
of the adverbs l^S^fl, most highly, or fiu^crfl, exceedingly ; 
6. g., bad ifl cin l^d^fl intercffautcg S3u^, that is a most inter- 
esting book, 

2. Degrees below the positive are denoted by the 
adverbs mentger or mtnbcr, less, and am lucnigflcn, am 
nmtbeften, least. 

114. Irregular and Defective Comparison. A few ad- 
jectives are compared irregularly and certain others 
lack one or more degrees. Thus : 

1. ®ut, good, and t>xd, much, have change of stem : gut, 
beffer, bcjl ; toict, mcl^r, mctjl. 

2. $od§, high, and na^, near, are compared : l^o^, ^^f)tv, 

3. @rog, great, has grSfet, rarely grSgefl, in the super- 
lative. 

4. Some adjectives, mostiy from adverbs and prepo- 
sitions, lack the positive ; e. g., I^tnter, hinder, from the 
preposition l^tnter, behind; obtx, upper, from the adverb 
oben, above. 

5. Srft, first, and le^t, last, are isolated superlatives. 
They are, however, sometimes compared with er as if they 
were positives, ber erftere and ber (e^tere being quite common 
in the sense of the former and the latter. 

6. As in English, some adjectives are, from their mean- 
ing, incapable of comparison ; e. g., gang, all; t&glid^, daily. 
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EXERCISE XX. 

READma Lesson: Compakison op Adjectives. 

Sicbflcr S^cunb ! 2)ic gcricn pnb gu Snbe unb xi) bin fd^on 
Ifingerc^ ^txi ttJicbcr gu $aufc in @5ttingcn. 2)ic SRcife ttjar mir 
int l^5(^flen @rabe gutrdgli^. ^6) bin t)ie( fldrfer unb l^eiterer 
ate t)or cincm SKonat ; auc^ l^abc id§ jcljt cincn bcffcrcn Segriff 
bom ntittleren 2)eutf^(anb. Son Sei))gig ging'id§ gund^fl nai) 
IJ)rc«ben' unb blicb bort mcl^rcrc Sage. 2)rc«bcn ifl nid^t toict 
grb^er ate 8ei^)gig^ abcr c« ^t cine fc^dncrc ?agc. 6^ tiegt nam* 
Iid§ in eincm ^jrfic^tigcn Il^alc gu bciben ©citen bcr @tbc, bcr 
filtcrc unb gr5§crc 2eil auf bcm linfcn Ufcr. Untcr ben ©el^cng* 
ttjtirbigfeitcn ber ©tabt ifl bie gro^e Silbergattcrie am bcrti^mtcflcn. 
3)iefe* toar fur mic^, loic ftir bic mcijlen gremben^ ber intereffan* 
teflc ^unft in J)re«bcn. 335eitcre^* fiber meine aBanberungen 
fd§reibe id§ toiettei^t in meinem nftc^jlen* Sriefe. 

VOCABULABY. 



ate^ conj., than, when, as. 

Segriff, m. s, 2, idea, con- 
ception. 

beibe, pron. adj,, both, two. 

bleiben, u, remain ; pret b(ieb, 
[-leave]. 

Srief, m. s, 2, letter. 

fjerien, /. {pi. only), vacation. 

fremb, adj,, strange, foreign. 

©atteric', /. w., gallery, 

®rab, m. 8. 2, degree, grade. 

i)dttx, adj., cheerfuL 

gage, /. w., situation, [layj. 



linf, adj., left 
mel^rere, adj., several 
mid^, pron. (ace), me. 
namli^, adv., namely, that is 

to say. 
®e'^en^loil^rbigfcrt,/.to.,sight 
flarf, adj. strong, [stark], 
leil, m. 8. 2, part, [deal]. 
Ufer, n. s. 1, bank, shore. 
aSSanberung, /. w., wandering, 

travel 
guna'^fl, adv., next 
gu'tra^gtic^, adj., beneficial 



Notes. — i laitgere ^t\i, some time, a constderable length cfUme. The 
comparative sometimes denotes simply an eminent degree, and cannot 
then be translated literally; e. g., eine fitter e 3)ame, an dderly lady,— 
* ging, vieni ; pret. 1. and 3. sing, of ge^cn. — » ^rejbeit ; pronounce 
with long c in the penult.— < ^\t\t, this; fern, of bic8 referring to 
S3ilbergallerie. — 5 f&txitxth farther (detaU8).-^^JiA(B^fitn\ pronounce 
with long a ; so also ^oc^fl with long o. 
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EXERCISE XXI, 

Colloquy. 
I. 

@te toaren tool^t ben grdgten Ztxl bed (Sotnmetd in (Snglanb? 

9a, aber nnr in ben Ikineren @tdbten ; erfl int ^erbfle ging id§ 
nad^ IBonbon. 

SBaren ©ie Iftngere S^ii in IBonbon, obcr nnr ein ^jaar lage ? 

dm gangen ettua brei SBod^en; i^ blieb ettuad Iftnger^ in 
$ari5% am Iftngflcn aber in S3crlin'. 

SBad benfen @ie benn^ j[e^t t)on ben brei gro^ten (Stdbten 
(Enropad ? 

^fir mid§ toar $arid am intereffanteften. 

3)ad ifi ^5^ft fonberbar; bie meiften 9merilaner l^aben^ bo^ 
Sonbon cm (iebflem 

2)ad ifi moglic^, aber meine @9m))at^ien ftnb me^r franjd{tfd§ 
aU englifc^. 

IL 

Why did you not go * to London at once ? That is the 
most interesting place in England, is it not? 

Yes, to be sure, but not the pleasantest in the hot 
season. 

For my part ^ I always like ^ the large cities best. 

That is not my taste. People * live too fast in the large 
cities. I loye a more quiet life. 

No doubt one needs" a pretty long time" for" the 
sights of London. 

Yes, indeed ; it is a most interesting" city. 

What do you think of the London weather"? It is the 
worst" in the world, is it not? 

Oh no ; the weather is no " worse in London than here 
at home. 

VOCABULABY. 



a'ngenel^m, adj,, pleasant 
brauc^en, u, need, [brook]. 
benlen, u, think, 
brei, num., three. 



englifd^, adj., English. 
frang5jifd§, adj., French, 
©ef^mad, m. s. 2, taste, 
[-smack]. 
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f)A% adj., hot. 

Itebeti/ u, love. 

Itcb ^aben^ u, like, [liave 

UefJ. 
mdglid^, adj., possible. 



JOrt, m. 8. 2-3, place, 
rafd^, adj., fast, [rashj. 
fofo'rt, adv., at once. 
@5mj)at^ie', /. w., sympathy, 
toaxxi'vx, adv. {inter.), why. 



NoTBs. — 1 Vkn^tt, am langftr ll ; comparatiye and snperlatiye of (ang 
tuied adverbially. — « l^anl ; pronounce to rhyme with police. — 
' StrltX ; pronounce to rhyme with iureen ; see also § 16, 1. — * ttnVL ; 
see Ex. XV, n. 3.— * labeit ... am liebReit, like. . . best; lit., have, 
i. e., hold dearest— * Why did jon not go to L. at once? Sarum 
gingcn @ie nid^t fofort nad^ ?. ?— ^ For my part, fur rnthx (not mcincn) 
%t\\ ; Sett in the sense of share, being nenter. — ^ I always like • • • 
best) ^abc id^ Immcr ... am licbilen.— » People, bie Seute.— ^ No 
doubt one needs, man braud^t n)o^I.— " a pretty long time, 
tdngcrc ^t\i, or eine gicmttd^ lange ^t\i.— " for, fur.— " a most 
interesting, eine ^5d^fi intereffante ; one conld not say eine interef^ 
fantefle.— >^ of the London weather, t)on bem Sonboner Setter.— 
1^ the worst, bad fd^Ied^tefte.— >* no, ntd^t. 

THE NUMERALS. 

115. The Cardinals. The fandamental numbers and 
the mode of forming the others appear from the 
following table : 



1 eitt 

2 gtuei 

3 brei 

4 t)ier 

5 fiinf 

6 \ti)% 

7 ficbcn 

8 a^t 

9 neun 

10 ge^n 

11 elf 

12 gtt)5lf 



13 breijcl^n 

14 Dtergel^n 

15 fftnfge^tt 

16 fc^(«)ge^n 

17 peb(en)jel^tt 

18 a^tge^n 

19 neunge^n 

20 aiuangig 

21 eutunbgtuangtg 

22 gnjetunbgtuangig 
30 brctBtg 



50 fitttfgig 
60 fec^(«)gi9 
70 rteb(en)gi9 
80 adjtgig 
90 neungig 
100 ^unbert 

121 ^unbelt einunbgtuangtg 
200 gtuei^mtbert 
1,000 taufenb 

1,121 taufenb cinl^imbert etn' 
unbgtuangig 



40 Diergig 1,000,000 cine aKittion 

1,000,000,000 eine 3RiOiarbe 1,000,000,000,000 eine SiOion 

1. For A hundred, a thousand, German has simply ^unbert, 
taufenb, ein being used only where English would have 
ONE hundred, one thousand. 
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116. Inflectioii and Use of eiit. When it agrees with 
a noun expressed, and is not preceded by ber, the 
numeral tin is inflected like the article ein ; e. g., toir 
finb c i n SSoIf , we are one people ; toir finb e i n c ^ 93Iutig, 
we are of one blood. 

1. But if it is used pronominally it takes the ending et 
in the nominative singular masculine, and ed in the nomi- 
native and accusative singular neuter ; e. g., etner Don trnd 
^at unred§t, one of us is wrong ; cinct bcr Snabcn, one of the 
boys ; cinc« bcr 9Kdbd§cn, one of the girls. 

2. Preceded by bcr (bic^ or itn-), tvx has the inflection of 
a weak adjective and forms a plural btc ctnen, with the 
sense otsome; e. g., bcr cine obcr bcr anbcrc l^at unred^t, the 
one or the other is wrong. 

3. (Sin, one, is distinguished from ein, a, when necessary, 
by spaced type, or by a capital initial ; less often by an 
accent. 

117. The Hnmben above t\xu The numbers above 
tvx are usually uninflected. 

1. But gtuct and brct sometimes form a nominative and 
accusative in c, a genitive in cr and a dative in en. Some 
of the numbers above brct may also take the ending e, 
especially when no noun follows. 

118. The Ordinals. From one to twenty the ordinal 
stems are formed by suffixing t to the cardinal ; e. g., 
t)iert, fourth; breijel^nt, thirteenth. From twenty on 
they are formed by suffixing ft to the tens; e. g., 
jtoanjigft, twentieth; funfunbbreifeigft, thirty-fifth. 

1. But first is tx% third is britt (not brcit), and eighth is 
ad§t (not ad§tt). 

2. Such forms as gtuctt, gtuangigft, have only a theoretical 
existence. Like the superlatives f(^5nfi, ht% etc., th«^ 
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ordinals are only used after bet or a pronominal modifier, 
and have then the inflection of an adjective ; e. g., fetn 
hritter ©ol^tt, his third son; am 21fictt (= einunbjwangigficn) 
fb/fdl, on the 21st of April, 

3. The partitive ordinals are formed by suffixing tcl, an 
abbreviation of Xeil, part, to the ordinal stem, the pre- 
ceding t being dropped; e. g., cin Drittcl, a third; cin 
@ed§dtel, a sixth. The words are substantives. 

a. Half is ^(b, as adjective, or bic ^(ilfte, as noun ; e. g., 
ber ^albe 335eg, half the tvay; ein ^albc« jDuljenb, half a dozen; 
bic ^alftc be« apfcte, half of the apple, 

b. A peculiar formation is the so-called dimidiative, 
made by suffixing l^alb to the ordinal stem with connecting 
vowel t, the number thus denoted being less by one-half 
than the ordinal ; e. g., britte^alb, tioo and a half i. e. (trvo 
complete and the) third (only) half. Instead of gtueite^atb, 
anbertl^alb is used for one and a half 

EXERCISE XXn, 

READiNa Lesson : Numebai£. 

©n beutfd^^ ®^mnapum* l^at cincn fturfu^ t)Ott neun ^a^ren. 
3n bcr untcrflcn SXa^t, bcr fogenanntcn @c^a,* finb bic Settler 
fan Dur^fc^nitt ncun bi^ jcl^n Oa^re alt. 3>cr ®d§ii(er toottcnbct 
ben ^urfu^ a(fo tm neun^e^ntcn obcr jtoanjigflcn Oa^rc feine^ 
?cbcn^. 6in ©filler im ad^ten obcr ncuntcn Sa^re bc^ fiurfu^ 
^tfet eitt ^rfanancr,* im fcc^flcn unb jtcbcntcn 3a^re, cin Sefun* 
bancr, u. f. to.* 3n ben ^o^ercn ^(affen l^at ber ©driller mctflen^ 
breipig (Stunben bic SOSo^c, alfo im 3)urd§f(^mtt fiinf Stunbcn 
tdg(i^. jDic @c^u(c bcginnt um 7 U^r toonnittagg im ©ommcr, 
um 8 U^r im aOSintcr. jDa^ Sc^nfjal^r bcginnt im grii^Iing ad§t 
lagc nac^ Ojlcrn unb gerfattt in titer Xenninc. 3)a^ crflc SSicrtet 
ja^r bauert bi^ gum 24. Ouni, ba« gtoctte bi^ (Snbe ®e^)tcmber, 
ba^ britte bi^ SBei^na^ten. 3)ie ^tmn betragen im ganjen gc^n 
bi« gtofilf aaiJo(^cn, alfo cttoa 26 ^rojent ' be« 3a^re^. auBerbem 
giebt ed me^rere befonbere ^ gfetertage, j[e^t unter anberen ben 2. 
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@e))tem6er, ben dal^re^tag ^ bet grogen @d§Iad§t 6ei <Seban am % 
©cpt. 1870. 

VOCABULABY. 



augerbem, adv., besides, 
beginnen, u, begin, 
betragen, v., amount to. 
bauem, v., ]&st, continue. 
!Durd§fd§nttt, m. s. 2, average, 
gciertag, m. s. 2, holiday, 
griil^ling, m. s. 2, spring, 
©^mnajium, n. «u?., gymna- 

siunu 
^cigcn, v., be called, [bight J. 

Surfu^, m. CpZ. ^urftt^ or 

Snx\t), course. 
Oflem, i>i., Easter. 



@d§Iad§t^ /. w?., battle. 
®^ulc, /. w., school 
®d§illcr, m. s. i, scholar , pupiL 
fogcna'iutt, adj,, so-called. 
Jcrmt'tt, m. s. 2, term. 
U^r,/. t«., clock, [hour], 
um, prep, (ace.), at, about, 
untcr, adj., lower, [under]. 
boUe'nben, i?., complete, finish, 
too^nni'ttag^, adv., forenoons. 
SBei'^na^tcn, pi, Christmaa 
SBinter, m. s. 1, winter. 
gcrfa'ttcn (in), v., be divided 
(into); S. sing., jcrfSttt 



NoTBB. — > @)|iilltftfilt1ll ; tiie name given in Grermany to a particular 
kind of preparatory school. — * @C|ta, sexta; 1 e., 'sixth class' or 
'form,' from Latin sexta dassis. After >Sej:ta come Ouinta and Ouarta, 
each one year ; then Xertia, @r!uiiba and ^rinia, each two years. — 
' f^Mti'utt, i 6., a prima-hoy. There is no corresponding English 
word.— < It. f. tB« = unb fo weiter, and so forth.— * iprojeitt ; the Ger- 
man says pro cent, instead of per cent.— * ht\BUttXt, special — 
^ dMte^ttg, year-day, I e., annioersary. 



EXERCISE XXm. 

Colloquy. 

I. 

SBie t)tel U^r Mfl c« ? Ungcfd^r f^alb 9 *? 
Stein, ed ifl nut 20 SJhnuten nad§ 8. %ber iDe^l^alb fcagen 
®ic? 
Um brei Stertel ' 10 ge^e id§ naif bent 93a^n^ofe. 
(Srioarten ®te benn jcmanb ? 
Sia, td§ ertoarte metne beiben ©c^kDeflem mit bem^ nftd^ften 
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@ie ^aben alfo jtoei @(^U)eflem? dd§ kou^te nut t)on ber 
eitten, bet Ileinen Sertl^a. 

Sa, id§ ^abc nod^ cine* ®ie l^cifet 2Raric, unb ijl ctioa anbcrt^^ 
^a(b dal^re j[iinger ate td§. 

Unb toie alt ftnb @te benn ? 

dd§ bin beina^e jloangig. Wltm ©ebnrt^tag ifl ^eute iiber 
ad^t* lagc, am 29. gebmar. 

(Bit l^aben alfo nur alle Diet dal^re^ ©ebnrt^tag. !3)ad ifl bod§ 

fonberbar. 

IL 

How late is it, I wonder ? About a quarter to 10 ? 

No, it is only half past 9. But why do you ask ? 

At ^ 10 I am going to the station. My sister Marie is 
coming home to-day. 

Is it possible? Why to-day is only the 20th.* There 
are four** days yet before Christmas. 

Yes, but my birthday is on " the 22nd. 

Oh that's it" — a family festival" How old are you, 
pray? 

I am in my" twenty-first year. 

Is your sister older or younger than you ? 

Marie is about two years and a half ^^ younger than L 

VoCABUIiABY. 



diff interf,, oh, ah. 
all, pron. adj., all, every. 
Sal^nl^of, m. «. 2 (pi 6), sta- 
tion, depot, 
ertoorten, v., expect 
gcfi, n. 8. 2, festival, /eos^. 
fragen, u, ask. 
©eburt,/. w., birth, 
jemanb, pron., some one. 



jung, adj. {comp. ft), young. 
SKtnu'tc, /. w., minute. 
®(^tt)cficr, / w., sister, 
u'ngcffi^r, adv., about 
toc^l^atb, pron., why. 
lougte, u, knew; pret. of 

toiffcn. 
3ug, m. 8. 2 (pi Vl), train, 

[tug]. 



Notes. — > SBie Utel U|r^ what c>dock; i. e., hovo mtu^ (Hme (iccording 
to the) dock.— * |alb 9^ half past 8 ; so also ^alb t\Vi%, haif past 1£, etc. 
— ' Um bret Ottrtel 10^ ot a quarter to 10. The preposition auf = to 
(i e., (m the way toward, beginning at 9) is understood before 10. @in 
^xtiitl (auf) 10 =^ a quarter past 9.— * mit, ^- In German one is said 
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to travel mi t ber ©ifenba^n^ by rail. — ^ ]to4 tint, another; another in 
the sense of an additional one is always noc^ cin* — ' ituit itiet 
ft4t %U%t, the German way of saying a toeek from to-day, — "^ otte 

Hiet dotre^ ^^^y /<>^ years.— s At, um.— » Why to-day is only, 
^eute ifl bod^ erft ; bod^ = to^.— lo There are • • • • hrfore, t9 {inb nod^ 
.... bi« — " on, an.— » Oh that's it, oc^ fo !— » family festlTal, 
garni 'Uenfefl.— >< in my, int.— ^^ two years and a half; either gmei 
tmb ein ^alb 3a4re, or britte^alb Sa^re. 



THE PRONOUN. 

119. Classification of Pronouns. The pronouns are of 
six kinds : personal, possessive, demonstrative, relative, 
interrogative and indefinite. 

THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

120. The Forms. The personal pronouns are td^, /, of 
the first person ; bu, thou, of the second, and cr, fie, c^, 
he, she, it, of the third. With these are classed the 
reflexive fid^, and the intensive felbft, which are in- 
declinable. The others are inflected as follows : 





> 




Singular. 








Common Gender. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


N. 


idi 


bu 


cr 


lie 


C^ 


G. 


meincr 


bcincr 


fcincr 


%« 


fcincr 




(mcin) 


(bcin) 


(fcin) 




(fcin) (c«). 


D. 


xstxc 


btr 


t^m 


i«)r 


i^m 


A. 


Titic^ 


bic^ 


i^n 
Plural. 


fie 


e^ 




Common Gender. 


Common Gender. 


N. 


totr 


i^r 




flc 




G. 


unfcr 
(unfrer) 


eucr 
(curcr) 




i^rcr 




D. 


un^ 


eud^ 




i^ncn 




A. 


mt^ 


eud^ 




Pe 





1. The forms in parenthesis are rare or poeticaL 
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121. The Pronouns of Address. The pronouns of 
address now employed in the language of every-day 
life are bu and ©ic, both of them ordinarily to be 
translated by you, S)u is used in speaking to a 
member of one's own family, to an intimate friend, a 
young child, one of the lower animals, or any inanimate 
object. It is also used in addressing God. @ic is used 
in addressing strangers, acquaintances and less intimate 
friends. 

1. The form <Sie is simply the pronoun fte = they, used 
in poHte address, and distinguished, in that use, by a 
capital ; for which reason it takes its verb in the third 
person pluraL 

2. The above statements do not describe the usage of 
the past, nor of poetry (see § 301). 

122. Non-personal Uses in the Third Person. Although 
called 'personal' pronouns, cr and fie do not always 
refer, and c^ seldom refers, to a person. 

1. Any masculine noun is regularly referred to by tx, 
a feminine by fte and a neuter by e^ ; e. g., ber 9to(t ))a§t 
nid^t ; cr ifl gu cng, the coat does not Jit ; it is too tight; id) 
f ennc bie ® tcttc ; fic pnbct fid^ bci ©d^iHcr, / krum the passage ; 
it is found in SchiUer, 

a. But such neuter nouns as SBetb, woman, ^tHwizm, 
young lady, SJtdbd^en, girl, are usually referred to, in 
accordance with the natural gender, by fte instead of e^. 

2. If a personal pronoun does not refer to a living 
object, and woiQd stand in the genitive, or be governed 
by a preposition, it is usual to substitute for it either a 
demonstrative pronoun, or else a compound of the prepo- 
sition with the adverb bo (before vowels bor), there ; e. g., 
ba^ tft metne (Sad^e ; @te l^aben ntd^t^ bamit (not mi t^r) gu 
t^un, that is my affair ; you have nothing to do with it ; bad 
^ud^ ift \z\^xxtvi), abet bet @tU beffelbett (not bet @tU t)oii i^ 
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nor bcr ©til fctncr) ifl fd^Ied^t, the hook is inatrwctive, hut the 
style of U is had, 

a. The substitution of a demonstrative for a personal 
pronoun is quite common, even when the pronoun refers 
to persons or is net governed by a preposition. 

3. The neuter ed is often used (somewhat like English 
there, but more freely) to anticipate a logical subject 
which for any reason it is desired to have come after the 
verb ; e. g., c^ finb i^tcr brci, there are three of them; c^ irrt 
bcr JWeiifd^, man errs, 

a. For other special uses of e^ see § 303. 

123. The Eeflexive. A reflexive pronoun denotes the 
subject in an objective relation. 

1. In the third person, dative and accusative of all 
genders and both numbers, the reflexive is ftd^. It is to 
be translated hy himself herself Uself themselves; as 
reflexive of <Sie (see § 4, 2) by yourself; e. g., ct ^afet fid^ 
(ace.), he hates himMf; cr fd^meid^e(t fid^ (dai), he flatters 
himself; jie mod^cn fiij (®ic mod^cn fid^) grogc Ttii^t, they give 
themsdves (you give yourself) great pains, 

2. In the flrst and second persons, and in the genitive 
of the third, there is no separate reflexive, the proper 
form of the personal pronoun being used instead ; as id^ 
^affc mic^, / hate myself; i^r f d^mcid^clt cud^, you flatter your^ 
sdves. 

3. In the plural fld^ is sometimes used with reciprocal 
force, and is then equivalent to each other, one another; 
e* g-3 fie )oaren e^ema(^ ^reunbe, abet je^t ^affen fte ^6), they 
were once friends, hut now they hate each other (or one 
another), 

124. The Intennve. The pronoun fclbft or fclbcr, both 
indeclinable, may be used after any form of a personal 
pronoun, or after fic^, for the sake of emphasis ; e. g., 
cr ift fclbft S)icl^tcr, he is a poet himself; cr bctrugt fid^ 
fclbft, he deceives himself. 
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EXERCISE XXIV. 
Rbadinq Lesson : Personal Pronouns. 

Jcurc SWuttcr! 3)ctn' licbcr Srief t)om 23. Icfetcn' SWonoW 
fam mirVcrfl gcflcm* in bie ^clnbc. 3)u bifl in Unru^c tocgcn 
nteiner ©efnnb^eit, abet !Dn^ brand^fl !Did^^ nid^t bariiber gn 
ftngftigen. Wvc gel^t e^ gnt, abet )oie e^ fd^eint, ift bad nid^t ber 
JoH bci @ud^* gn §oufc. 3)cr fleinc UnfoII ber ©d^tocflcr mod^t 
nth: imnier nod^ bange. 2Bar er benn )oirt(id^ f o unbebeutenb ? 
aSSie bcfinbct fie fid^ jefet ? SSitte, f d^reibe ' mir SBeiteted boriiber. 

3d^ ^tte felbft t)or ein <)oor Sogen ein fCeined Sbenteuer. %vx 
le^ten (Sonnabenb ndntlid^ fag ** id^ ru^ig in nteinent ^xxxmzx wx^ 
tad* in einer 3^itw"9; ^^ ^<^^ wm ^Ib 10 tjonnittagd. ?lnf 
einmat" flojjfte" ed an bie I^tire ; id^ dffnete, unb \ia flanben gtoei 
^ofigiflen toor mir. ^SWein ^err," fagte" ber eine berfefben," 
„l^aben @ie 3^ren @efbbeute( bei fid^ ?" „®etoi§/ antwortete id^ 
erflaunt unb fledtte bie ^anb in bie Xafc^e. %ber ber ^eutel 
loar nid^t ba. 

Vocabulary. 



9'benteuer, n. s, 1, adventure. 
dngftigen (fid^), u, torment 

one's self, be anxious, 
a'nttoorten, u, answer; pret, 

antmortete. 
bang(e), adv., anxiously; bange 

mad^en^ with dot., to trouble. 
SSeutel, m. s. 1, purse. 
ei'nnta(/ adv,, once ; einma'f, 

just, pray, 
erftaunt, pple., astonished, 
gatt, m. s. 2 (pi d; , case, [fall] . 
@elb, n, 8. S, money, [yield]. 
©efunb^eit, /. w,, health, 

[-80i|nd-]. 
§anb, /. 8. 2 (pi a), hand. 
ffopfen, V,, knock ;^e<., t(o))fte. 



dffnen, u, open ; pret. dffnete. 

^oligi'fl, m. m, policeman. 

fd^einen^ u, seem, shine. 

fifeen, u, sit ; pret. fag. 

©onnabenb, m. «. 2, Saturday, 
[eve of Snn-day]. 

ftedten, u, put, stick; pret. 
fledfte. 

fle^en, u, stand ; pret. flanb. 

Xafd^e^ /. w., pocket 

2:^ur(e), /. w., door. 

u'nbebeutenb, adj., insignifi- 
cant. 

U'nfaH, m. s. 2 (pi. a), acci- 
dent. 

U'nru^e//.ti7., unrest, concern. 
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NoTBB. — > ^ettt, your, the possessive corresponding to ^u, which 
the writer uses in addressing his mother. — ' Ie(^tf It WiouM, cf last 
monlUi, Notice the weak adjective, § 107, 5; bnt one might also say bed 
Iet5ten9Ronot«.— 3 font mix . ... in 'bit Qanht, came into my hands, 
came to hani; mir takes the place of a possessive agreeing with 
$anbe. ^ont is pret. of fommciu— < er(l geflem, ordy yesterday.— 
^ ^U, ^U( ; all prononns of address are written with a capital in 
letters (see § 4, 2). ^ic^ is object of angfligen; !S)u brauci^fl !S)i4 nici^t 
gu angfligeit = you do not need to trouble yoursdf.—^ let iSnd^, unlh you, 
L e., the family. — ^ f4reiie# write ^ imperative 2. pers. sing. — ^ fof iH^, 
I UHis sitting (see Ex. V, n. 5). - » lod, wis reading; pret. of Icfeiu — 
" iltf ei'ttmol, ofl ai once.— ^^ flojlfte th *^e t«w a knock.— ^ fogte, 
said; pret. of fagciu— » Ut\tlhtU, of ihem (§ 134, 1). 
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126. Strong Forms. The possessives which cor- 
respond to the various personal pronouns are as 
follows : 



vi) : mcin, my, 
bu : bcin, thy. 
cr : fcin, his. 
fie : i^r, her. 

@ie 



e^ : fern, its. 

totr : unfer, our. 

i^r : euer, your. 

pe : i^r, their. 



O^t, your. 
®etn also stands for the indefinite possessive one^s. 

1. The possessives^ when they agree with a noun, are 
declined in the singular like the article ein, in the plural 
like any strong adjective ; thus : 







Singular. 




FluraL 




Masc. 


Fein. 


Neut. 


M. F. N. 


N. 


mein 


meine 


mein 


meine 


G. 


meine^ 


tneiner 


metned 


metner 


D. 


meinem 


mcinet 


metnem 


meinen 


A. 


meinen 


tnetne 


mein 


meine 


N. 


euer 


eure 


ener 


enre 


G. 


eute^ 


• eurer 


enred 


enret 


D. 


eurem 


eurer 


entem 


enren 


A. 


toxm 


^ure 


euev 


cure 
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2. But when no noun follows (except sometimes in 
the predicate), the possessives, like fetn and the numeral 
ein, take the ending er in the nominatiye singular mas- 
culine, and the ending e^ in the nominative and accusative 
singular neuter ; e. g., fcin Satcr ifl ^aufmann, mciner ifl 
Strgt, his father is a merchant, mine is a physician, 

126. Weak Forms. Any of the above mentioned pos- 
sessives may be preceded by ber, and take, then, the 
regular inflection of a weak adjective ; e. g., fcine 6Itern 
ftnb reic^, bic mcincn ftnb arm, his parents are rich, mine 
are poor, 

1. Each of the possessives forms, further, a derivative 
stem in ig (unfer and euer losing their e before the suffix), 
which is used only after bet and has also the inflection of 
a weak adjective ; thus instead of tneiner and bie meinen, in 
the last two examples, one might say ber meinige and bie 
meinigen. Neither of the weak forms of the possessive can 
be used with accompanying noun. 

a. Observe that the forms described in the last three 
paragraphs correspond to the English ' compound ' pos- 
sessives mine, thine, hers, etc. But the latter may also be 
represented, in the predicate, by the uninflected mein, 
bcin, etc. 

2. 2)a^ SJietnC/ ba^ SJtetntge, etc. (as substantives) refer to 
property ; bic SKcincn, bic SKeitiigcn, etc., to friends, rel- 
atives, partisans, or the like ; e. g., cr ^ot bo^ ©cine (ba^ 
©cinige) t)crfd^tt)enbet, he has squandered his property; id) 
grftfee bid^ unb bic 35ctnigen, I greet you and yours, 

127. Possessive Compounds. Each of the possessive 
stems, amplified by the syllable ct, enters into com- 
position with the three prepositions t)aI6 (^albcr, \)aU 
ben), on behalf of tuegcn, on account of and um . . . . 
ttjiHen, for the sake of giving the forms meinetoegen, on 
my account, for aught I care, so far as I am concerned. 
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lticinct{)aI6, on my account, um tnctnctoillcn, for my sake, 
eta 

1. SWctnettocgcn, on my account, bcinctl^albctt, on your 
behalf, etc., take the place of toegen meiner, on account of me, 
beiner ^alben, on behalf of you, etc. On the origin of these 
forms see § 30C. 

2. Each of the possessives, in the genitive singular 
masculine, strong form (meine^, i^re^, etc.), enters into 
composition with g(eid^en, from the adjective gletd^, like, 
giving the forms mcinc^gfcid^en, the like of me, 3^rc^glctd^cn, 
the like of you, etc. These forms are invariable. 

128. Congrnence of the Possessive. The possessive 
fein corresponds, in the singular number, to masculine 
and neuter nouns, i^r to feminines ; e. g., bcr Saiim \)at 
fcinc ©latter bcrlorcn, the tree has lost its leaves ; fclbft bic 
grci^eit \)ai i^rc Slad^tcilc, even freedom has its disadvant- 
ages, 

1. But with neuter nouns whose natural gender is 
feminine the possessive is apt to be i^r ; e. g., bad 3Rdbd^en 
^at i^tc SWuttcr t^erloten, the girl has lost her mother, 

2. With a neuter collective noun the possessive is 
regularly fein, though English may require tlieir ; e. g., 
bod 3SoIf bcftonb auf fetnc SRct^tc, the people insisted upon their 
rights. 

EXERCISE XXV. 
READiNa Lesson : Personal and Possessive Pronoxtns. 

nOfl bied 3^r Sigcntitm ?" frogtc cr nun, unb bomit Icgtc ct 
ctncn Seutct t)or mir* ouf ben lif^. n3)er Seutel ifl oUerbingd 
mein," antmortete Of, „ahtx tt)ie in oUer SBelt fommt er, in 3^re 
^anbe?** „!Dod ifl unfre Sot^e," ontwortete er. „?lbet ifl ed' 
htnn toittlxi) ber 3^rige? Sefe^en ®ie i^n genau." 5)orauf 
na^nt id) ben 93eute( in bie $anb ; ed toav bod^ ' ntd^t nteiner, nur 
bent nteinigen fe^r &^n(id^. de^t ertlftrte ii) i^nen ntetnen Orrtum. 
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®ie fallen ^ fitSf Derfd^milt in bie Sngen unb rebeten leife ein paax 
SDorte mit eutanber. ^arauf fagte ber.ftltete bet betben SRdnnet 
3u mit : „2Bo )oaten ®ie benn geflent Slbenb, unb )oie t>xti @e(b 
fatten ®ie 6ei ftd^ ?'' dd^ nannte i^nt ben JDtt^ einen gemiffen 
Songettgatten, unb bie ©unune Don 75 SWotf/ „3)o« flinnnt 
genau,'' fogte jefet bet jilngete gu feinem fiometoben. „3bm,** 
fogte bet anbete gu mit : „3fl bie^ Dielleic^t bet O^tige ?** 3)omit 
gog et einen anbeten Seutel and bet S^fd^e. !Die^ma( )oat e^ 
mitUid^ bet meinige ; aud^ ftimmte bet dn^alt S)ie ©efd^id^te' 
mit bem falf d^en Seutel mat nut eine ^tttfung meinet ^teblid^feit 

VOCABUIABY. 



ft^nlid^, adj. (dot.), similar, 
a^ttetbi'ng^, adv., to be sure, 
befe^en, v., look at, [be-see]. 
bami't/ adv., therewith, 
bata'uf, adv., there-upon. 
(gi'gentum, n. s. S, property. 

[own-dom]. 
eina'nbet, pron. (indecl), each 

other, one another, 
etfteten, v., explain ; pret. et* 

ftette. 
folfd^, adj., false, wrong, 
genau'^o^'., exactly, carefully. 



dn^alt, m. «. 2, contents, 

[in-hold]. 
ftameto'b, m. w., comrade. 
legen, v., lay ; pret. legte. 
leife, adv., softly, in low tone. 
Ttad, f. w., mark. 
nennen, v., name ; pret. nonnte. 
^tttfung, /. w., trial, proving. 
9teb(id^feit/ /. w., honesty, 
fttmmen, v., tally, coincide, 
©umme, / to., sum. 
t)etf d^mi^t, adv., shrewdly. 
SBott, n. 8. 2-S^ word. 
giel^en, v., draw;j>re^. gog,[tow]. 



NoTBB.— 1 Hot mit Oltf Hen Stf4 ; after legen, \t%t\\ and other verbs 
of placing, auf takes the ace. on account of the motion implied. $ot 
mit, dat., as answering the question wherectbouts npon the table. 

— *t9', notice the gender; ^eutet is masc, bnt t9 is nsed without 
regard to the gender of the predicate bet 34tige, to denote identity. 
—^t$ toot Hot ni4t meinet, U voas not mine q/ier aU. The predicate 
possessive is apt to be declined when the noun to which it refers is not 
expressed in the same sentence. — * f o^ett fi4 • • • • in 'bit Kttgett, 
looked in each other's eyes ; fa^eu, pret. of fe^en ; fld^, dat. in reciprocal 
sense, § 123, 3. — ^ SRotf, marks; the singolar form is always used 
after a numeraL The mark is the German unit of corrency = $0.25. 

— ^ (9ef4t4te mit, affair cf.— '' SSorte means voords in connected dis- 
course ; hotter, words without connection. 
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EXERCISE XXVL 

Rbadinq Lesson : Conqruencb of Personal, Possessive 

AND Reflexive Pronouns. 

NoTB. — The same matter is given below in three different forms: 
(o) as it wonld appear if written, say, by a teacher to (me or more pnpils 
who had jnst left school ; (6) as it wonld be written by a father to his 
son ; (c) as it would be written by a father to his two sons. 

3d^ fogc 3^ncn aufric^tig, ®ie ^abcn cine ^txi fd^tocrcr 
^rflfmig toot fid^ ; borum l^iltcn ©ie fid^ t)or ^ folf d^cn ©d^rittcn. 
d^te (S(tem, 3^re Secret, ertoarten toiel toon d^nen ; auf 3^nen unb 
auf d^rem ©ftidc ru^en i^rc ^offnungcn. %htx @ie fcnncn 3l^re 
^Pid^t ; id^ btouc^e jic 3^ncn nic^t gu erflftren. Scrgcuben ©ie 
nic^t 3^rc ^txi ; tocrfoffcn ®ic fid^ fo toict ofe mfiglid^' auf 3^re 
eigne ^roft, "ouf S^ten eignen 5fei§. 3Sot aflen 35tngen feien 
@ie* fid^ felbet treu. 

3d^ foge 5)ir oufric^tig, !Du l^ofl eine ^txi fd^toeret ^rflfung 
toor 3)ir ; barum ^iite * 5)tc^ toor folf c^en ©Written. 3)euie 
(gitern, 3)eine getter, erworten toiet toon 3)ir ; ouf 3)tr unb auf 
©einem ®(ildfe ru^en il^re ^offnungen. abet 3)u fennfl 3)eine 
^pic^t; id^ braud^e fie Dir nid^t gu erflaren. Sergeube* nic^t 
!i)eine SA^j ^wfaffe* 3)id^ fo toiet afe mSglid^ auf Deine eigne 
ftraft, auf !Deinen eignen gfei§* Sot atten Dingen fei* Dit 
felbet tteu. 

(0) 

3d^ fage guc^ auftid^tig, 3^t l^abt eine ^txi fc^weret ^tiifung 
toot Sud^ ; batum ^utet * (gud^ toot falf c^en ©c^titten. gute 
Sltern, (gute Septet, etmatten toiel toon (guc^ ; auf gud^ unb auf 
Sutem ®tfld(e tu^n i^te ^offnungen. abet 3^t fennt gure 
^Pid^t ; id^ btaud^e pe gud^ nic^t gu etfl&ten. Setgeubet^ nid)i 
gute ^t\i ; toetfagt* gud^ fo toiet af« mSgfit^ auf gute eigne ^taft, 
auf guten eignen ^teig. Sot alien S)ingen feib '' gud^ felbet tteu. 
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YOCABULABT. 



au'fiu^tig, adj., sincere^ frank, 
[up-right]. 

bortt'm/ a^u, = urn bo^, there- 
fore. 

cigctt, adj., own. 

^eig, m. 8. (nopL), industry. 

^offnung, /. w., hope. 

I^fttcn (fid)), v., be on one's 
guard, [heed]. 



^Pid^t, /. w., duty, [plight], 
ru^en, u, rest, 
©d^ritt, m. s. 2, step. 
\i(totx, adj., heavy, hard, 
treu, adj., true, faithful 
t^ergeuben, v., waste, 
tjcrloffctt (ftd^), v., rely (upon 
= auf). 



Notes.— 1 l^ntett @ie M llOt, ^ <^ yo^ guard against (see Ex. Vlll, 
n. 14).— « fo Utel old mogltd) = ntoglid^fl »iel; as much cw po««Nc.— 

' feien @ie, &c; imv. 3. (= 2.) pL of fcin.— * Ijiite^ l^tx^euU, Hetloffe, 
fei;aU imv. 2. pers. smg.— * jjitet utrgeii^et uttltft f ei^ ; ^ 

imy. 2. pers. pL 



EXERCISE XXVn. 



Colloquy. 



®utcn abcnb, §err SKftttcr. SBic bcpnbcn ®ic fld^ ^eutc 
abenb ? 

3(^ fclbfl bin gcfunb, ober e« ge^t nid^t gut bet mix gu ^oufe. 

!Da^ t^ut mtr letb. @^ ift hoij teine^ ber ^inber toteber 
franf? 

3o, leibcr^; bie ^leinc f^ai wicbct ^o|)ftt)c^ — bogu ein tocnig 
JJiebcr. 

!Dag tfl f onbcrbor. @ebcn @ie i^r rcgefmagtg bic ?lrgnct ? 

@ctt)i§, obcr c« ^ifft nid^t^ me^r. 3d^ bittc ®ic, fofort gu 
un« gu fotmncn. 

@Ieid^ biefcn SugenbUdf tncincttocgen. Sittc, fcfecn ®ic flc^. 
3n gttjei SKinutcn bin id^ bcreit. 

Sij banfc 3^nen fc^v. ®ic madden ftd^ t)icl 5DW^c urn unfcrt- 
loiUen. 

35ittc, f^)rec^en Sic nid^t batoon. 3d^ t^ue nur meinc ^flid^t. 
SBogu bin td^ benn 2ltgt ? 
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n. 

Good evening, doctor. How do you do this even- 
ing? 

Very well, thank you. How goes it at your house? 

I am sorry, but the little girl is sick again.' 

Is it possible ? What is the matter with her this 
time? 

Oh, she has the old headache again,' and withal a little 
fever. 

I must see * her again. Wait a moment I shall be * 
ready directly. 

I thank you very much, but you do not need ^ to hurry. 
We have time enough, so far as I am concerned. ^ 

Vocabulary. 



%x^nti', f. w,, medicine, 
bceilen (fic^), v., hurry, 
bcreit, adj., ready, [-ready]. 
banfen, v, (dot.), thank. 
ba^u, adv,, besides, withal. 
fcl^Ieu, v., fail ; ttja^ fe^lt, ivith 

dot., what is the matter ? 
JJtcbcr, n, «. 1, fever. 
genug/ adj., enough, 
gcfunb, adj., well, healthy, 

[-sound]. 
^Uxij, adv., directly ; as adj., 

like, [-like]. 
^dfcn, u, help ; ^i(ft, helps. 



^op^totfj, n. s. 2, headache, 

[-woej. 
fran!, adj., sick, ilL 
leib, adj., disagreeable ; e^ 

t^ut mil* feib, I am sorry, 

[loath]. 
SJtu^e, f. w., pains, trouble, 
tnilffen, u, must; \6) mvi% 

I must. 
rcgehnagig, adj., regular, 
fprcc^en, v., speak, 
toarten, v., wait. 
kQOgu, adv., to what end, 

what for. 



Notes.— » lettier^ unfortunately, alas; shortened from luad not^ Icibcr 
ifl, ichai is siiil more disagreeable. — « ogtLln^ luicbcr, directly after verb. 
— 3 see her again, fte mieber fe^eu.— * I shaU be • • • • direetlj, ic^ bin 

gleic^ — ^ jon do not need to hurry, @ie bvauc^en ftc^ nici^t gu 

bceileu.— * so Ikr as I am coneemed, § 141, 1. 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVES. 

129. The Forms. The common demonstrative pro- 
nouns are bie§, this, jen, that, and bcr, that. To these 
are to be added the so-called determinatives, bcrjcttige, 
that, berfclbc, the same, and fold^, such. The first three 
are declined as follows : 







Singui 


lar. 


Plural. 




Maflc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


M. F. N. 


N. 


bicfer 


biefc 


biefe^, bieg, 


biefe 


a 


bicfc^ 


bicfer 


biefe^ 


biefer 


D. 


biefetn 


biefer 


biefetn 


biefen 


A, 


bicfcn 


biefe 


biefe« 


biefe 


N. 


jener 


jene 


jene^ 


jene 


G. 


jcnc^ 


jener 


jene^ 


jener 


D. 


icnctn 


jener 


jenem 


jenen 


A. 


jcncn 


jene 


j[ene3 


jene 


N. 


ber 


bte 


ba^ 


bie 


G. 


beffcn 


beren 


bcffcn 


beren, berer, 




(beg) 


(ber) 


(be«) 


(ber) 


D. 


betn 


ber 


bem 


benen (ben) 


A. 


ben 


bie 


ba^ 


bie 



1. All the demonstratives can be used either substan- 
tively or adjectively. When ber is used adjectively it is 
inflected precisely like the article ber, which is nothing 
but a demonstrative pronoun weakened in force by loss 
of its accent. Hence the short forms in parenthesis. 

130. TTse of bied and |eti-. 3!)ic^, cognate with this, 
denotes proximity, while jcn-, cognate with yon, de- 
notes remoteness; e. g., jcucr 93erg (bort) ift t)icl ^6f)cr 
ate biefer (^ier), that mountain (yonder) is much higher 
than this one (here) ; in biefem 2e6en, in this life (i. e., 
the life that now is); til jener SBelt, in that world 
(i. e., the world to come). 

1. Referring to two objects lately mentioned bie^ means 
the latter and jcn- the former. 
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2. The short form bte^ is especially common as absolute 
subject, being used without reference to the gender or 
number of a predicate noun ; e. g., bic3 t|l tneinc Sc^ttjeflcr, 
this 18 my sister ; bic3 finb jyrcunbc toon mir, these are friends 
of mine, 

13L TTse of ber* 3)cr denotes neither proximity nor 
remoteness, but simple emphasis. It is distinguished 
in speech by its accent, and in print, if necessary, 
by spaced type ; e. g., bcr S!)?cn)cf) i)t ftcrblid); ill bcr 
.^infidjt cjlcid)t ci* bcm Zmc, man is mortal; in that respect 
he is like the brute, 

1. The form ba^, like bie^, is often used without refer- 
ence to the gender or number of a predicate noun ; e. g., 
ha^ ifl mcinc ©d^ttjcfler, that is my sister; ha9 jinb g^^euubc t)on 
mir, those are friends of mine. Note that the verb agrees 
in number with the predicate noun. 

2. 3)cr often takes the place of an emphatic personal 
pronoun ; e. g., ber i|l feiu 3)ic^ter, he is no poet, 

132. Bemonstratiye Compounds. For a case-form of 
ba^, used alone in the dative or accusative after a 
preposition, and not referring to a living object, it is 
usual to substitute a compound of ha ; e. g., bauon ift 
fcinc lavage, there is no question about that, 

a. In like manner a compound of l^ter may be sub- 
stituted for a case-form of bic3 under similar circum- 
stances ; e. g., ^icritt ficgt ber Untcrft^ieb, in this lies the 
difference, 

1, The three prepositions tocgcn, ^olb and um . . . . 
totUett enter into composition with ht^, not with ha, giving 
the forms bc^^olb, be^tocgcn, rarely bc^ttjittcn, all meaning 
on thai account, 

2. !De^g(etd^en and bergletc^ett are indeclinable pronominal 
adjectives meaning such like, the like of that. 
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133. ^erjjettige. The determinative pronoun berjcnigc 

inflects both parts throughout, the bcr being declined 

like the article bcr, the stem jcnig like a weak adjective ; 

thus: 

Singular, Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. M. F. N. 

N. bcrjcnige biejcnige bo^icnigc bicjcnigett 

G. be^icnigen bcrjlcnigcn, etc. bcqemgcn, etc. 

1. 3)ericnigc is generally followed by a relative pronoun, 
in connection with which it means he (who), the one (who), 
that (which). 

134. ®erfeI6e» The inflection of bcrfelbe is similar to 
that of bcrjenigc ; thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. M. F. N. 

N. berfefbc bicfefbc ba^fclbc bicfefben 

G. be^fclbcn bcrfclbcn, etc. bcrfclbcn, etc. 

1. 35erfelbc means the same, but it is very often used 
where English employs a personal pronoun (cf. § 122, 2). 

135. @ol(^* ®otd^, stcch, has regular adjective in- 
flection, but may also stand uninflected, especially 
before an adjective; e. g., folcb fc^oiici^ SJBcttcr (more 
common than folc^c^ )d)6nc SScttcr), sitch fine weather. 

1. ®oIc^ may precede or follow cin ; if it precedes, it is 
uninflected ; if it follows, inflected ; thus such a man is 
either fotc^ ein 9Rann or ein folc^er 9Dtann. 

a. Instead of fotc^ ein, fo ein is common, 

EXERCISE XXVIII. 

Colloquy : Demonstrative Pronouns. 

I. 
35ittc, fcfecn ©ie fic^. 5Ke^nien ®ic bicfcn ©tul^f om Ofcn. 
35e^a(ten 2ie ben fiir ftc^. ^i) ^o(e * mir jenen am JJenjlcr. 
Stun, h)ie ge^t'^ 3^nen feit jcnem Slbcnb im I^cotcr ? 
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3m gangen xtift gut ; aber biefe^ emige <Stubteren' mad^t tntr 
M^meilen £of)ftt)e^. 

5)a^ ifl f d^abc ; abcr ®ic fcrncn babei * bod^ bic^ unb ba^ ? 

£), natitrlic^. 9?ur ifl c^ immcr biefefbc ©cft^ic^tc. 3d^ bcnfc 
oft an jenc ^txt t)or brci 3Konotcn. 

Qa, ha^ ttjarcn fd^fine 2age. — SS5a3 ^orcn ®ic bcnn t)on jenetn 
altcn ^crrn, betn * tnit bcr l^iibf c^cn Sod^tcr ? 

5)cr too^nt nic^t mc^r in jencr ®cgenb ; fcin ©o^n unb bcffen* 
$rau mac^ten i^nt ba^ Seben gu fauer. 

Qa, bic* toarcn aud^ mir uncrtraglic^. 5!Jiit fold^en Seuten ifl 
ein freunbUc^e^ Ser^dltnid unm5g(i(^. 

n. 

Please take a seat.' That* chair is not comfortable — 
take this one. 

That one* by the window is better stilL*" I will get 
that" 

Well, how do you find yourself since that week in the 
country?" 

Oh, don't speak of that. The contrast between that 
time and this gives me the headache. 

Poor fellow ! For my part," I find this life here very 
pleasant. 

Of course ** — ^these everlasting books. They are your 
best friends. 

To be sure ; a good book is always the same, not this " 
to-day and that to-morrow, like human beings. " 

Very fine ; where did you get" that saying? 

VOCABULABY. 



bc^altcn, u, keep, [behold]. 
bequem, adj., comfortable. 
bt^kQet'len^ adv,, at times. 
ekQtg, adv., everlasting, [aye-]. 
@egenb, /. w., region, 
©cgcnfa^j, w. s. 2 (pi d), con- 
trast 



^olcn, v., fetch ; pret. ^oltc. 
^oren, v., hear, 
^ilbfc^, adj., pretty. 
Icrncn, v., learn. 
oft/ adv,, often, oft. 
rcc^t, adv., right, very, 
fauer^ adj., bitter, sour. 
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©d^abc, m. tox, (pL ©d^abcnj, 
injury, loss ; ba^ ift fd^abc, 
that is a pity, [scatiie]. 

fcit, prep, (dot,), since. 

©prud^, m. 8. 2, saying. 



flubie'rcn, u, study. 
u'ncrtr&glid^, adj., intolerable, 
unmd'glid^, adj., impossible. 
Scrl^altni^, n. s. 2, relation. 
toofft'x, adv., whence. 



Notes. — i til( (olf, / wUl get; the present tense denoting an im- 
mediate purpose. — ^ ^tul^itttU, a verbal noon, or infinitive used as a 
nonn ; all such are n. s. 1. — 3 ]|||(ift^ incidentally, in so d dng, in con- 
nection wUh that. Never translate babel by iher^y, which is baburt^. — 
* 'htVX, the one. — * lieffeit %XWX, the tatter's wife, the son's wife; fcinc grau 
would mean his own wife. — • t^it, they, those people. — ^tlke a seat^ 
ne^men &t $Ia^.— « that, bcr.— » that one, jcncr.— ^^ better still, nod^ 
belter.— " that, ben.— ^* in the eonntrj; see Ex. IX, n. 5.— " for mj 
part; see Ex. XXI, n. 7.— ^^ of course, uaturlit^.— '* thi^ to-dajr, ^eiite 
bie«.— ^sliite hnman beingrs, wlc bic aWeufc^eiu— " where did you 
get, mo^er gotten ^ie, or mo^er ^abeu @ie. 
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136. The Forms. The ordinary relative pronouns are 
bcr and iDcld^, both meaning toJio, which, that. They are 
declined as follows : 

Singular. FluraL 

Masc. Fem. Neut. M. F. N. 

N. ber bie ba^ bic 

G. befjen beren bcffen bcren 

D. bctn ber bem bencn 

A. ben bic ba^ bic 

N. iDctd^cr iDctd^e h)cl^c^ iDctd^c 

G. iDctd^c^ iDcl^cr iDcld^c^ todi^tx 

D. miijtm totiijtx totii^tm rocld^cn 

A. n)c((i^cn todift todift^ totlift 

1. The interrogative pronouns h)cr, who, and toa^, what 
(for their inflection see § 143), are also used as relatives, 
but only as compound or indefinite relatives = h£ who, 
whoever, that which, whatever. (For an important exception 
with regard to toa^ see § 141, 2.) 
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137. The Aelative Clause. In a relative clause the in- 
flected verb comes last. The relative pronoun itself 
comes first (except when it is governed by a prepo- 
sition) and agrees with its antecedent in gender and 
number ; e. g., njcl)e bcr SKuttcr, bercn Sinb unbantbar ift, 
alas for the mother whose child is ungrateful; cr i)"t cin 
Snabc, uoit bcm id) nur ®iitci§ gcljurt Ijabc, he is a boy of 
whom I have heard only good reports. 

1. The relative cannot be omitted, as it so often is in 
English ; e. g., the man I mean is bcr 2Kann, ben x6) mcinc ; 
the house I live in, ba^ §au«, in toetd^em (or tDorin) i(^ too^nc. 

138. Use of ber and totlif. Either relative may refer 
to a person or to a thing. SSeld^ is used both adjec- 
tively and substantively, bcr always substantively; 
e. g., cr ift cin 9Kann, bcr (or ipctd^cr) ftcti3 bic 9Bat)r^cit 
fprid)t, njcld^cr (never bcr) Sigcn)d^aft cr fcin &lnd Ucrbantt, 
Jie is a man who always speaks the truth, to which trait 
he owes his success, 

1. In the genitive the forms of ber are required ; else- 
where there is a free choice between ber and xot\6), subject 
only to considerations of style and euphony. 

139. Substitutes for the Relative. For the dative or 
accusative of bcr or Jpcld^, depending upon a preposition 
and not referring to a living object, it is usual to 
substitute a compound of the preposition with the 
adverb Jdo, tohere (before vowels luor) ; e. g., ba^o i)"t 
bcr ^Puntt, luorauf id) bc[tcf)c, that is the point I imist upon 
(the point tvhereupon I insist). 

1. For the genitive of a relative depending on one of 
the prepositions ffalb or tDegen, and not referring to per- 
sons, is substituted one of the compounds n^e^^alb, or 
iDe^roegen ; e. g., i^ mar tranf, n)e^^a(6 i^ gu $aufe bleiben 
mu^te, / was sick, for which reason I had to remain at home. 
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2. A simple adverb may take the place of a relative ; 
e. g., bcr £)rt, Ujo t^ iDO^nc, t?ie place where ( = in which) 
I live; bie 2lrt, U)ic er tebt, the way (in which) he lives, 

140. TTse of tticr as Eelative. SBer as relative can 
have no antecedent, being itself both antecedent and 
relative ; e. g., lucr gefunb ift (never bcr, iDer cjefunb i)t) 
braud^t feincn 9(rjt, he who is well does iwt need a 
physician, 

1. But when h)cr has gone before, its implied antecedent 
may be expressed, in the form of a demonstrative, for 
emphasis ; e. g., xotx gefunb ift, bcr brau^t feincn ^Irgt. 

2. Followed by and^, nur or tmmer (other words may or 
may not intervene) xotx acquires the force of an indefinite 
relative = whoever ; e. g., fie tfl jebenfatt^ ^«bfc^, Xotx fie Qwi) 
fcin mag, she is pretty at any rate, whoever she may be. 

141. TTse of tna^ as Eelative. The use of the neuter 
IDQ^ as compound and indefinite relative = what, whatever, 
that which, the thing which, etc., runs nearly parallel to 
that of the masculine-feminine xotx ; e. g., xoa^ \6) fe^e, (ba^) 
n)ci§ \i)f what I see, (thai) I know ; c^ ift fatfc^, \t)a§ man and) 
fag en ntag, it is false, whatever they may say. 

a. So also when the antecedent is a sentence ; e. g., 
e^ gclang mtr nic^t, wa^ mxij fe^r argerte, / did not succeed, 
which vexed me greatly. 

1. This ma^ is often best translated by so far as ; e. g., 
tt)a^ ntic^ betrifft, so far as concerns me. 

2. After any neuter pronoun, or adjective (especially a 
superlative) taken in a general sense, the regular relative 
is n)a^, not \>a^ ; e. g., nid^t atte^, toa^ gtcingt, ift @olb, not aU 
that glitters is gold ; ba§ ift e^, toa^ ntic^ argert, it is that that 
vexes me ; ba^ ift ba^ befte, toa^ ic^ t^un fann, that is the best 
that I can do ; ba^ ®ro§e, wa^ i6) an iJ^m ben)unbre, the great 
qualities that I admire in him. 
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EXERCISE XXIX. 
Reading Lesson: Relative Pronouns. 

142. Bnle of Order III: The Dependent Order. In a 

dependent sentence the verb comes at the end ; e. g., 
tt)iffcn Sic, ob bcr Softor 5U ^aufc ift? do you hnoio 
tvhether the doctor is at home ? crinucm @ic fic^, WO ©ic 
gcftcrn 511 bicfcr ^c'xt tvaxcn ? do you rememher ichere you 
ivere yesterday at this time ? 

a. The case in which ' the verb ' is in a compound tense^ 
and so consists of more than one word, will be provided 
for further on. 

1. This rule covers all sentences introduced by a sub- 
ordinating conjunction, a relative pronoun or particle, or 
an indirect interrogative. 

2. Subordinate sentences of every kind are usually set 
off by a comma. 

©ottingen, ben 5. 3um, 1893. 

Sieber §err aWuIIcr ! 3fl^r freunbti^cr Srtef, in bem ®ie mir fo 
t)iel 3nterefyante^ uber bie Sc^nte erja^lcn, unb ber nun Icibcr fc^on 
gmci SSSod^cn unbeantttjortet liegt/ h)av ntir ^oc^fl iDtttfontntem 
S^ freut nttc^ fcl^r,^ bag bie guten greunbe, mit benen ic^ tange 
3cit fo gliitflid^ tebte, nod^ intmer an mic^ benfen. S^ giebt ein 
(Bpniftodxt, totii^e^ (autet : „5lu^ ben 3lugen, au« bem ©inn" ; 
aber, toa^ ntid^ betrifft, fo ' finbe id^ l^ier unter tauter ^^emben, 
bag Of je^t crfl ntetne aUen §ceunbe ric^tig fd^d^e. 

3Ba^ ®ie Don bem jungen ^xx\^ 9)?ofer ft^reiben, beffen ©treic^c 
S^nen fo Diet 9Rul^e madden, ifl ntir ganj begreiflic^. I^er Sunge 
roar Dun Sinb auf * ein Saugenic^t^, ber nur an buntme (Streic^e* 
bac^te.* Sij roeig, \>a^ er nid^t rebtid^ ifl, unb roer feinen 
6l^ara!ter ffat, bem' ifl nun nid^t gu l^elfen. 3ltteg, roa« ber 
!i?el^rer fur einen folc^en ©fitter t^ut, tfl Dertorene Wlnfjt, ^i\x 
ben 9tat, ben Sie mir in Segug auf meine Stubien geben, banfe 
ic^ 3^nen fe^r. S)a ®ie mid^ fo tange fennen, roiffen (3ie am 
beflen, rooju* ic^ fal^ig bin, unb roetd^e' getter id^ 3U Dermeiben 
l^abe. 
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VOCABULABT. 



bcgrctflid^, adj., comprehen- 
sible. 

betrcffcn, u, concern ; betrifft, 
concerns. 

Sejug, m. s. 2 (pi n), refer- 
ence^ regard. 

S^ara'ftcr, m. s. 2 (pi At'xt), 

character. 
bQ/ sub, conj,, as, since, 
ba^/ sub. conj., that, 
bumm, adj., stupid, [dumh]. 
fdl^tg, adj., capable, fit, suited, 
^el^ter, m. s. 1, mistake, 
frcucn, v., rejoice ; e^ freut 

mtc^, I am glad, 
glticflid^, adj., happy. 



lautcn, v., purport, run. 

SWiii^e,/. w., trouble, pains. 

9Jat, m. 8. (no pi), advice. 

rebttd^, adj., honest, candid. 

f(i^(l|en, v., value, esteem. 

©inn, m. s. 2, sense, mind. 

©pric^tDort, n. s. 3, proverb. 

©trcid^, m. s. 2, prank, trick, 
stroke. 

Jau'genid^t^, m. (indecl), 
good-for-nothing. 

unbea'nttoortct, pple., unan- 
swered. 

t>nioxtn, ppUi, lost, [forlorn], 

Denneiben, u, avoid. 

witlfo'mmcn, adj., welcome. 



Notes. — ' fitegt, hets lain, has been lying (Ex. YII, n. 1). — < fo {iitbe 
iii, I find. When a subordinate sentence has gone before, the prin- 
cipal sentence mast stand in the inverted order, and f o is often put 
before the principal verb to make the inversion easier. Such a fo 
should not be translated. — 3 je^t frfl, lit. now first; but I value now 
first = I just begin to value. — * Hon fttnll auf, from a chUd vp ; i e., 
from childhood. — ^tummt ^tttOit, mischief .— ^ tai^tt, thought, xjoas 
thinking; pret. of bcufeu.— ' Hem ifl UxH^ilXL (flfflt, hb (i. e., such a 
person) is not to be helped. It is necessary to use bem here because 
^elfeu governs the dat. One could not say luer nid)t rcbli(^ ifl, ifl iiit^t 
gu ^elfeii. — ^ tOO|lt, tOfllfef; these are indirect interrogatives, and as 
such require the dependent order. The direct form would be : ^ogu 
bin '\6) fa^ig ? 2SeId)c ge^Icr ^abc id) ju oermcibcn ? 



THE INTERROGATIVES. 

143. The Forms. The interrogative pronouns are iucr, 
who, tt)a^, tohat, iDctc^, lohich, what, and lua^ f iir (ein), tohat 
sort of (a), ivhat. 

1. The inflection of \otx and tt)a^, which do not vary for 
number, is as follows : 
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N. tt)cr tt)a3 

G. h)cffen, tot^ tocffen, h)c« 

D. iDcm 

A. n)cn tt)a« 

0. The short form tot^ is little used except in the 
compounds tt)c^^alb and toc^toegen, why. The missing 
dative of tt)a^ is supplied by the compounds of tt)o 
(§ 144, 1). 

2. SBeld^ is inflected like the relative totldf, but is often 
uninflected before ctn or an adjective, especially in ex- 
clamatory phrases ; e. g., toeld^ (ein) fd^onc^ St(b, what (a) 
pretty picture, 

3. In toa^ filr ein the h)a^ does not vary, but cin is 
inflected (in the singular) like the article ein. 

144. TTse of met and totldi. SBcr is used of persons 
only, loa^ of things only, and Weld) of either persons or 
things. SBcr and \va^$ are used without a noun, \vd6) 
either with or without; e. g., tvcx ift jenci* 9)f ann? toho 
is that niayi? Jurici^c^o 95ud) meincn ®ie? tvliat (tvhich) 
book do you mean ? 

1. For the dative and accusative of xoa^, dependent on 
a preposition, it is usual to substitute a compound of n)0 ; 
e. g., ttjogu ber ?finn? why the fuss? woran arbeiten ©ic? 
what are you working atf 

146. TTse of mad ffir (ein). In this pronoun the fur is 
without prepositional force, and cin takes the case 
required by the syntax of the sentence. SBa^ may be 
separated by one or more words from fiir cin ; e. g., tna^ 
fiir cin SBanm ift ba^g, or ipa^ ift ba§ fiir cin SBaum? lohat 
kind of a tree is that? iDQ^ fur cincn Sc{)rcr tjabcn ©ic? 
what kind of a teacher have you? 

1. In exclamatory' phrases tt)ad fiir ein is often best 
translated by whai ; e. g., \va^ fiir Unflnn ! what nonsexK^A I 
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EXERCISE XXX, 
Colloquy : Interrogative Pronouns. 

I. 

aSBcr tft ba« auf betn 33ttbc an ber SBanb ? 

Xa^ tft Si^marif. SBogu ^aben Sie bcnn 3l^rc Slugen? 

3fa, bic gro^e ^^otograp^te ; tt)cr wiigtc^ ba^ nid^t! ^i) 
netnc nid^t bie. 

Stun, xotiijt^ St(b nteinen Sic bcnn? 

^6) mcinc bag flctnc S^tng, wcld^cg untcr bcr '^^otograpl^tc 
^ftngt 

%i\ fo ! 9?un, n)ofur fatten Sic bag ? Scfcl^cn Sic eg gcnau. 

3^ fc^^/ ^^ ift <^i«c ^^^bcrjcid^nung. Son tt)cm ^abcn Sic fie? 

Son nicincm g^^cunbc Subtoig. SRatcn Sic nun cinmal, wcr 
bic bcibcn ^crfoncn barauf fmb. 

S)icg ifl offenbar 8ubtt)ig; abcr \6) xot\% nid^t, xotx bcr anbcrc ift. 

SSBag Sic bod^ f agcn ^ ! 5Run, bcr anbcrc bin ' id^ fctbft. 

Sic ? SBcr bag glaubcn fonntc * ! 3Bo^cr ^abcn Sic bcnn ben 
f onbcrbarcn Slugbmd ? Unb n)ag fiir cincn $ut tragcn Sic ? 

!Dag ift nur cin Spa^ ?ubtt)igg ; xotx i^n fcnnt, t)crflcl^t bag 
o^nc SBcitcrcg. 

II. 

What sort of a picture is that ? 

What picture are you talking about'? The large 
photograph®? 

As if any one would not know " a photograph of Bis- 
marck. I mean the little picture below. * 

Oh, that's it That is a pen-drawing. Guess from 
whom I have it. 

I do not know — perhaps from your friend Ludwig. 

Eight ; now guess whom the drawing represents. 

This here is certainly Ludwig himself, but who in all 
the world ' is the other ? 

So^" you do not know" him. Well, the other is I 
myself. 

But what an expression ! And what sort of a thing is 
that" you have on your head? 
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VOCABULABY. 



anbcr, adj., other. 

Stu^bruif, m. s. 2 (pi iX), ex- 
pression. 

ba'rftettcn, u, represent. 

gebcr,/. to., pen, feather. 

glauben, u, be-lieve. 

fatten, u, hold, consider. 

I^angcn, u, hang ; ^dngt, 
hangs. 

^ut, m. s. 2 (pi. vi), hat. 

fonnen, u, can. 



^o^)f, m. s. ^ (pi q), head, 
o^nc, jw^. (ace.), without^ 
•Perfo'n,/. t«?., person. 
^^otogra^j^te', /. w., photo- 
graph. 
raten, u, guess. 
(Spag, m. s. ^ fp/. aj, jest, 
tragen, u, wear, [drag, draw]. 
Dcrftel^en, v., understand. 
aOSanb,/. s. 2 (pi. a), walL 
3eic^nung, /. w., drawing. 



Notes. — » loet tDU§tf/ to^ ioomW know ? pret. subj. of ttJiffcn. — 
*tDi0 @tC llOlb fll0f1t ! you dont say so ! quite different from it^ad fageit 
@ic? if^<rf do yovL say?—^ ttt aittiere litlt tl( fcllifl, the other is I myself ; 
for U is JGer. says id) bill c«, etc.— < tOft tiad glaubflt fonnte! cwi/ 
anyonecotddbdievethat! different from luer foimte ha^ glaubeii? who 
could bdieve that ? The former lucr is really an indirect interrogative, 
with something like Tdlike to know understood. — ^ about^ 1)011, at the 
beginning of the sentence. — ^ the large photograph ; repeat the tjoii. 

— ^ As if • • • • know, tuer .... fcmitc, the verb in dependent order 
(see n. 4 above). I^eiiiite is pret. subj. of f cnucu, as !i3HUtc is of f oiineii. 

— 8 below, barunter.— » who in all the world, lucr in aUerSBcU.— 
*^80, alfo.— "l[now, fcniicu.— '« tliat (that) you hare, ba«, ttja« @ic 
. ♦ . . ^aben. But here one might say ha^, \>a^f since the pronoun re- 
fers to a particular thing, i. e., is not, or need not be, taken in a * gen- 
eral sense '; see § 141, 2. 

THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND PRONOMINAL 

ADJECTIVES. 

146. ?Ul» 2ltt, aU, has regular adjective inflection, but 
is sometimes left uninflected, especially before bcr or a 
possessive ; e. g., attc guten Dinge, aU good things ; atte« 
fvifd^c SQSaffcr, all fresh vxjJter ; all ntetn &{M, all my happi- 
ness, 

1. The form attc occurs after certain prepositions ; e. g., 
tro^ atte bent, in spile of all that. 

2. The neuter atte^> used alone, means everything. 
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147. Sbtber« 5lnber, other, has regular adjective inflec- 
tion. 

1. The English another, = one more, is expressed not by 
anber, but by nod^ cin ; e. g., id) ttjunfd^c nod^ ctn Stttct, / 
toant another ticket (cin anbere^ would mean a different one). 

148. Seibe. Setbe^ both, has regular adjective inflec- 
tion, and is apt to take the place of gtvei after a declined 
word ; e. g., bie bcibcn "ipartcien, the two parties ; meinc betbcn 
©d^tDcftcrtt, my two sisters, 

1. In general beibe is used only in the plural, but the 
neuter singular beibe^ occurs. Both and is usually 
expressed by fottjol^l ate ; e. g., both the king and the people, 
foh)O^I ber ^5nig ate ba« SJott 

149. @tii% The use of ein, one, as pronoun has already 
been referred to (§ 116, 1). 

1. In the obhque cases etn takes the place of man, 
which is indeclinable ; e. g., c^ geffttit cinem nid^t, it does not 
please one, 

150. @tnig> ctn<^. These words both mean some and 
have regular adjective inflection. The singular is little 
used, being replaced by ctma^. Of the two words cinig- is 
the one more commonly used. 

151. &itoa^* Sttua^, something, somewhat, some, is inde- 
clinable and is used either with or without a noun. It is 
the ordinary equivalent of English some, any, before a 
singular noun of any gender and in any case ; e. g., nel^nten 
@ie titoa§ 33rob, take some bread; mit ctwa^ ^wcifi = mtt 
cintger ^nxijU vnth some fear, 

1. ®o eth)a^ is equivalent to some (any) such thing. 

162. ^genb* This is an indeclinable word which is 
rarely used alone, but is placed before numerous words to 
give the sense of EngHsh some, any ; e. g., trgenb ciner or 
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irgenb jctnanb, some one, any one; irgcnb etlDa^, anything, 
something ; tr9enbn)0, anywhere, etc. 

153. 3eb-, legK^-, jeberittattm deb and jegU^ mean each, 
every, and have full adjective inflection. Either may be 
preceded by ein. 3ebennann, ernry one, cannot be used 
with a noun and has no inflection except a genitive in ^ ; 
e. g., jcber (cin jeber, jcber 2Kenfd^, jcbcnnann) ^at feine guten 
(Stgenfc^aften, every one has his good qualUies, 

164. 3»tinaitb* 3emanb, som^ one, is never used with a 
noun and has no inflection except a genitive in ^. 

155. ftetm Aein is the negative of ein and is inflected 
in the same way, except that it has a plural. It takes the 
place of English no, none, not a, not any ; e. g., hvi bittefl um 
@e(b, aber '\6) ^aht feine^, you ask for money, but I haven't 
any ;'ha^ x\t fetn 5lpfctbauTn, that is not an apple-tree. 

156. SRan* Wlan is a wholly indeflnite and indeclinable 
pronoun meaning one, they, people. Often it is best 
rendered by the passive voice or by a phrase with there ; 
e. g., man fagt, it is said ; man f lopft, there is a knock, 

• 

1. The oblique cases of man are replaced by cin-. 

157. 9Ratt<^. iDiand^, many, in the singular many a, may 
be inflected regularly (which is the rule if no adjective 
foUows), or it may be uninflected ; e. g., mantlet 3Rann, 
many a man ; mand^ guter 5IRann or mand^er gute Wann, many 
a good man, 

158. SRe^r, itte^rer-« 3Rtf)t, more, is indeclinable ; thus 
mc^r iiijt, more light; ntd^t^ me^r baDon, tw more of that. 
The comparative mel^rer- is used with full inflection in 
the sense of several; e. g., mit me^reren §rcunbcn, uriih 
several friends. 

159. %i^td. yixijt^, nothing, is the negative to titoa9 
and is indeclinable. 
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160. %teittaitb* 9?tetnanb, rw one, is the negative to 
Jetnanb. It has no inflection save a genitive in ^, and can- 
not be used with a noun. 

161. Stel. SJtet, much, in the plural many, is capable of 
full inflection, but is often left uninflected, especially in 
the singular when it is not preceded by ber or a posses- 
sive ; e. g., er f:jat Diet Serflanb, he has much sense ; ba« ifl gu 
t>xtl, that is too much; ba^ ®IM Dieler SKenfd^en, the happiness 
of m/my men ; er ^at Dieted ertebt ; he has experienced much. 

162. ^a^, totlttj, met. Any of the interrogatives may 
be used as indefinites, having the meaning of some, some- 
thing, some one, anything, any one, etc. In this sense they 
are apt to be accompanied by irgenb ; e. g., id^ totx^ toa^ 
9?eue^, / know something new ; nel^mcn ©ie nod^ ettoa^ Srob 
(einigc Sirfc^en), take some more bread (some cherries); ic^ 
banfe, id) l^abe noc^ toetd^e^ (weld^e), thank you, I have some 
stiU. 

163. 9Beittg» SSSenig, little, in the plural few, is capable 
of full inflection, but is often uninflected, especially in the 
singular ; e. g., id^ l^abe toenig §offttung, / have little hope ; 
mtt tDentg 33erftanb, urith little sense; er letflet ntit toenigem 
t)iet, he does much with little. 

EXERCISE XXXL 
Colloquy : Indefinite Pronouns. 

I. 

SBimfd^en Sie ettDa^, mein §err ? 

Sa, xi) n)unfd^e ein gute^ ^nif ai^ ^eiJ^nac^t^gefdjcnf fitr etne 
junge g^reunbin. ^aben <Zxt fo titoa§ ? 

@en)i6 ; ba finb, gum Setfptet, eintge neuen ^ JRomane. 3ebe^ 
SKabc^en liefl gern einen guten Ottoman. 

§ier tfl nun jebenf att^ * toa^ §iibf d^e^ ; aber e^ ifl too^I ein 
toenig teuer, nxifi h)al^r ? 
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3H(^t fo fe^r ; e« f oflct a6)t 2Kart !Da^ 33u(^ ifl gerabc jcfet 
in ber 3Robe ; jebennann Hefl e^ unb lobt e^. 

3a, aber tnand^cr fd^led^te JRotnan pnbet ^cutjutage ?cfer, bic 
i^tt tobcn. 9Ber tfl bcnn ber SJerfaffcr? 

Da^ tDctg man ntd^t. S^ tfl ba« SBcrf trgenb eine^ jungen 
©d^riftflctter^, toddler unter falfd^em Stantcn fd^rcibt. 

SBa^ fagt man Don ber fittfic^en Senbeng be^ 33uc^e« ? 

Stad^ atlem, h)a^ id^ l^ore, ift e^ gefunb in jcber ^infid^t. 9?ic* 
manb fagt ettua^ bagegen. 

Siij ^abe no^ eine $rage. 3fl e^ bei aOe bem' and^ 
intereffant? 33iete gefunben Slicker fmb tangtDeitig. 

5Run, biefe« ifl jebenfatt^ nid^t^ weniger at^* langtoeitig. ®ie 
pnben nic^t^ 3ntereffantere^ in unfrem ?aben» 

n. 

Good morning, sir. Do you wish something in the 
way of books? 

Yes, if* you have something right good.' What is 
there that is new ? 

Do you wish something light — some" novel, for 
example ? 

Perhaps, only it must be* interesting. Please show 
me some new novels. 

There you have several right before you." And there 
are more over yonder. 

Here now is something nice, but I presume it costs too 
much. 

That book is a little dear, to be sure, — on account of 
the many pictures in it. It costs ten marks. 

The price is " pretty high, isn't it ? Is it known who 
the author is ? 

No, but he writes well," whoever he may be." Every 
one praises the book. 

Well, in view of aU that " you say, perhaps the price 
is" not too high, after alL" 

Certainly not ; just ask " any one who understands 
such thiags. 
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VOCABULABY. 



Scifpiel, n. 8, 2, example, 
briibcn, adv., over yonder. 
S^ttgc,/. m, question, 
gegen, prep, (ace), against, 
gerabc, adv,, exactly, jusi 
gent, adv,, gladly ; licfl gent, 

likes to read, 
©ef^enf, n. s. 2, present, 
^iitfid^t,/. w.y respect, 
foftcn, u, coat. 
2abcn, m. 8. 1 (pL a), store. 



Uii)if adj,, light, easy. 
2efcr, w. s. 1, reader, 
bbeit, v., praise, [love]. 
3Kobe,/. w,, fashion, mode, 
JRoma'n, m. s, 2, novel, ro* 

mance, 
[ittixi), adj,, moral 
lenbe'n^, /. w., tendency, 
Serfaffer, m. .«. 1, author. 
tt)cittt, 8iLb, conj., if, when, 
geigen, u, show, [teach]. 



Notes.— ' neuen ; one might say neuc instead (§ 107, 3). — 
'ieHenfaUl, cU any rate; an adv. formed out of auf iebeu ^aU, in 
any case. — ^ (ft aQe '^tm, wUh aU that, icUhal.— * nOiiB toemgft 
M, anything but. — ^ in the way of^ in with dat — ^ if^ luenn, which 
requires the dependent order. — ? something ri^^ good, ettDad 
rcd)t @nte«.— 8 some, irgcnb eiucn.— » only it most be, uur mug 
cr . . . . fein.— '» right before yon, gerabc uor M.— " is, ifl bot^, 
the bod) serving to emphasize the verb. — ^* well, gut, not ttJO^L — 
" whoerer he may be, mer er and) fein mag.— ^* in yiew of ail tliat^ 
mdi aUem, iua^.—>^ perhaps the price is, ifl bcr ^rei« toifaeirf)t. — 
^^ after all, am C^iibe, following t)ielleid)t.— i? Just ask any one, fragen 
®ie nur ivgeiib jcmaub. 

THE VEKB. 

164. Voice. The active voice represents the subject 
as acting, the passive as acted upon ; i. e., the object of 
the active verb becomes the subject of the passive. 

1. Only ' transitive ' verbs, i. e., those which govern the 
accusative, can be used in the passive with a definite 
subject, but intransitive verbs admit of an impersonal 
passive. 

165. Mode. Of the four modes the indicative and 
imperative correspond closely to the English indica- 
tive and imperative. The subjunctive is used to ex- 
press doubt or uncertainty (especially in indirect 
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questions and statements), or with an imperative sense 
translatable by let, or with a potential sense translat- 
able by loould or should. The conditional is always 
translatable by would or should. 

166. The Infinitive. The infinitive is not a mode of 
the verb, but rather a verbal noun. It is used both 
with and without jii, and corresponds partly to the 
English infinitive with and without to, and partly to 
the verbal in mg. 

167. The Participle. The present participle ends in 
cnb and corresponds to the English present participle 
in tug. The perfect participle ends always in t or in n, 
and is further characterized by the prefix gc. 

1. But the prefix ge is omitted with verbs in teren, 
with inseparable compounds, and in some other cases to 
be noted further on. 

168. Tense. The present and preterite, as consisting 
of one word, are called * simple tenses ' ; the perfect, 
pluperfect, future and future perfect are formed by 
means of auxiliaries, and are called * compound tenses.' 

1. The auxihary of the perfect and pluperfect, which is 
combined with the perfect participle, is either l^aben, have, 
or fein, be. All transitive verbs, and many that are in- 
transitive, are conjugated with l^aben. Intransitive verbs 
denoting motion, and a few that do not denote motion, 
are conjugated with fein. 

2. The auxiliary of the future and future perfect, which 
combines with the infinitive, is U^erben, become. 

3. The conditional mode has but two tenses, a present 
and a perfect, the auxiliary being the preterite subjunc- 
tive of tuerben, used in combination with the infinitive. 

4. The imperative has but one tense, the presents 
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169. Person and Number. Person and number are 
distinguished by endings which are applied to the 
*stem' of the verb, sometimes with and sometimes 
without a * connecting vowel ' e ; e. g., bit mad^-ftr thou 
makest, but bu finb=c=)t, fhoit jindest 

1. The stem of a verb is obtained by dropping the final 
en (or simply the final it if the verb does not end in en) of 
the present infinitive. 

170. Principal Parts. The 'principal parts' of a 
verb, so called because when they are known all the 
other forms can be determined from them, are (1) the 
present infinitive, (2) the preterite indicative first per- 
son singular, (3) the perfect participle; thus madden, 
mad^te, gcmad)t ; finben, fanb, gcfunben. 

CONJUGATION. 

17L The Auxiliaries of Tense. 8ince the three verbs 
"^abcn, fcin and Jucrbcn are needed in the conjugation of 
all other verbs whatsoever, their inflection is given first. 
Their principal parts are I)aben, l)attc, gcfjabt; fein, Xoax, 
gclDcfcn ; tt)crbcn, luarb or luurbe, gelDorben. Their use as 
auxiliaries is confined to the simple tenses, but they 
have complete inflection as independent verbs. The 
forms are as follows * : 

Present. 

3c^ i)Qiht, I have, etc.; \6) bin, / am (as aux., / have\ etc; 
ic^ njerbe, / become (as aux., / shall), etc. 



Indie. 


StihJ. 


Indie. 


Sid,j. 


ludic. 


SubJ. 


8. ic^ ^abc 


^abe 


bin 


f" 


merbe 


roerbe 


bu ^aft 


^abeft 


bifl 


feiefl 


ttjfarft 


toerbefl 


er i)ai 


^aht 


ift 


fei 


tt)irb 


tt)crbc 


P. njtr ^aben 


^aben 


fmb 


fcien 


werbcn 


merben 


i^r ffahi 


^abet 


feib 


feiet 


werbet 


ttjerbet 


fie l^aben 


l^dben 


fmb 


feien 


h)erbcn 


tocrben 



* The pronoun at the left is to be read with each of the forms in the 
horizontal line at the right. 
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Pretterite. 

Qi) l^attt, I had, etc.; ic^ war, / toas (as aux., / had), etc.; 
tc^ tDurbc, / became, etc ; ic^ tDurbc, / would (should) become 
(as aux. of the conditional, / vx>uld or should), etc. 

Indie. Subj. Indie. SubJ. Indie. StOij. 

S. tc^ l^Qtte l^&tte mar m&re iDurbe or marb tDiirbe 

bul^attcfl l^attcfl tDarfl wfircfl tDurbcfl or warbfl tDttrbcfi 

cr l^attc l^&ttc tDar ware wurbc or tuarb wuAc 

P. mtrl^atten l^&tten tDaren m&ren tDurben iDilrben 

il^r ^ttet l^dttet maret m&ret murbet loilrbet 

fte l^atten l^atten maren mdren murben loilrben 

Perfect. 

Indie.: \ij ^bc gel^abt, / have had, bu ^afl gcl^abt, thou 
hast had, etc.; ic^ bin gctDcfcn, I have been, bu bifl gctDcfcn, thou 
hast been, etc. ; ic^ bin gcworbcn, / have become, bu bifl gcttjor^ 
ben, thou hast become, etc., the auxiliary having in each 
case the inflection of the present indicative, and the par- 
ticiple remaining the same. 

SvJbj.: li) l^abc gcl^abt, bu ^bcfl gcl^abt, etc.; i(^ fei geloefen, 
bu f cicfl gctocfcn, etc. ; id^ f ci gctoorbcn, bu fcicfl gctoorbcn, etc., 
the auxiliary as in the present subjunctive. 

Pluperfect. 

Indie.: \ij l^attc gc^abt, / had had, bu l^atteft gel^abt, thou 
hadsl had, etc. ; ic^ n)ar gctocfcn, / had been, bu toax^ gctocfcn^ 
thou hadst been, etc. ; id^ Xoax gelDorben, / had become, bu loarft 
gelDorben, thou hadst become, etc., the auxiliary as in the 
preterite indicative. 

Svhj.: \i) ^tte gel^abt, bu l^&ttefi gel^abt, etc.; td^ n)&re 
gcttjcfcn, bu marcfl gctocfcn, etc.; ic^ n)Src gcworbcn, bu n)&rcfl 
gen)orben, etc., the auxiliary as in the preterite subjunctive. 

Future. 

Indie.: \i) tt>erbc l^aben, / shall have, bu toirft l^abcn, thou 
uriU have, etc.; xif tocrbc [cin, I shall be, bu toirft fcin, thou unit 
be, etc. ; ic^ tocrbc iDcrbcn, / shall become, bu luirfl lucrbcn, th^u 
wilt become, etc, the auxiliary as in the present indicAi^^ 
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Subj,: \i) tDcrbc ^abcn, bu tDcrbcfl l^abcn, etc. ; ic^ tocrbc [cin^ 
bu ttjcrbcft fcin, etc.; ic^ toerbc ttjcrbcn, bu tDcrbcft ttjcrbcn, etc,, 
the auxiliary as in the present subjunctive. 

FuTUKE Perfect. 

Indie,: xij tDcrbc ge^abt ^abcn, / shaU have had, bu toirjl 
gc^abt ^abcn, thou vrilt have had, etc. ; ic^ tucrbc gcwcfcn [cin^ 
/ shall haw been, bu tt)irft gclDcfcn [cin, thou wilt have been, 
etc.; ic^ ttjerbc geroorben fcin, / shaU have become, bu ttJirfl gc^ 
toorbcn fcin, thou wilt have become, etc., the auxiliary as in 
the i^resent indicative. 

Subj.: xij ttjcrbc gc^abt l^abcn, bu ttjcrbeft ge^abt ^abcn, etc.; 
ic^ ttjerbc geiDcfen fciu, bu ttjcvbcfl getDcfcn fcin, etc. ; ic^ tocrbc 
gctDorbeu feiu, bu tuerbcfl gcttjorbcn fein, etc., the auxiliary as 
in the present subjunctive. 

Conditional. 

Present: \i) ttjurbc ^abeu, I would (should) have, bu iDitrbeft 
^ben, thx)u wouklst have, etc.; ic^ ttjurbc fein, / would 
(should) be, h\x iDiirbeft fein, tlwu wouldst be, etc. ; ic^ tvurbe 
iuerben, / would (should) become, bu ttJtirbeft ttjerbeu, thou 
wouldst become, etc., the auxiliary as in the preterite sub- 
junctive. 

Perfect: \6) n^iirbe ge^abt ^aben, Iivould (should) have had, 
bu ttJiirbeft ge^abt ^aben, thou wouldst have had; ii) tourbc 
gelDefeu fein, / would (should) have been, bu ttJilrbefl gctocfcn 
fein, thou loouldst have been, etc, \6) iuiirbc gclDorben [cin, 
/ would (should) have become, bu n^urbeft gelDorbcn fciu, thou 
wouldst have become, etc., the auxiliary as before. 

Imperative. 
Singular. 

^abe (bu), have (thou), fei (bu), be (thou). 

I^abe cr, let him have, fei cr, let him be. 

toerbc (bu), become (thou), 

iDerbe er, let him become. 
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PluraL 

^abcn mir. Id us have. f eien tort, let us be, 

^abt (i^r)^ have (ye). [eib (i^r)^ be (ye). 

I^abcn fie, let them have. fcicn fic, let theni be, 

tDcrbcn h)ir, let us become* 

ttjcrbct (i^r), become (ye). 

ttjcrben fie, let them become, 

iNFmrnvE. 

Present: (ju) ^abcn, (to) have; (ju) fein, (to) be; (ju) 
njcrbcn, (to) become. 

Perfect : gc^abt gu ^abcn, to have had ; gelDcfcn 3U fcin, to 
have been ; gelDorben 3U fcin, to have become. 

Participle. 
Present : ^abenb, having ; feienb, beiJig ; ttjcrbcnb, becoming. 
Perfect : gcl^abt, had ; getDcfcn, been ; gclDorbcn, become, 

172. Eemarks'on the above Paradigms. Notice particu- 
larly the difference between corresponding indicative and 
subjunctive forms, such as l^aft-^abcfl, l^at-^abc, ift-fci, 
tt)irb-h)crbe. The translation of the subjunctive depends 
on the character of the sentence ; e. g., cr l^abc ®cbulb, let 
him have patience ; cbet fet ber SKenfc^, let man be noble ; c^ [ci 
iDttl^r obcr fatfc^, be it true or false; xij fragtc i^n, ob cr Irani 
[ci, ^ asked him if he was (were) sick. 

1. The third person plural, with fie written ®ie, is used 
as a second person in polite address. 

2. The preterite subjunctive is equivalent in meaning 
to the present conditional, and the pluperfect subjunctive 
to the perfect conditional ; thus e^ U)&re fonberbar, it wovM 
be strange, is the same as ed tDitrbe fonberbar f ein, and ed tD&re 
fonbcrbar gcttjcfcn, it would have been strange, =■ c3 toilrbc fon« 
berbar gctoefcn fein. 

3. The third person singular and first person plural of 
the imperative are supplied from the subjunctive ; they 
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require the subject to be expressed, ttJtr always after the 
verb, cr either before or after. The subjects bu and i^r 
are usually omitted. The third person plural of the im- 
perative (also supplied from the subjunctive) is little 
used, except as a second person, in polite address. @te is 
always expressed and always follows the verb; e. g., ^ben 
©ic @ebutb, hat^e patience. 

4. These remarks apply, in principle, to all verbs what- 
soever. 

EXERCISE XXXII. 
READiNa Lesson: Forms of l^aBett^ fetit and tottbeiu 

173. Bnle of Order 17: Compound Tenses. In an 

independent sentence the uninflected part of a com- 
pound tense, i e., the infinitive or participle, comes 
last; in a dependent sentence the inflected auxiliary 
comes last and is immediately preceded by the unin- 
flected part. Thus we have : 

a. In the normal order : \i) ^abc i^n feit geflcrn nid^t 
gcfc^cn, / have not seen him since yesterday ; Sic toerben mic^ 
^cutc abenb gu §aufc pnbcn, you will find me at hom^e this 
evening ; c^ tDiirbc mx gro^c ^^^eube gemac^t l^aben, it would 
have given me great pleasure. 

b. In the inverted order : feit geflern l^abc ic^ i^n nic^t 
gcfe^en ; ^eutc abenb ttjerben ®ie tni^ gu §aufc pnben ; mir 
tDurbc eg groge ^i^eubc gemac^t ^aben. 

c. In the dependent order : ic^ meig gcwi^, bap ic^ i^n feit 
geftern nic^t gefe^en ^abe, / know for certain thai I have not 
seen him sirwe yesterday ; t§ ifl tual^rfc^cinUc^, bag ©ic mic^ 
^cute abenb gn §anfcfinbcn werben, it is probable that you vnU 
find me at home this evening ; \i) t)crfic^erc ©ie, bag e« mir 
groge 5^^eube gemac^t ^aben wiirbe, / assure you that it would 
have given me great pleasure. 

9Rcine liebc ©c^roeflcr! 3Bo bijl 2)n benn cigenttic^?^ (g« 
tt)crben morgen t)ierge^n Jage fctn, bag ic^ leinc ^vXt tjon 3)tr 
ober t)on ber 2»uttcr ge^abt ^abe.' SJicUcic^t feib 3^r ouf bet 
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Hu^ftcHung in S^icago gctocfcn, obcr in bcm ^allc toiirbct 3l^r 
bo(^ ^dt ge^abt ^aben, ein ^)aar 33Jortc an mxi) gn fc^rcibcn. 
333cnn !J)u nnr ni^t hanf gctocfcn bifl! Qij fagc mix ^toax 
oftcr^ ': ®ei ru^ig, l^abc ©cbutb ; abcr bic ^tit tt)irb mix am 
Snbc boc^ gar gu lang/ 3c^ ttJihrbc allerbing^ gcfa^tcr [cin, 
^ttcft !J)tt ben Unfatt nic^t ge^abt/ bcnn ic^ !ann bic 35cforgni3* 
nic^t Io3 tt)crben, ba§ bcrf elbc ' tjicllcic^t f c^Iimmcr gcnjcfen i)l, al^ 
3^r anfang« * gn gtauben gencigt n)arct.* 

®cit cincm SKonat bin ic^ nid^t [o flci^ig gctocfcn, toie frill^cr^ 
ttjc^^alb nteinc ©cfunb^cit bcbcutcnb bcffcr gctoorbcn ifl. 3^ 
bittc 2)ic^, bem SSatcr gn fagcn, ba§ c^ mix lith ^" toarc, tocnn i^ 
fiir nac^flcn SKonat cinen lleincn 3"f ^"6 ^^ Saf c^cngclb ^attc, 
S« toirb nfimlit^ balb bic 3^it ^^r gro^cn SKcffe fcin, unb c^ to&xt 
boc^" unangcnc^nt, tocnn ii) mxi) babei gu fc^r cingnfc^rdnfcn" 
l^atte. (grtoartc bic^mat !cincn langen Sricf tjon mix. 3c^ ^abc 
fc^on mel^rerc ©tunben bic g^bcr in bcr ^anb gc^abt unb bin bc^ 
©c^rcibcn^ " mubc gcttjorben. 

Vocabulary. 



Stt^flcllung,/. w., exposition. 

bcbcutcnb, pple. adj., signif- 
icant ; as adv., notably. 

33cforgni3,/. 8. 2, fear, solici- 
tude. 

ci'nfc^rS^nfen, v., limit. 

P^i^ig, adj., industrious. 

gar, adv., quite, altogether. 

©cbutb,/. w., patience. 

gcfa^t, pple. adj., composed, 
calm. 

gencigt, pple. adj., inclined. 



to^, adj., rid of, free from, 
loose. 

SKcffc,/. w., fair, mass. 

miibc, adj., tired. 

oftcr^, adv., often, oft. 

fd^Iimm, adj., bad, [slim]. 

3cHc,/. w., line. 

3u'fc^u6/ ^'i- s. 2 (pi. vi), ad- 
dition, increase. 

gn)ar, adv., to be sure, for- 
sooth. 



Notes. — ^ tt§eftt(td|, TeaUyt precisdy, properly speaking ; often used 
in questions with a sense about = pray tell or Fd lUce to know. — * btt( 
td| . . . . §e|att |aie, '^^ I ^ve not had, i e., since I have had. — 
' ifttrd, an adv. formed from of ter, the comparative of oft, but without 
comparative meaning (see Ex. XX, n. 1). — ^ )ghrl • • • • gn Ittttg, is 
reaUy (hodj) becoming at last quUe too long.— ^j^uiUfi ^It • • • • iu4t 
%tflM,if you had not had ; the pret and plup. subj. are used^ wtUb^ ^x 
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without nienn, to denote a oondition which is contrary to fact. When 
Wtnn is omitted the conditional idea is expressed, as in English, by the 
inverted order ; ^attefl 2)u nic^t gc^abt being = ttjcuu 2>n nid)t gc!)abt 
battcfl. — * 9ef orgnU, ace. depending upon lo8 ; laun uic^t Io« Werbeu 
= cannot get rid of; lann being pres. ind. 1. pers. sing, of loitncit. 
— 'bftfdbc, i^, i e., the accident (§ 134, 1).— ^ anfttttgd, ai first; an 
adv. formed from the gen. of 3lnfang. — * ttiarct; dependent order after 
aU=than.—v> ji^j^ agreeable.— ^^ bod|, surely.— ^^ etnjltffbraitfeil, io 
linut. Observe that the gii of the infinitive comes between the parts of 
the verb. Such verbs, called separable compounds, will be explained 
further on. — 13 ^tB ^d^XtlhtUi mitllf^ tired cf writing. Notice that the 
gen. precedes the adj. on which it depends. 

174. Weak and Strong Verbs. Verbs are divided 
into two great classes, called Weak and Strong. A 
weak verb forms its preterite first person singular by- 
adding tc or etc to the stem, as mad^-cn, ma6)4c ; rcb-en, 
reb^cte. A strong verb forms its preterite by means of 
an internal vowel-change, called ' ablaut/ as lommen, 
fam. 

1. The perfect participle of a weak verb always ends in 
t or et, as gemac^t, gerebet ; that of a strong verb ends in en, 
as gefommen. 

a. Verbs in ie'rcn, which are always weak, do not take 
the prefix ge in the perfect participle; thus from ftubie'rcn, 
ftubie'rt, not geftubiert. 

The Weak Conjugation. 

175. Examples: lobcn, io praise ; folgcn, to folloiv. 

Present. 
I praise, etc.; I foUow, etc. 

Indic. Suhj. Indie. Subj. 



id) (obe 


lobe 


folgc 


fotge 


bu lobft 


tobeft 


fotgft 


folgefl 


cr tobt 


tobe 


folgt 


folgc 


hJir toben 


loben 


folgen 


folgen 


t^r lobt 


lobet 


folgt 


fotget 


pe loben 


loben 


folgen 


folgen 



CONJUGATION. 

Pbetebtte. 
I praised, etc. ; I followed, etc. 



Ill 



Indie. 


Suhj. 


Indie, 


Sub^. 


\i) bbtc 


lobte 


folgtc 


fotgtc 


bu tobtefl 


lobtcfl 


fotgtcfl 


fotgtcft 


cr lobtc 


tobtc 


folgtc 


folgtc 


iDtr lobtcn 


lobtcn 


folgtcn 


folgtcn 


il^r lobtct 


lobtct 


folgtct 


folgtct 


fic tobtcn 


tobtcn 


folgtcn 


folgtcn 



Perfect. 

Indie.: xi) l^abc gclobt, / have praised, bu ^aft gclobt, thou 
hast praised, etc. ; xdf bin gcfolgt, / have followed, bu bifl 
gcfolgt, thou hast foUoived, etc. 

Subi.: xij ^abc gclobt, bu ^abefl gelobt, etc.; ic^ fci gcfotgt, 

bu fcicfl gcfolgt^ etc. 

Pluperfect. 

Indie,: xif ^attc gctobt, / had praised, bu l^attcfl gctobt, tliou 
hadst praised, etc. ; ic^ mar gcfolgt, / had foUowed, bu toarfl 
gcfolgt, thou hadst followed, etc. 

Subj,: xi) l^attc gclobt, bu ^abcfl gclobt, etc.; tc^ toftre 
gcfolgt, bu n)&rcfi gcfolgt, etc. 

Future. 

Indie,: xi) n)crbc lobcn, / shaU praise, bu ttJtrft tobcn, thou 
wilt praise, etc. ; id^ locrbc f olgcn, / shall follow, bu totrft 
folgcn, thou unit follow, etc. 

Subj,: xij tocrbc lobcn, bu ttjcrbcfl lobcn, etc.; ic^ tocrbc folgcn, 
bu tpcrbcfl fotgcn, etc. 

Future Perfect. 

Indie,: xif ttjcrbc gclobt l^abcn, / shall have praised, bu n)trfi 
gclobt l^abcn, thou wHt have praised, etc.; ic^ tocrbc gcfotgt fcin, 
/ shaU have followed, bu totrft gcfotgt fcin, thou wHi have 
followed, etc. 

Subj,: id^ loetbc gclobt ^abcn, bu tucrbcfl gclobt ^abcn, etc; 
xi) n)crbc gcfolgt fctn, bu locrbcfl gcfolgt fcin, etc. 
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CoNDinONAIi. 

Present: vi) toilrbc lobcn, I would (should) praise, bu toihrbcfl 
(oben, thou wouldst praise, etc.; tc^ toiirbc fotgcn, / would 
(should) foUow, bu tourbcfl folgen, thou wouldst follow, etc. 

Perfect: \i) tourbc gctobt ^bcn, / would (should) have 
praised, bu toiirbcfl gelobt ^aben, thou wouldst have praised, 
etc. ; ic^ iDiirbe gef olgt fein, / vx)uld (should) have folloxved, bu 
tDiirbcfl gefolgt fein, thou vx>uldst have followed, etc. 

Impebativk 

tobc (bu), praise (thou). fotgc (bu), follow (thou), 

tobc cr, let him praise. fotgc cr, let him follow. 

loben loir, let us praise. f olgen Xoxx, let us follow. 

tobt (i^r), praise (ye). fotgt (il^r), follow (ye). 

tobcn ftc, let them praise. folgen jic, let th&m foUow. 

iNFINmVK 

Present : (ju) lobcn, (to) praise ; (ju) f otgcn, (to) follow. 

Perfect: gelobt gu ^aben, to have praised; gcfolgt gu fcin, to 
have followed. 

Pabticiple. 

Present : (obenb, praising ; folgenb, following. 
Perfect : gelobt, praised ; gcfotgt, followed. 

176. Use of the Connectmg Vowel e. While most 
weak verbs, like the examples given above, apply the 
endings ft, t and te directly to the stem (except in the 
present subjunctive), there are others that insert the 
vowel e before these endings in order to facilitate pro- 
nunciation. Such are : 

1. Verbs whose stems end in b or t ; e. g., from rebeU/ 
to talk, bu rebeft, er rebct, id^ rebctc, gerebet. 

2. Verbs whose stem ends in ui or n preceded by a 
consonant ; e. g., from rec^nen, to reckon, bu re^nefl, er 
rec^uet, tc^ rec^nete^ gered^net. 
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3. Verbs whose stein ends in an s-sound (but only be- 
fore fl, not before t or tc); e. g., from rafcn, to rage, bu 
xa\t% but cr rafl, cr raflc, gcraft. 

177. Verbs in elit and ent. Verbs in ein and ern usually 
drop the c of these suffixes before the c of the first person 
singular, but retain it elsewhere ; thus from ^anbcln, to 
act, xij l^anbtc, bu ^anbclfl, cr ^anbclt, toix ^anbcln, ic^ ^anbcttc, 
gcl^anbclt, etc. 

178. Lrregular Weak Verbs. A few weak verbs have 
internal vowel change in the preterite and perfect par- 
ticiple ; e. g., !cnncn, to know, preterite fanntc, participle 
gelannt. 

EXERCISE XXXIIL 

Colloquy : Weak Verbs. 

I. 

Satcr, ber ?c^rcr fagtc un« l^cutc, ba^ tt)ir batb gtoei ncuc 
33u(^cr brauc^cn tourbcn. 

3ltf nia(^c bic^ fort ^ gur 33uc^^anblung unb faufe fic ©liit 
It^crtDcifc ' ^afl bu ba« @e(b ba^u. 

jDu mcinfl bod^ nic^t ba« @elb, bag bu ntir geflern gefrfjcuft 

@ctt)ig Tucinc id^ ba«. SQSag ^afl bu bauiit gema(^t?* 

jDafiir l^abc i(^ tnir ein ^aar Sd^Kttf^u^c gcfauft. 

5)u jungcr ©d^ctm ! Du toirfl mi^ no(^ jum Settler uiac^en." 
— 35?ag fur Siid^er t)erlangfl bu benn ? 

Gin cnglifc^eg ?efcbud^ unb 3Q36rterbuc^. ^i) ^offe, ba§ bu 
jcbenfaHg biefen ^auf biHigcn mirft. 

Da l^aft bu rec^t,* mein @o^n ; beincn cngtifc^en Stubicn bin 
i^ fletig mit 3ntere)fe gefotgt. Seib i§r benn mit ber ©rammatif 
f^on fertig ? 

9?ein, no(^ ni^t ; aber ber gel^rer meint, bap e^ jefet an ber 
3eit toare/ nebcn ber ©rammati! eine teic^te SeftUre ju t)erfucl^cn. 

2)a ^at ber Se^rer gett)i§ rec^t. Sine ®^)rad^e tt)irb man immcr 
am beflen au3 ber Sprad^e fetbfl temen. 
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SBtc tttcinfl bu ba^ — bod^ nic^t, bag c^ bcffcr gctDcfen toftrc, 
ttjcnn ttJtr ubcr^au|)t Icinc ©rammati! flubicrt fatten. 

92etn ; ba^ tDitrbe Of nur bann fagen, luenn bu noc^ etn ^tnb 
tDarcfl* 

II. 

Father, have you any* money by you? The teacher 
says that I shall soon need some more ' new books. 

Well, I gave " you some money yesterday. That will 
suffice, will it not ? 

Yes, but that was, as you say, a present. You surely 
did not suppose " that I would buy books with that ? 

You young rogue ! You talk as if you still had " the 
money in your pocket. 

And so I have " ; but I am going " to buy me a pair of 
skates with it. 

Oh, that's it. — ^Well, what books do you want, then ? 

In the first place," a German reader. You will surely 
be glad to hear that." 

Yes, I want you to learn " German thoroughly. But 
are you through with the grammar already ? 

No, we have only done " twenty exercises ; there are " 
forty in the book. 

I hope that you wiU do the remaining ones too.^® 

Oh, of course"*; we shall still have grammar every 
other day.^ 

VOCABULABY. 



Sufgabc,/. w., exercise. 

SSettler, m. s. 1, beggar. 

biUigcn, v, w,, approve. 

fcrtig, adj,, ready ; fertig tnit, 
through with. 

gcniigen, v, w., be enough, 
suffice. 

gliirflic^crlDcifc, adv,, fortu- 
nately, [Incky-wise] . 

©ramma'tif, /. w., grammar. 

griinbUc^, adj., thorough. 



^anblung, /. w., shop, store. 

^offen, V. w., hope. 

^auf, m. s. 2 (pi. m), pur- 
chase. 

faufen, v. w., buy. 

Jeftii'rc, /. w., text for read- 
ing, [lecture], 

?efebu^, n. «. 3, reading- 
book, reader. 

nebcn, prep. (dot. and ace.), 
beside, along with. 
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ob, sitb, conj,, whether ; ate 

ob, as if. 
©c^clm, m. s. 2, rogue, scamp, 
fc^cnfcn, V. w^ present, give. 
®c^Uttf(^u^, wi. s. 2, skate, 

[slide-shoe]. 
flct^, adv,y always, [stead-ily]. 



ftbrig, adj,, remaining, [over-]. 
t)crtangcn, v, w., wish, want, 

[-long], 
tjcrfud^cn, u w., try, [-seek], 
SBortcrbuc^, n. 8. 3, dictionary, 

[word-book]. 



Notes.— ' mad|e btd| fort, he off, get you ^one.— > @llitintd|erttieife ; 

formed from the gen. gdltf (ic^cr 3GBei{c (SJcifc = manner) used adverbi- 
ally. — 3 gefdienft (ofl, gave, not have given ^ Ger. often uses the perf. 
where Eng. prefers a pret— •'gemodit dme.—^ mtd| inm Scttlcr 
ntodieil/ make me a beggar ; the dat. with gii here takes the place of the 
Eng. secondary or 'factitive' object used with a verb of making, — 
® ba tttft ^M teiftt, there you are right ; to bb right = red)t ftabcn, not rcd)t 
Jcii!.— '^0§ • • . • toorr, that it would be in order.— ^any^ ctiDaS.— 
^ some more^ iioc^ ciuige.— ^^ I gaye ; use the perl— iiyon sarely did 
not suppose^ bu meiutefl boc^ ti^o^t iiid^t.— i' had^ ^attefl, in dependent 
order (see Ex. XXXII, n. 5). — " And SO I hare, nub i(^ ^ abe c« andi 
ttjirftic^.— '* I am going, id) wevbe.— »5 in the first place, crfleuS.— 
^^ Ton will • • • • that, bad n)irfl bu bo4 n^oM gent ^oreu.— " I want 
you to learn, ic^ wilnft^c, bog bu . . . . tcrnefl (subj.).— »8done, 
geniad)t. — » there are, e« flub.— ** too, and), before bic iibrigcn.- 
«' of coarse, naturlic^.— « eyery other day, aflc ^ujci Sage, following 
n*)6) and preceding ©rammatil. 

The Strong Conjugation. 

179. Characteristics. The distinguishing characteris- 
tics of all strong verbs are, as we have seen, (1) vowel- 
change in the preterite and (2) the ending cu in the 
perfect participle. To these may be added two others 
which are found only in certain verbs, viz.: (3) vowel- 
change in the present indicative and imperative, and 
(4) umlaut in the preterite subjunctive. 

180. Formation of the Preterite. The vowel of the 
preterite indicative is always different from that of the 
infinitive. The first and third persons singular have 
no ending ; elsewhere the endings are as in the 
present. 
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1. The final consonant of the stem usually remains the 
same in all the principal parts, as in geben, gab, gegeben. 
But a consonant is everywhere liable to be doubled to 
indicate that the preceding vowel is short; e. g., bitten, bat, 
gcbctcn ; reiten, ritt, gerittcn* In a few verbs the consonant 
changes ; e. g., gie^en, jog, gegogen. 

2. The preterite subjunctive, first person singular, is 
regularly formed by adding c to the corresponding in- 
dicative form, with umlaut of the root-vowel if possible ; 
e. g., ^icU~§icItc (from fatten); gab-gdbc (from gcbcn). 

181. Formation of the Perfect Participle. The ending 
is always en. The root-vowel may be like that of the 
infinitive, as in gcbcn, gab, gegcbcn ; or like that of the 
preterite, as in rcitcn, ritt, gcritten; or unlike either, 
as in fingcn, fang, gefungcn. 

1. The prefix gc is required. For the omission of it in 
certain rare cases see § 188, 3, a. 

182. Vowel-Change in the Present. This affects three 
forms only, viz.: the second and third person singular 
of the present indicative, and in some verbs the second 
person singular of the imperative. The changes that 
take place are as follows : 

1. Eadical a becomes d in the indicative, but remains 
unchanged in the imperative ; thus from tragen, to beaVy 
Of trage, bu tragfl, cr trdgt, mx titagcn, imperative trage. 

2. Radical e if short becomes i, and if long becomes ic, 
both in the indicative and imperative ; thus from ^clfcn, 
to help, id) ^elfe, bu ^itfft, cr ^i(ft, tt)ir ^elfcn, imperative l^itf ; 
from fe^cn, to see, iij fc^e, bu fie^ft, er fie^t, tt)ir fcl^cn, impera- 
tive fie^. 

♦*>*-^ 3. Other vowels and the diphthongs remain unchanged. 

a. To each of the above rules there are some excep- 
tions, for which consult the list of strong verbs in 
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§ 331. In learning the forms of a strong verb atten- 
tion must be given to its vowel-changes no less than to 
its principal parts. 

183. The Dropping of the Connecting Vowel. Strong 
verbs usually reject the connecting vowel in those 
forms of the present that have undergone vowel- 
change. K then the stem ends in t, so that two t's 
would be brought together in the third person sin- 
gular, the two contract to one ; thus c^ gilt, for gilt't, 
from gcltcn, to he worth. Otherwise the rules for the 
use of the connecting vowel are the same as in the case 
of weak verbs. 

1. The following examples will show the difference in 
the present inflection of like-sounding strong and weak 
verbs. 

Strong. Weak. 

i^ ^a(te, bu l^dltfi, er l^&(t \6) tDoIte, bu toaiit% er tualtet 

ic^ labe, bu Idbfl, er (dbt ic^ 6abe^ bu haht% er 6abet 

xij effe, bu t^t (or iffeft), er i^t i^ <>reffe, bu ))reffe^ er )fxt%i 

2. The imperative second person singular omits the 
flnal e in those verbs that have t or te changed from e ; 
thus \xt^, from tefen ; l^tlf, from l^etfen ; but trage, from 
tragen. 

184. Examples of Strong Conjugation: fel^en, to see; 

fallen, to foU. 

Pbesent. 



/ 


oOCi 6 XlS* ^ 


IfaU, etc. 




Indie, 


SvJbi. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


\i) fe^e 


[e^e 


fatte 


faHc 


bu fie^ft 


fe^eft 


fattfl 


fatteft 


er fiel^t 


Me 


ffittt 


fade 


tt)ir [el^eu 


[el^eu 


fatten 


fatten 


t^r f e^t 


Met 


fattt 


fafflet 



fie f e^n fel^en fallen fallen 
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Pretebite. 




I 


saw, etc. 


; I fell, etc 




Iridic. 


SubJ. 


Indie, 


SubJ. 


id) fa^ 


ffi^e 


pet 


pete 


bu fa^fi 


fa^cfl 


pelfl 


petep 


cr f a^ 


fa^c 


pel 


pete 


rotr fa^en 


fa^en 


peten 


peten 


% fa^t 


fa^et 


pett 


petet 


jic fallen 


fa^cn 


peten 


peten 



Peefect. 

Indw.: xij ^abe gefe^en, / have seen, bu ^aP gefel^en, tJiou 
hast seen, etc. ; ic^ bin gefatlen, / have fallen, bu bip gefaUen, 
thou hast fallen, etc. 

Subj.: xij ^abe gefe^en, bu ^abeP gefe^en, etc.; tc^ fet gef alien, 
bu fetep gefatten. etc. 

Pluperfect. 

Indw.: xij ^atte gefe^en, / had seen, bu ^atteP gefe^en, thou 
hadst seen, etc.; ic^ towc gefatlen, I had fallen, bu n)arp gefaUen, 
thou hadst fallen, etc. 

Subj.: xi) l^atte gefe^en, bu l^attep gefe^en, etc. ; ic^ marc gc* 
fallen, bu marep gefatlen, etc. 

Future. 

Indie.: iij n^erbe fc^en, / shall see, bu toirP fel^en, thou toiU 
see, etc. ; ic^ n^erbe fatten, / shall fall, bu luirP fallen, thou toiU 
fall, etc. 

Subj.: xij n^erbe fel^en, bu UjerbeP fe^en, etc.; tc^ werbc fallen, 
bu toerbeP fatten, etc. 

Future Perfect. 

Indie.: xij werbe gefe^en ^aben, I shall have seen, bu n)irfl ge* 
fel^en ^aben, thou wiU have seen, etc. ; xi) tt)erbe gefalten fein, / 
shall have fallen, bu n^irp gefatlen fein, thx)u vxilt have fallen, 
etc. 
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Svbj,: \i) tocrbe gcfc^en l^ahtn, bu tocrbcft gcfe^cn l^aben, etc.; 
ic^ tocrbe gcfaHcn fcin, bu iuerbcfl gcfallen fcin, etc. 

Conditional. 

Present: iij ttjihrbc fc^en, / loould (should) see, bu toUrbcfl 
fc^cu, thou wouldst see, etc.; ic^ wiirbc faHcn, Ivx)uld (should) 
faU, bu ttJiirbefl fallen, thou xjoouldst faU, etc. 

Perfect: \i) toiirbc gcfc^cn ^abcn, / toould (should) have 
seen, bu toiirbcft gcfcl^cn ^bcn, thou vx)uldst have seen, etc. ; ic^ 
tt)Urbc gcfallen fein, / would (should) have fallen, bu ttjftrbeft 
gefaQen fcin, thou wouldst have fallen, etc. 

Imperative. 

fie^ (bu), see (thou). faUe (bu), fall (thou). 

fcl^e cr, let him see, falle er, let him faU, 

fcl^en ttJtr, let us see, fatten ton, let us fall. 

fe^t (il^r), see (ye), fattt (il^r), faU (ye). 

fel^en pe, let them see, fatten fie, let them faU, 

iNFINinVE. 

Present: (gu) fe^en, (to) see; (ju) fatten, (to) fall. 

Perfect: gefel^cn ju l^aben, to have seen; gefatten gu fcin, to 
have fallen. 

Participle. 

Present : fe^enb, seeing ; f attenb, falling. 
Perfect: gefcl^cn, seen; gefatten, /oZfen. 

185. Lrregnlar Strongs Verbs. The three verbs gcl)cn, 
go, ftcl^en, stand, and tl^un, do, are irregular in that they 
form their preterite and perfect participle from a stem 
different from that of the preseni They are also 
without vowel-change in the present. The principal 
parts are gc^cn, cjing, gcgangcn; ftc^cn, ftanb, gcftanbcn: 
t^un, tt)at, gct^an. The simple tenses of the indicative 
are inflected as follows : 
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THK 


VKKB. 






Present. 




Preterite, 




td| ge^e ftel^e 


t^ue 


9^9 


Panb 


tfjat 


bu ge^ft fte^ft 


t^up 


9te9P 


Panbp 


t^atp 


cr gcl^t flel^t 


t^ut 


9in9 


Panb 


t^at 


tt)ir gel^en flel^en 


t^un 


gtngcn 


flanbcn 


tl^aten 


t^r ge^t fle^t 


t^ut 


9tn9t 


flanbet 


t^tet 


fic gcl^en ftc^cn 


t^un 


gingen 


Panbcn 


t^aten 



1. The other forms are regular, ge^en being conjugated 
^vith fein, ftel^cn and t^un with l^aben. 

186. Verbs of Mixed Inflection. A number of verbs 
which were once strong have passed over, wholly or in 
part, to the weak conjugation ; e. g., rad^en, rod), gerod^en, 
to avenge, is now usually conjugated v'a6)tn, xad)te, 
gerac^t. 

1. Thus strong and weak forms from the same verb 
may exist side by side. When this is the case they are 
sometimes associated with difference of meaning ; e. g., 
frf|eiben, to separate, makes fd^ieb, gefd^teben, when intransi- 
tive, but fd^eibete, gefrf|cibet, when transitive. 

EXERCISE XXXIV. 
Reading Lesson : Strong Verbs. 

187. Enle of Order Y: Dependent Infinitives. A de- 
pendent infinitive, with or without jju, comes at the end 
of the sentence ; e. g., tc§ I)a6e nid)t^ mtt bcr ©a(^e ju i\)\xn, 
I have nothing to do with the affair; \6) I)6rte il^n gcftcm 
btcfclbe SBcmcrfimg mad)cu, / heard him make the same 
remark yesterday, 

1. An infinitive dependent upon a verb which itself 
stands in the dependent order generally comes just 
before the verb if unmodified, but after if modified by an 
object or an adverb ; e. g., obtuo^I xi) MjXi gu antiDorten 
geheitn l^atte, though I had asked him to answer ; but obtDo^t 
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Of x^n gcbeten l^attc, tneinc ^ragc gu bcantworten, though I hid 
asked him to answer my question, 

3Kcm liebcr ^rcunb ! gnblic^ ^afl !Du !Dem tanged ©d^toctgcn 
gcbrodjen ; S)cin Srief t)om 12. bicfc^ 2Ronat^ ifl tntr focbcn in 
btc ^anbc gefotnmen/ giir bic 5Ra(^rirf|tcn, bte !Du tntr au3 ber 
$eimat giebp,' banfe td^ 3)ir ^crglic^, obiDO^I anbcrc ^rcunbc tnir 
gum %t\V fd^on iibcr biefelbcn !Dingc gcfrf|rtcbcn* ^ttcn» 3d^ 
frfjUegc ^ au« !Dtinem Sricfe, bag c« 5)tr gut gc^t, unb bag !Du 
fctnc ®ef a^r laufjl,* an ' bcr ©d^ttjinbf ud^t gu Pcrbcn. !Dtc Sc* 
fd^rcibung S^cincr 9tcifc nad^ S^kago tear ntir l^orf|jl tntcrcffant 
393a^ S)u mrf|t alle« gefel^cn l^ajl ! Unb in tt)ic furgcr ^tx\ ! J)cnn 
c« frf|cint/ bag 3)u nut brei obcr t)icr S^agc bort geblicbcn' bijl. 

9?un, id^ ^bc and) fiirglic^ cine Heine 9teife gemac^t, — eine 
gugttjanberung " im ^arggebirge. S3ieHeid^t tt)irfi J)u gern bat)on 
^oren. O) ^atte t)iet t)on ben ©d^onl^citen biefer Oegenb ge^ort 
unb gelefen," unb tear natiirlirfi rerf|t neugierig barauf " gettjorben. 
Sor ettoa gtoei SBod^en f<)rad^ ^' id^ eine« S^age^ bariiber ntit einem 
Sefannten, ber ntcine 5Reugierbe gu teifen fd^ien, unb toir trafen 
bie S3erabrebung, ben bcriil^ntten 93rodten" gufammen in 2lugen* 
fd^ein im nc^nten." 

VOCABULAKY. 

Note.— The letters in parenthesis grive the vowel of the preterite and per- 
fect participle. If more than the Towel chansrcs, the change is indicated . 
thus brec^en (a, o) is to be read : Btc(!^en, brac!^, gebroc^en; fc^IieBen (o, off) = fc^He^en) 
\^^%t g<f4>lcff<n. More than twenty strong verbs have already been intro- 
duccxl in the preceding exercises; these will not bo repeated in the 
vocabularies, but their principal parts will be given in the notes. The 
learner should begin at once to make use of the list of strong verbs in 
Partn. 



3!lugenfrf|ein, m. s, 2, view, 
[eye-shine]. 

befannt, adj., known; as subst., 
acquaintance. 

93ef(^reibung, /. w., descrip- 
tion. 

brerf|en, v, s. (a, o), break. 

enblirf}, adv., finally, [end-]. 

gug, m. s. 2 (2)L siigej, foot. 



®efa^r, /. w, danger, 
^cimat, /. w., home, [home-], 
l^erglid^, adj., heart-y, cordiaL 
fiirglic^, adv., lately, 
laufen, v. s. (ie, an, aux. fein), 

run, [leap]. 
5Reugierbe, /. w., curiosity, 
neugierig, adj., curious. 
obh)o(^(, sub. conj., although. 
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fd^Hcgcn, V. «. (o, off), infer, ' ftcrben, v. 8. (a, o, aux. fcin), 
conclude. die, [starve]. 



fd^ttjctgcn, v. s. (ic, tc), to be 
silent. 

(Bi)toxnh\viift,f. w., consump- 
tion. 

foebcn, adv., just now, [so- 
even]. 



tetlen, v. w,, share, [deal]. 

trcffcn, V. s. (a, o), hit, hit 
upon. 

Scra'brcbung, /. w., agree- 
ment, arrangement. 

gufatntnen, adv,, together. 



Notes.— i gffommfit ; from fommcu, tarn, gefommcn.— * giflfi; from 
flcbcn, gab, gcgcbcu ; the c being long, gicbjl, gicb, imv. gicb are the 
regular forms ; bnt gibjl, gibt, gib also occur. — 3 jnm %ti\, »» part. — 
^ grf4rirliflt; from fd^rcibcn, fc^ricb, gcfc^riebcn.— * f4Uf|r ; notice that 
fc^Uegeu has gefc^bff en, in the perf . pple. ; this means that the o is 
short.— « IfittfH; contrary to § 182, 3, laufcn makes bu lauffl, er lauft 
(imv. Jauf); ©cfa^r laufcu = to run a risk. — ^ nn^ qf. the malady yrom 
which one suffers, or of which one dies, is put in the dat. with avL, — 
8 f^riltt ; from ft^cincn, ft^icn, gcfc^icnen.— » gelltf He it ; from bletben, 
blicb, gcblicbcn ; aux. fcin.— »<> gfnltoaitlientttg, pedestrian towr.— " ge» 
Icfcit ; from Icfcn, Ia«, gclefciu— ^ iatau\, wOh regard to U. — » ffitad^ ; 
from fpret^cn, \pxadj, gcfproc^cn.— " fStodtn, Brocken; the highest 
summit of the Harz Mts.— ^^ tttl^mrit ; pret. nal^m, pple. genommcn. 
By way of exception to § 182, 2, ncl^mcn makes bu iiimmfl, cr nimmt, 
imv. nimm. 3n 5lugcnfd^cin nc^mcn = to inspect, take a view of. 



EXERCISE XXXV. 
Reading Lesson : The Same Continued. 

3lm Ttdd^ften 2agc fu^ren tt)ir tntt ber gifcnba^n^ bi« nad^ 
SBermgcrobe," unb t)on ba gingen tt)ir gu %\x% nad^ 3Ifcnburg, 
einem fleinen J)orfe, tt)e(rf|e^ ungefd^r t)ier ©tunbcn* t)om 
33ro(!engif)fel entfernt* liegt.* §ier fanbcn* toir balb ein gutc^ 
©aft^au^, IDO toir un^ giemlirf| frii^ gu SSett Icgtcn. %m folgen^ 
ben SWorgen l^ingcn ' Ieirf|te SBolfcn am ^tmmel, unb man rict •* 
un^, auf gute^ 3Q3ctter gu tuartcn. @« tufire beffer gciDcfcn, iDcnn 
iDir biefem >Katc gefolgt iDfiren, aber bagu iDaren totr gu unge^ 
bulbtg. 35? tr ^telten® bic leirf|ten SBolfen ntd^t fiir gcfa^rltc^, 

2lIfo mad)ten tuir un^ frii^ auf ben 935eg/® unb am Slnfang ging 
e^ aw^ tt)irf (i(^ fe^c fd^on. ®ie 9Korgeuluft tuar ^5d^ft angenel^tti. 
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bic SJogel fangen in ben SSfinmcn, nnb cine prfid^tige 9?atnr bot, 
ttJd^renb mx l^o^er unb ^5^er ftiegen, immer neue 9teige. Sflaifhtm 
tt)ir ettt)a eine ©tunbe gegangen roaren, famen totr an einen 300 
5u§" ^o^en gelfen, toeld^er ben 9?anien „3IfenPein/ tragt." 
3)erfelbe liegt bid^t ant 393ege nnb ijl nic^t fd^toer gn bejleigen*^* 
3Q3ir flomnten alfo auf ben ®i^)fet nnb f a^en " too^I eine ^albe 
©tnnbe broben. 

Vocabulary. 



bejleigen, v, s, (ie, ie), climb. 

bieten, u s. (o, o), offer, bid. 

bid^t, adj., close, dense, [tight]. 

SDorf, n. s. S, village, [thorp]. 

broben, adv,, up there. 

Sifenba^n, /. w,, railway. 

entfemt, adv,, distant. 

fal^ren, v. s. (n, a, aux. fein), 
travel, [fare]. 

^clfen, m. s, 1, rock. 

©aP^aug, n. s. S, inn, [guest- 
house] . 

gefft^rlid^, adj., dangerous. 

®t^)fel, m. s. 1, peak, summit. 

^tntntel, m. s. 1, heaven, sky. 



flimmen, u s. (o, o, aux. fetn), 

climb, 
nad^be'nt, sub. conj., after. 
5Ratn'r, /. w., nature. 
Steig, m. s. 2, charm, 
fingen, v. s. (a, u), sing, 
ftetgen, v. s. (te, te, aux. fein)^ 

climb, 
u'ngebnibig, adj., impatient. 
Sogel, m. s. 1 (pi. '6), bird, 

[fowl], 
ttja^renb, sub. conj., while ; 

also pr^. (gen.), during. 
333ol!e,/. w., cloud, [welkin]. 



Notes.— imit Het C^tfenaalftit ; Ex. xxm, n. 4.— « Bentigmlir, 

name of a little city in the Harz Mts. — ^ ^tttltlieit, hours* vjolk, leagues^ 
ace. of measnre. —* f ntf entt, distard, avoay ; the ace. of measnre is often 
accompanied by an adv. of measnre. — * Uegt ; pret. lag, perf. pple. 
gelcgen.— «fttlri>eii; from finbcn, fanb, gefunben.— ' tmgfit; from 
^augcn, l)ing, geljangeu.— « xxti, advised; from xaten, riet, gcraten. 
It also means to guess (see Ex. XXX).— » l^telteit; from ^altcn, 
l^ielt, ge^alten ; ^alteu fur, to regard as, to consider.— ^^ f^d^ aitf lien 
&eg tna4eil^ to start, get under way. — >' ^ul ; nsed in the sing., as a 
measure of hight, after a nomeraL — ** triigt ; pret. trug, perf. pple. 
getrageu.— " befletgen is transitive, while (Icigeii is intransitive. The 
conKtruction here roiinircs a transitive verb. — " fttfeit ; from ji(jcu^ 
fo6, gejefjeu. 
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EXERCISE XXXVL 
Reading Lesson : The Same Continued. 

3)tc Stu^ftd^t t)on bicfctn ^unltc tocrbc iij fo balb nid^t t)crgcffctt. 
SGBii^rcnb toir ^icr fa^cn unb <)Iaubcrten, bcutctc tncin 9ictfc^ 
tamerab mc^rmafe ^ auf btc SBoRcn, toelc^e tmmcr nod^ am ^ttnntet 
^ingen unb gerabe je^t ]^5^er gu fletgen unb btd^ter gu toerben 
fd^tcncn^ 9Btr fa^cn, ba§ c^ cin Octoittcr gcbcn toiirbe, unb 
bad^tcn' fofort an btc SBortc bcr ?cutc im ©afl^aufc, Slbcr an' 
cine 5Rii(ffel^r tear jcfet nid^t mc^r gu bcnfcn ; bagu glaubtcn^ toir 
gu toeit gegangcn gu fcin. Sllfo gtngcn totr tocttcr, ba !cin Obbad^ 
gu fcl^en* toat/ nac^ bcm ®i|)fcl be« 93ergc« ^n^ 3cfet fc^ritten 
totr natllrttc^ fd^ncHct; tnbcnt ' toir alle <)aar aRtnutcn* 93Iidfc nad^ 
bcm ^fanmcl tt)arfcn. SSon ^txi ^n ^di Itcfcn toir fogar cine 
Heine (Ztttdt, aber bad tourbc balb ermubenb. gnbtid^ brac^ ba^ 
©ctoitter tod, unb toad fur cin SBctter! S)er 9tegen pet in 
®tr5men, bcr 2Binb blicd unb l^culte toic toH* unb bog bie 
93aumc, bag fic brad^cn, 93Icnbcnbe 93Iifec fd^offcn iiberatt burc^ 
bic ?uft unb fd^Iugcn bidtocitcn in bic Saumc. 



VOCABULABY. 



3ludfirf|t, /. ia, view, [ont- 
sight]. 

bicgen, u s, (o, o), bend, [bow]. 

blafen, u s. {it, a), blow. 

blenbcn, v. w., blind, dazzle. 

93Iidf, m. s. ^, glance. 

93(ife, m. s. ^, flash, lightning. 

crmiiben, v. w., tire, fatigue. 

©etoitter, n. s, 1, thunder- 
storm. 

^cuten, V, w,y howl. 

inbem, sub. conj,, while, since: 

Obbad^, n. s. S, shelter, 
[-thatch]. 

))Iaubcrn, u w„ chat. 

SRegcn, m. s, 1, rain. 



Widlt\)if f. w,, return. 

frf|ic§cn, V. s. {o, off), shoot. 

fc^tagen, u s. {n, a), strike, 
[slay]. 

f rf|reitcn, u s. (itt, itt, aux. fein), 
step. 

fogar, adv., actually, even. 

©tredfe, /. m, stretch, dis- 
tance. 

(Strom, m. s. 2 (pi 5J, stream. 

toll, adj.y mad. 

iiberatt, adv., everywhere. 

ijcrgeffen, v. s. (a, e), forget. 

toerfen, v. s. (a, o), throw, 
cast, [warp]. 

333inb, m. s. 2, wind. 
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Notes. — i mt%XViM, several times. Notice .the inversioii (Ex. 
XXIX, n. 2).— « )la4trit ; from benfen, bac^tc, gcbat^t ; one of the 
irregnlar weak verbs. — -^ an • • . • t^tuttU, a return was not to he thought 
of, there toas no thinking of a return. — * glaitltf It • . . . f rtn, believed 
thai we had .gone. — ^ |it ft^tn, to he seen. — ^ na4 • • • • Jtt, touxird. — 
7 tnlltm .... toarfrit, wMe we cast, or better simply casting. A 
clause with iubetn is often best translated by the Eng. pple. in ing. 
— ^ aOf paat Wlxnuitn, every few minvies. — » tOtf tott, like mad. 

The Modal Auxiliabies and loiffetu 

188. Characteristics. The verbs biirfen, to be permitted, 
fonnen, can, mogcn, may, miiffcn, must, follen, shcdl, tooQcn, 
tvill, and luiffen, to hnoiv, constitute a class by them- 
selves. The first six are called 'modal auxiliaries.' 
They and iDtffcn were originally strong verbs, but de- 
veloped weak preterites after the old preterite had 
acquired present meaning. As a class they have the 
following peculiarities : 

1. In the present indicative the vowel of the singular 
(except in foQen) is different from that of the plural, and 
the third person singular lacks the ending t. 

2. Where the infinitive has umlaut, this umlaut disap- 
pears in the preterite indicative, but is found in the 
preterite subjunctive. 

3. Each verb (except tutffcn) has two perfect participles, 
one weak, with prefix ge, and without umlaut, the other 
strong, without gc, and identical in form with the infini- 
tive ; thus from !onncn, gcfonnt and !onncn. The strong 
participle is used only and always in connection with an 
infinitive ; thus ic^ ^abc c^ ntd^t gefonnt, / have not been able 
(to do) it ; but id) ^abc e^ nic^t t^un f onncn, / have not been 
able to do it. 

a. There are a few other verbs that show this last 
peculiarity of the modal auxiliaries ; L e., employ what 
seems to be the infinitive, and really is so if the verb 
is weak, in connection with aii infinitive. The most 
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common of them are Iftei^cn, ^clfcn, laffcn, fc^n and ^5ren, 
Thus one says i^ l^abc fagcn 1^5rcn, I have heard my. 

189. Inflection of the Modal Auxiliaries. 

Pbesent. 



Indie. 


Sribj. 


Indie. 


Suhi. 


Indie. 


Svhj. 


xi) barf 


biirfc 


!ann 


!onnc 


mag 


m5gc 


bubarffl 


biirfcfl 


!annfl 


!5nucP 


tnagP 


tnogcfl 


cr barf 


biirfc 


!ann 


!onnc 


mag 


mdge 


toir burfcu 


biirfcn 


!6nncn 


!5nncn 


mi^gcn 


m5gcn 


%burft 


biirfct 


!5nnt 


fdnnct 


ntogt 


mdgct 


pc bihrfcn 


biirfcn 


fonncn 


fonncn 


tnogcn 


mdgcn 


xi) tnu^ 


tnuffc 


fott 


fottc 


toxH 


toottc 


bu mugt 


ntiiffefl 


\m 


fottcjl 


toiap 


tooUcfl 


cr Tnu§ 


tnttffc 


foH 


fottc 


toiH 


tooUc 


toir miiffcn 


tnuffcn 


foQcn 


foHcn 


tooQcn 


tooUcn 


i^r tnugt 


tnuffet 


foHt 


fottct 


tooQt 


tooHct 


fic tniiffcn 


TUiiffen 


follen 


follcu 


tooHcn 


tooHcn 






Preterite. 






Indie. 


Stt/v. 


Imlic. 


SxLbj. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


xi) burfte 


biirflc 


!onnte 


fonutc 


tnod^tc 


moc^tc 


bu burftejl 


biirftcfl 


fonnteft 


fonntcjl 


tnod^tep 


Tn5(^tc{^ 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


trf| tnuBtc 


iniigte 


fottte 


foOte 


tooQtc 


tootttc 


bu mugteft 


miigteft 


foOteft 


foatefl 


tooHtcjl 


tooUtcft 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 






Perfect. 







Indie.: idj f^aht (bu ^ajl, etc.) geburft or burfcn, gcfonnt or 
fonuen, gemoc^t or ntogeu, gemujlt or miiffcn, gefotit or fottcn^ 
gctooUt or toollen. 

SuhJ.: id) ^abe (bu ^abeft, etc.) geburft or biirfcn, etc. 
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PlUPERFEC5T. 

Indie,: xi) ^attc (bu ^attcjl, etc.) gcburft or bttrfcn, gcfonnt or 
fonnen, etc. 

Subj,: xij ^ttc (bu ^Stteft, etc.) gcburft or bttrfcn, gcfonnt or 
fonncn, etc. 

Future. 

# 

Indie,: \6) mcrbc (bu totrjl, etc.) bftrfcn, !5nncn, ni5gen, mttffen, 
foHcn, tooHcn. 

Siibj,: \6) tt)erbe (bu toerbeft, etc.) bttrfcn, !5nnen, etc. 

Future Perfect. 

Indie,: xi) ttjcrbc i^M \oxx% etc.) gcburft ^abcn or l^abcn 
biirfen, gcfonnt ^abcn or l^abcn !5nncn, etc. 

Subj,: xi) ttJcrbc Q^vl rocrbcji, etc.) gcburft ^abcn, etc. 

Conditional. 

Present: xi) tt)irrbc (bu wflrbcfl, etc.) btirfcn, !5nncn, etc. 

Perfect : \6) toftrbc (bu totirbcfl, etc.) gcburft ^bcn or ^bcn 
biirfcn, gcfonnt l^abcn or ^abcn Wnucn, etc. 

Imperative. 

Wanting, except for moQcn, which has moQc (bu), tooUe cr, 
tooflcn wir, tt)oIIt (i^r), tooBcu pc. 

Infinitive. 

Present : biirfcn, fonncn, mdgcn, muffcn, f oBcn, moUcn. 
Perfect: gcburft gu ^abcn, gcfonnt gu ^abcn, etc 

Participles. 

Present : burfcub* f onnenb, mdgcnb, muffenb, f oDenb, tooQtnb. 
Perfect : gcburft and burfcn, gcfonnt and fdnncn, etc. 
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190. Inflection of loiffetu The simple tenses of n)iffen 
inflect as follows : 



• 

Present. 


Pretebite. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie. Svbj. 


iij tt)ei§ 


iDtffc 


tougtc tt)u§tc 


bu iDeigt 


toiffcft 


iDugtcjl iDiigtejl 


er iDeig 


iDtffc 


etc. etc. 


tt)ir tt)iffen 


tt)iffcn 




i^r iDtgt 


iDiffet 




fic ttJtffcn 


iDtffen 





1. The compound tenses are regular ; irf| f)aht gctoufet, td^ 
^attc gettjugt, xij totxht iDtffcn, irf| iDcrbc gctuugt f^abtn, etc 

2. The imperative is n)iffc (bu), iDiffc cr, tt)iffen tt)tr, tt)i§t 
(i^r), iDtffen fie. 

19L Fse of the Modal Anziliaries. The use of the 
modal auxiliaries is highly idiomatic. All of them ex- 
cept burfcn have familiar English cognates, but the 
English verbs may, can, shall and ivill have but two 
tenses each, while must has but one. This necessitates 
the use in English of various circumlocutions, particu- 
larly in translating the compound tenses ; e. g., td^ niuB, 
I must, but tc^ innate, / had (to), ivas obliged; id) faun, 
/ can, but id) tpcrbe f onncit, / shall be able. The follow- 
ing are the most important uses (for further details 
see § 333 ff.): 

1. Stttf en usually means to be permitted, to have the right, 
but is often best translated by mxiy, or with a negative by 
must not ; e. g., barf \i) um3 93rot bitten ? may I ash for the 
bread ? "ta^ biirfen ©te ntc^t t^un, that you must not do. The 
preterite subjunctive may denote probability ; e. g., bad 
biirfte ber %cSi fetn, that may be the case. Sometimes biirfen 
approaches the meaning of dare, as in ic^ barf bel^aupten, 
/ dare assert. But it is not cognate with dare and is very 
rarely to be so translated. 
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2. Sdniteit in the present is usually equivalent to can, 
but often to may ; e. g., ba^ !anu fcin, thai may he, ^i^ 
fonntc means I was able, vi) fonnte, / should^ he able, both of 
which uses are covered by English could ; e. g., 16) fonntc 
e« (gcflcrn) ntd^t finben, / could not find it (yesterday); tc^ 
fonntc c« finbcn (toenn td^ cin 2xd}t f^attt), I could find it (if I 
had a light). 

3. SRdgeit is sometimes equivalent to may, as in cr ntag 
c^ bcl^attcn, he may keep U ; more often it is to be rendered 
by wish, loant, like, care ; e. g., ic^ ntag t^n ntd^t fc^cn, / do 
not vxint to see him. This use is especially common in the 
preterite subjunctive, td^ ntod^tc (gem) being = / should 
like, 

4. Stiffen is equivalent to must only in the present ; 
elsewhere it is to be translated by he compelled, he obliged, 
or the like ; e. g,,\i) mu^tc (a^cn, I had to laugh, I could not 
help laughing ; cr ^at ben gan^cn Sag arbcitcn muffcn, he has 
had to vx/rk aU day, @r mft^tc means he ux)uld have (to), lie 
ux)uld need. 

5. @oilett is sometimes equivalent to shaU, in the pre- 
terite, to should, ought; e. g., \iVi foHjl ntd^t totcn, thou shaU 
not kill; bu foHtcjl gcl^cn, you should (ought to) go. More 
often it is best rendered by a form of he followed by to ; 
e. g., cr foHtc ba(b flcrbcn, Jie was soon to die. Very fre- 
quently it is used to report what is said, claimed or 
thought by some one else than the speaker ; e. g., cr foil 
fel^r retc^ fcin, he is said to he very rich, 

6. Swollen generally denotes an act of unUing or wishing 
on the part of the subject ; e. g., cr toiH ©olbat tt)crbcn, he 
urishes to hecome a soldier. It is often to be translated by 
to he on the point of; e. g., cr toiH gc^cn, he is on the point of 
going, (SBiII in the third person rarely means ujUI,) In 
the compound tenses translate by wish or vxmt ; e. g., ic^ 
^abc Vii) tdngjl bcfuc^cn toottcn, / have long heen wishing to 
visit you. 
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192. The Pluperfect Subjunctive of the Modal Auxiliaries. 

The pluperfect subjunctive of a modal auxiliary, with 
accompanying infinitive, is' the usual equivalent of 
English might, could or should, followed by have and a 
participle. Thus he could (or might) have come is not 
cr fonnte flcfommcn fciu, but cr \)cdit fommcit !6nnen ; you 
should have done it yourself, not \>\x foQteft c§ fletl)an 
l^aben, but bu f)atteft e^ tf)un foQcn. 

1. This construction may take the place of a perfect 
conditional with would have where the latter is connected 
with an infinitive ; thus for he ux)uld have been able to do it 
one may say cr iDiirbc e^ l^abcn t^un f5nncn, or er l^ftttc c^ 
t^un tonnen ; for he would have wished to greet you, cr toiirbe 
bi(^ ^bcn griigcn tDoQcn, or cr l^dttc hxi) grugcn tDoQcn 
(or m5gcn), 

193. Omission of Infinitive with Modal Auxiliary. After 
any of the modal auxiliaries, the dependent infinitive 
is often omitted, if it can readily be supplied ; as id^ 
mufe fort, / must (go) away ; antiporte bu, td^ lann c^ 
mcf)t, you ansiver, I caiuiot, 

2. Through this ellipsis of a verb some of the modal 
auxiharies have acquired apparently the force of transitive 
verbs ; e. g., xij mag ba^ Sud^ nid^t, / do not like the hook 
(do not care to read or to have it); f5nnen (Sic 3)cutf(^? 
can you speak German f 

EXERCISE XXXVIL 

194. Eule of Order YI : Special Case of Dependent Order. 

In a dependent sentence containing a compound tense 
of a modal auxiliary in connection with an infinitive, 
the participle of the modal auxiliary comes last, next 
to that the infinitive, and just before that the inflected 
auxiliary; e. g., id) tDciB flClDiB, baft tc^ fo ctlua^ nie J^cittc 
tf)un tomicu, / hioio for certain that I could never have 
done such a thing ; ba^ tft ctn 5RatfcI, lueli^e^ niemanb bi^ 
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je$t i)at lofen fonucn, t/^ is a riddle which ru) one has 
hitherto been able to solve, 

Reading Lesson : Modal Auxiliaries. 

^tr lomtten tDeber gel^en nod^ fiel^en unb tnugten aUe ^ttgen^ 
blide nadf irgcnb cincm Sdumd^cn grcifcn, um^ iibcr^aiqjf auf 
ben gii^cn blcibcn gu fonncn. 35u toct^t, ba§ id^ ntd^t furd^tfatn 
bin, aber ic^ fann 3)t^* tjcrpd^crn, ba§ c3 fcin ®j)a§ tear, 
SSdl^rcnb !Du je^t ru^ig mcinc Sefd^rcibnng licp/ magftDn tjict 
Icid^t bariibcr lad^cn, !I)u totrfl fagcn: g^ ijl J)tr rcd^t gc* 
fdje^en;* Xn ^ttcfl im ©a^aufc blciben foHcn. 5Rnn, ic^ tt)iH 
gefie^en, bag gerabe biefer ©ebante aud^ nttr etn ))aanna( bur^ 
ben ^o))f fu^r,* abcr c« l^alf nic^t^/ On fotc^cnt ^^He fann man 
nttt bcm Starrcn in ®^a!e3<)carc nur fagcn : S)cr 9tcifcnbc' mug 
cbcn gufricbcn fcin. 

2Bir toarcn natiirlid^ in fcl^r fnrger ^di hnxd} unb burd^ no§ 
gcttjorbcn, unb ba^ SBcitcrc fonntc un^ bann tt)cnig fflmmcrn. 
@^ baucrtc nod^ gttjci t)oHc ©tunbcn, bi^' toir auf ben ®i|)fct 
famen unb ba^ 33rodfen^au^ ^® t)or un^ fa^cn. ®u toirjl mir 
glouben fonncn, tocnn id^ !Dir fagc, bag ber 3lnblidt ein fc^r 
toiOfonnncncr toar, bcnn jcfet burftcn toxx toicber in cine mcnfd^Ud^c 
SQSo^nung trctcn. SBir fc^ten un^ an ben Ofen unb trodfneten 
unfere ^Iciber, fo gut" toxx fonnten. @nb(id^ toaren toir alfo 
nun ouf bcm Sroden, aber wa^" 9?aturf(^onl^citen betraf, fo 
^tten " to'xx cbcn fo gut auf bent ®runbc bc^ 2Rccre^ fi^cn fon* 
nen. @in bid^ter 5RebeI lag iiber bent gangen Serge unb man 
fonntc fcine l^unbert ©^ritte ttjcit" fe^cn. 

Vocabulary. 



3lnbli(f, m. s, 2, view, sight 

cbcn, adv,, even, just. 

furc^tfam, adj., timid, [fright- 
some]. 

gcfd^c^en, v, «. (a, c, aux, fcin), 
happen. 

gcflcftcn, u «., confess ; pret^ 
gefianb, /^2e. gefianben. 



greifen, v. s. (iff, iff), grasp, 

grip(e). 
^(cib, n. s. 3y garment, [doth], 
fummern, v. ta, trouble, 
lad^cn, V. w., laugh. 
2Keer, n. s. 2, sea, [mere], 
mcufd^lid}, adj., human. 
9tarr, m w., fooL 
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naj^, adj,y wet, [nas-ty]. 
9?ebel, m. s. 1, fog, mist, 
treten, v, s. (a, c, aux, fein), 

step, tread. 
trodnen, v. w., dry. 



t)erfid^em, v. to., assure. 
t)oII, o^;., full. 

tDcbcr, con/., neither ; tDeber 
. . . noijf neither . . . nor. 
gufriebcn, adj., content. 



•Notes. — ' ittit with an inf. means in order; here with fbnncn, in order 
to be able. — 2 itlirtl|att)lt, at all. — 3 ^H ; some prefer the dat. with tjcr* 

fic^crn.— -• liefl ; for lieffl; see § 183.— * €« ifl ^t\Mtn, U served 

you right. — « mit .... ftljr, passed through my head; on mir see 
Ex. XXrV, n. 3. - 7 cl l^alf Itt4t0, U did no good ; from ^clf en, ^alf, 
ge^olfetu — ^ bet 9ittfeit1lt, the traveler; a present pple. used substan- 
tively. The quotation from Shakespeare is found in As You lAke It, 
Act n, Scene 4: "When I was at home I was in a better place, but 
travelers must be content.*' — » Hig ; here a subordinating conjunc- 
tion = wnJtU. — 10 9totftltliait0 ; name of an inn on the summit of the 
Brocken. — " fo gitt, as well as; aid being omitted. In such a phrase 
fo with following adv. acquires the force of a subordinating conjunc- 
tion.— 12 toal ; § 141, 1.— w pttrit .... fttctl fdntteit, might have been 
sitting. — ^* toett ; lit., far, but it does not need to be translated ; see 
Ex. XXXV, n. 4. 

EXERCISE XXXVIII 

Colloquy. 

I. 

SBeigt bu, iDtc f<)dt e« ip ? 3c^ mug fofort nad^ ^aufc. 

G^ ift giemlic^ finjter brau^en ; glaubfl bu, bu toirjl bcti 9Bcg 
naij betner SBo^nung pnben fonnen ? 

!J)aran l^attc ic^ mrf|t gebad^t, aber e^ bUrfte ^ ntrf|t fd^tocr fctn. 
Sif fonntc tm Stotfall etnen ^oUgiften fragen. 

3luf bic ^oli^ei barfft^ bu mrf|t rerf|nen. ©oil trf| nt^t mit btr 
gc^en ? Sij !enne bte Stragen beffer aU bu. 

Si) moc^te fe^r gern ©efcllfd^aft l^aben. SBic tuctt mag c« bcnn 
fein? SQSetgtbueg? 

Sd) fann e^ ntd)t genau fagen. @« mag cttt)a einc SStcrtcI* 
fluube fein. 

2lber bu tuirft ben 9lu(ftt)eg allein marf|en muffen. !I)a« tl^ut 
mir (eib. 3fcf| ^tte friil^er gel^en f ollen. 

Stidjt borf|. J)a fatten itiir nic^t fo lange ))Iaubem fonnen. 
©ci^ meinetiocgcn oijue ©orgc. 3)ie frifc^eguft toirb mir gut t^uiu 
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I)u btfl fel^r freunblid^. — 3d^ indite totffcn, tote c^ unfrcm 
franfen grcunbc gc^t. @r foH* cnblic^ cttoa^ bcffer fctn. 

Qij toar l^cutc frii^ in fcincnt §aufc, aber iij burftc t^n* ntd^t 
\pxtd}en. J)cr annc ^er(! 3^ ^attc fo gcrn ctroa^ fagcn 
ntogen/ um i^n gu trojlen. 

II. 

May I ask' what time it is? Perhaps I ought* to be 
going home. 

Oh, it cannot be so very late. I haven't a watch/ but 
if you step ^" to the " window you can " see the city clock. 

Just think ! " It is on the point of striking " twelve. I 
ought to have gone an hour ago." 

You must not feel concerned " on my account. I could 
not have used " the time more pleasantly. 

It is pretty dark outside. I wonder if " I can find the 
way home. 

I hadn't thought of that." If you wish, I will go with 
you. 

I should like company, if it doesn't make you too much 
trouble. 

Oh, it is no trouble. We will** take the short way 
through the park. 

But they say that is" dangerous in the night. They 
claim " to have seen footpads there. 

Nonsense! That is probably ** an invention of the 
newspapers. At the most one might** meet a beggar 
there. 

VOCABULABY. 



aHctH/ adj\, adv,, alone, 
brau^en, adv.y outside, 
grfinbung, /. w,, invention. . 
finfler, acfj,, dark, 
frifd^, adj., fresh, 
gcbraud^cn, v. w., use. 
^5ci^{lend, adv., at the most. 
Slotfad, m. 8,2 (pL &), case of 

^eed. 



^oKgci', /. w,, police. 
SfiSubcr, m. s. 1, robber; 

©tragcnrfiubct/ footpad, 
red^nen, v. w., reckon, count 
Sifldttocg, m. 8. 2, return, 
©orgc, /. w,, care, [sorrow]. 
trSjlcn, V. w,, comfort, [trust]. 
Unfinn, m. s. (no pL), nou- 

senao. 
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Notes. — > llttrftf • • • • fftn, cannot he; denoting less confidence 
than fann nic^t feitu— ^ batf fl .... Ittl^t, nmst not. — 3 ^ft .... o|kc 
@Otgt, he without concern, do not fed concerned, — * df^t foH .... ff ill^ he 
is said to he. — * t(lt ; object of fprcd)cn, used here in the sense of speak 
to.— * ^attt fttgcil mogrit, should have liked to say.—'' ask, frag en. 

— 8 Perhaps I onght, it^ foUtc iuo^I.— » watch, Xaft^cuu^r.— »<> if yon 

st^ njcnii bu trittfl.— ^^ to fhe^ an«.— »« you can, )o fanufl bu.— 

» Jngt think; see Ex. Ym, n. 14. — i^ It is on the point of striking, 
e« wiU cbcii ♦ . . . fc^logcn.— »» hq fiom- jig©^ ^^^^ ciner ©tirnbc. — »« yon 
must not feel concerned, bu mugt . . . • fetn.— ^^ conld not hare used, 
^fittc \\\6)i .... gcbraudieu fonnctu— ^^iffonderir, ic^ m6d)tc tuiffen, ob. 

— >9 of that, bavan.— » We will, mir idoUcu.— «' they say that i«, bcr 
foil ... . fciu. — « They claim to hare seen, man tuiU .... gcfe^cu 
(aben.— ^ That is probably, bad mag luol^I .... fetn.— *« one mi^^ 
meet, fbunte man .... treffen. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

195. Formation and Meaning of the Passive. The 
passive is formed by combining the auxiliary tperben 
with the perfect participle. SScrben is inflected regu- 
larly throughout, its participle appearing as tporben; 
thus tc^ tpcrbc gclobt, / am praised; cr ift gclofit tDorben, 
he has been praised. 

1. It is important to distraguish between the true pas- 
sive with iDerben, and the quasi-passive with fein, between 
ba^ Sud^ tt)trb gebrudt, and ha^ S5uc^ tjt gebrudt. To do this 
it is only necessary to remember that iDerben means to be- 
come, to pass into the state of; hence ba^ Sud^ iDtrb gebrucft 
means the book is becoming printed, is passing into the state 
of being printed, i.e., is printing, or being printed (the work 
of printing is going on). On the other hand, ba^ 33u(^ ifl 
gebrudt means the book is printed, i. e., that the work of 
printing is finished. 

2. The forms with toerben, then, denote an action going 
on at the time indicated by the tense of the verb ; those 
with fein a state or condition that has resulted from a 
previous action Further examples : bie I^ur tfl gefc^loffen, 
the door is closed; bie Xfjux mxh um 8 U^r gcfc^loffcn, the door 



I 
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is dosed (i. a, they close the door) at 8 o'clock ; xij \mx bci= 
na^c gu fpfit ; bcr Sricf tt)urbc (cbcn) gcfc^ricbcn ; / vxis almost 
too late ; the letter vxis 0ust) being loritten ; xij hjar; ^n fp&t ; 
bcr Sricf toax (f c^on) gcf c^ricbcn ; I loas too late ; tlie letter teas 
(already) voritten. 

196. Conjugation of the Passive : gclobt )ucrbcn, to he 

praised. 

Present. 

Indie,: \i) tt)crbc gclobt, / am praised, \iVi hJirfl gclobt, thou 
art praised, etc. 

Subj,: xij hjcrbc gclobt, hn tt)crbcft gclobt, etc. 

Pbetebite. 

Indie,: xdf hjurbc (or hjarb) gclobt, / was praised, bu hjurbcfl 
(or hjarbfl) gclobt, thou wert praised, etc. 

Subj,: x6) tt)urbc gclobt, \iVi hjiirbcfl gclobt, etc. 

Perfect. 

Indie.: x6) bin gclobt hjorben, / have been praised, bu bifl 
gclobt hjorbcn, thou hast been praised, etc. 

Subj.: xi) fci gclobt tuovbcn, bu fcicft gclobt luorbcn, etc. 

Pluperfect. 

Indie,: iij h)ar gclobt hjorbcn, / hail been praised, bu toarfl 
gclobt toorbcn, thou hadst been praised, etc. 

Subj,: \i) tt)iirc gclobt tDorbcn, bu hjfircfl gclobt hjorben, etc. 

Future. 

Indie.: xi) tDcrbc gclobt tDcrbcu, / shaU be praised, bu hjirft 
gclobt hjcrbcn, theu xviU be praised, etc. 

Subj.: xi) hjcrbc gclobt hjcrbcn, bu hjcrbcft gclobt hjcrben, etc. 

Future Perfect. 

Indie: \i) n)crbc gclobt toorbcn fciu, I shall have been praised, 
hu luirfl gclobt hjorbcn fciu, thou wilt have been praised, etc. 

Subj.: \6) tocrbc gclobt toorbcn fciu, bu tucrbcft gclobt loorbcn 
fciu, etc. 
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Conditional. 

Present: xij tourbc gelobt hjcrben, / would (should) he 
praised, \ivi hjiirbeft gelobt hjerbcn, tfvou wouldst he praised, etc. 

Perfect: \d) toiirbc gclpbt hjorben fcin, / would (should) 
have been praised, \iVi hjttrbefl gelobt hjorben fein, thou loouldst 
have been praised, etc. 

Impekative. 

toerbe {^Vi) gelobt, he (thou) praised, 

toerbe er gelobt, let him he praised. 

toerbcn Xovc gelobt, let us he praised, 

hjerbet (i^r) gelobt, he (ye) praised. 

hjerben fie gelobt, let them he praised. 

Infinitive. 
Present : gelobt IM hjevben, to he praised. 
Perfect : gelobt hjorben ju fein, to have heen praised. 

Gerundive. 
3U lobenb, to he praised, praiseworthy (see § 370). 

197. The Active and the Passive Constmction. In 
going from the active to the passive construction the 
object of the active verb becomes the subject of the 
passive, while the subject of the active, if a personal 
agent, goes into the dative with Don ; e. g., \mx fd^lugen 
ben ^cinb, we heat the enemy, becomes bcr ^einb JDurbe 
Don nn^ gcfd^lagcn. 

1. A non-personal instrument or means is denoted 
usually by the accusative with burd^ ; e. g., ber ^cuib tt)urbe 
burd^ Sift gefd^lagen, the enemy was heaten hy strategy. 

198. The Impersonal Passive of Intransitive Verbs. In- 
transitive verbs can only be used impersonally in the 
passive, but this use is very common. The impersonal 
passive can seldom be translated literally ; e. g., c§ 
)i)nrbe gctanjt nnb gcjungen, there ivas singing and dancing. 
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1. Such expressions, therefore, as I was told, my advice 
was not followed, and all others in which the corresponding 
German verb is intransitive, have to be rendered by im- 
personal constructions, thus : tnir hjurbc gefagt ; meinem 
9iatc hjurbc nid^t gefolgt. 

a. Very often, however, one can substitute for such an 
intransitive verb a transitive compound which can be used 
personally in the passive ; thus for ray advice was not fol- 
lowed one can say mcin 9iat hjurbc ntd^t befolgt. 

199. Substitutes for the Passive. On the whole the 
passive is much less used in German than in English, 
The English passive can be replaced in German (1) by 
man with the active, as in man fagt, it is said; (2) by a 
reflexive form (§ 201), as in ej^ Dcrftc()t fid), it is tinder- 
stood; (3) by a reflexive with laffcn, let, as in c<$ Id^t fid) 
()offcn, it may be hoped; c^ liefe fid^ ertuartcn, it ivas to he 
expected, 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 

200. Eule of Order VII: Inversion after Subordinate 
Clause. Any subordinate clause preceding the principal 
verb of a complex sentence causes inversion; e. g., 
tDcnn id) an 3^rer ©telle tuare, (fo) wiixhc \(S) ju ^au]c 
blciben, if I icere in your pkLce, I icould remain at home; 
o()tuo()t er ®elb I)at, (fo) ^at er bod) ttjcnig ^erftanb, though 
he has money, he has little sense; bamit cr 9tu()e ()at)en 
fi)nntc, jog er fid^ a\x\^ Sanb juriidE, that he might have 
peace, he retired into the country. 

1. Observe that this is only a special case under the 
general rule of inversion (§ 87). The subordinate clause 
always has the force either of an adverb, an adjective or 
a substantive ; and such an element preceding the verb 
causes inversion. 

a. But the clause may be itself the subject, in which 
case there is no room for inversion ; e. g., baj^ er xt6)i \^oi, 
ijl !Iar, that he is right is clear. 
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2. The adverbial force of a preceding clause is often 
resumed by means of the adverb fo placed just before the 
main verb (see the first two examples above). This fo 
should not be translated. 

Reading Lesson : The Passive Voice. 

3m Srodcn^aufe hjarcn^ abcr cine SKcngc Oftftc i)crfammclt, 
untcr bcncn ein (cb^aftc^ ©efprac^ Qcftt^rt hjurbc. SSicIc @pcl§c 
njurben auf unfre Soften gcmad^t, roa^^ l)on un^ natiirli^ nid^t 
iibcl gcnommcn hjcibcn fonntc. 33a(b ful^Iten mx un^ toxt ^n 
§aufe unb tt)urben cbcn fo luftig h)ic btc anbcrcn. Obtt)ol^t loir 
fel^r crmiibet hjaren, gingen tt)ir crfl urn 10 Ul^r gu Sett. Sim 
folgenbcn Sage offneten h)tr btc Sugcn auf cine ncue SSSelt ; bie 
SBoHcn hjaren i)erfc^tt)unbcn, unb man fonntc mcilcnrocit* na^ 
jeber Siic^tung fcl^cn. 

@^ tt)irb ht\)anpttt, ba§ ttber gtocil^unbcrt ©tdbtc unb 3)5rfcr 
oom Srodcngipfcl gcgfil^lt toerben fSnncn, S35ie c« nun aud^* 
bamit fein mag (benn ic^ l^abe fte nic^t gegdl^tt), n)ar bie SCu^ftd^t 
jebenfato eine l^errlic^e; fte Ue§ un^ fiil^ten, ha^ h)ir auf^ f^5nflc^ 
fUr unfre SOtii^e belol^nt hjaren. ®u hjei^t tooljl, ha^ t)ie(e 
®agen t)om Sroden eqal^It toerben. @^ ifl bie^ nclmtic^ ber Ort, 
njo nad^ altem 3SoIf^gIauben ha^ groge Sal^re^feft* ber 2^cufc( 
unb ^ejcen gel^alten hjurbe. ©ogar l^eute noc^ hjerben ein ^e^cn- 
tanjptatj unb bergteid^en' anbere ®inge bem SReifenben gegcigt, 
aber bie ©eifter finb Idngft ijerfd^njunben. SBenigflen^ pnb feine 
leufet ober ^ejen i)on un^ gefel^en njorben. 



bti:}anpttn, v. tv,, assert. 

belo^nen, u w., reward. 

fit^Ien, V. IV., feel. 

fii^ren, u ic, lead, carry on. 

@aft, m. s. 2 (pi a), guest. 

@ef<)rad^, n, s. 2, conversa- 
tion. 

@(aube, m. mx. (gen. =n^j, 
faith, belief, [be-lief]. 



Vocabulary. 

^errtid^, adj., glorious, splen- 
did. 

^ejre, /. w., witch. 

Soften,/, (pi only), cost. 

(affen, v. s. (it, a), let, cause. 

luftig, adj., jolly, [lusty]. 

SOteile, /. w., mile. 

SRid^tung, /. w., direction. 

©age, /. w., tradition, story, 
[say]. 
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lanj, m. s. 2 (pi. fij, dance. 
Jcufcl, m, s. 1, deuU. 
iibcl, adj., adv., evil, amiss. 
l)CvfaTnmcln, v. w., gather, as- 
semble. 



l)crfc^tt)uibcn, v. s. {a, u, aux. 

fcin), vanish, disappear. 
SSolf, n. 8. 3, folk, people, 
rocnigjlen^, adv.^ at least 
gft^lcn, V. w., count, [tellj. 



Notes. — i tQtren • • • • HetfaBIBielt ; not the passive. The verb re- 
fers not to an action, bat to a state, the meaning being were (already) 
gathered. — > tQlld, a fhirig which, the antecedent being a sentence ; 
see § 141, 2, a.— » metletttlieU, /or mOes.—* ffiie ttttlt, however; 

§ 140, 2.— *attf« fdioitfle, most heautijvUy; § 112, 2.— « 3ajre«fcfl, 

annual festival ; in allusion to the so-called Walpurgis-Night, supposed 
to be held annually on the 1st of May. — ? bergUidieit ; § 132, 2. 

REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

201. Characteristics^ A * reflexive ' is a verb that re- 
quires a pronominal object referring to the subject. 
In the third person this object is fid^ ; in the first and 
second it is that form of the personal pronoun which 
corresponds to the subject and is required by the 
governing power of the verb ; e. g., er fd^amt [id^ (aca), 
he 18 ashamed; er fc^mcid^clt fid^ (dat), he flatters himself; 
id^ fd^amc mic^, / am ashamed; x\)x fd^mcid^clt cud^, ye 
flatter yourselves, 

1. Reflexive verbs are conjugated with l^abcn and have 
no passive. The pronoun stands just after the inflected 
element. 

202. Conjugation of a Eeflexive Verb: fid^ freucn, to 
enjoy (glad one's self). 

Phesent. 



Indie. 


Sutj. 


xdf freue mid^ 


freuc mic^ 


bu frcujl bid^ 


frcueft btc^ 


cr freut fic^ 


frcuc fid^ 


tt)ir frcucn un« 


frcucn un^ 


i^r freut cud^ 


frcuctcuc^ 


fic freuen fic^ 


frcucn fi(^ 
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Pbetebite. 

Indie, : \i) frcutc tntd^, bu freutcft bic^, etc. 
Svhj, : \i) freutc ntic^, 't^u freutcft Vii), etc. 

Perfect. 

Indie. : \i) ^abc mic^ gcfrcut, bu mt bic^ gcfrcut, etc. 
Suhj. : xif ^abc mic^ gefreut, hn l^abeft btd^ gefrcut, etc 

Pluperfect. 

Indie. : xi) l^attc mxi) gcfrcut, bu l^attcjt h'xif gcfrcut, etc 
Subj. : xif ^ilttc mic^ gcfrcut, bu ^dttcfl bic^ gefrcut, etc) 

Future. 

Indie. : xij tt)crbc mid^ frcucu, hn tt)trft Vxij frcucn, etc 
Stdyj. : xij tt)crbc mic^ frcucn, hn tt)crbcft hid) frcucn, etc 

Future Perfect. 

Indie.: id) totxit mid) gefreut l^aben, bu toirft hid) gefreut 
^aben, etc. 
Sulij. : id) tt)crbc mid) gefreut l^aben, bu toerbcft bic^, etc. 

Conditional. 

Present: id) tottrbe uitd^ frcueu, bu hjttrbcjt hid) freucn, etc 
Perfect : id) toiirbe mxd) gefreut \)(Atxi, hvi tt)urbeft bid^, etc 

Imperative. 

freueu h)ir nn^ 
freuc (bu) hid) freut (i^r) eu^ 

freuc er fid^ freuen fte fi^ 

Infinitive. 
^\d) (3u) freuen fid^ gefreut gu l^abeu 

Participlk 
ftd^ freuenb (fi^) gefreut 

1. In giving the principal parts of a reflexive verb the 
pronoun should precede the infinitive, but follow the 
preterite. With the participle it is best omitted alto- 
gether, thus : fi^ freueu, freute fi^, gefreut. 
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203. Eeflezive Constmctions. Eeflexive verbs are 
regularly intransitive; that is, take no accusative object 
other than the reflexive pronoun itself; but many of 
them take a secondary or complementary object in the 
genitive; e. g., er frcut \i6) bc^o Scben^, he enjoys life; 
erbarmc bid^ mcinev, have mercy on me. 

1. With other verbs the complementary object is re- 
placed by a prepositional phrase ; e. g., cr fel^nt fxi) nad) 
atul^e, he longs for rest; er fttrd^tet ftd^ t)or 3Serrat, he is afraid 
of treachery. 

2. Intransitive verbs are often construed with a reflex- 
ive object and a factitive predicate ; e. g., fid^ tot (ad^en, to 
laugh one's self dead ; fid) fatt cffcn, to eat one's self full. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

204. Characteristics. An impersonal verb is a verb 
used in the third person singular to express the verbal 
idea in a general way without reference to a definite 
subject. If expressed the subject is c^, but c^ is often 
omitted. 

1. The verbs always used impersonally are not very 
numeroua They denote for the most part either opera- 
tions of nature, as e^ regnet, it rains, or mental and bodily 
states, as mic^ biinft, rnethinks. Besides these, however, 
there is a large number of verbs not ordinarily imper- 
sonal which admit freely of impersonal use, as in c^ gcl^t 
nid^t, it vx)n't do ; c^ gicbt ?cutc, there are people. 

2. S^ is apt to be omitted when, under the rules for 
inversion, it would come after its verb ; thus mil* fc^h)tnbe{t, 
lam dizzy, takes the place of c^ fd^hjinbelt mir ; so also in the 
impersonal passive ; e. g., am Slbcnb hjuvbc gctanjl, in the even- 
ing there vms dancing, instead of e^ hjurbc am 9P6enb getanjt. 

a. But the omission does not take place with verbs 
denoting natural phenomena, nor with active verbs not 
usually impersonal; thus one does not say am ?lbenb 
rcgnctc, but rcgnete c^, nor mir ge^t gut, but mir ^ct\t c^ <^V, 
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3. The inflection of an impersonal verb, as such, pre- 
sents no peculiarities that call for a special paradigm ; 
thus we have from regnen, quite regularly : c^ regnet, c^ 
rcgnctc, c« ^at gcrcgnct, c^ toivb regncn, etc. 

206. Impersonal Constmctions. Verbs denoting mental 
and bodily states are often accompanied by a dative of 
the person concerned ; e. g., bcm SSatcr graufet, the father 
shudders, 

1. Others of these verbs take an accusative object 
which looks like the subject ; as vxxij f d^Ififert, / am drowsy; 
vxxi) biinft, methinks, 

2. Some transitive verbs are used impersonally with a 
direct object, giving rise to idioms that cannot be ren- 
dered literally ; e. g., e« l^at ©cfal^r, there is danger ; c^ gicbt 
Scute, there are people ; e^ gitt ha^ ?cbcn, it is a matter of 
life and death. 

3. Intransitive verbs are often used impersonally with 
a reflexive object, giving rise to idiomatic expressions ; as 
c« fragt fid^, the question arises ; e« to^nt fid^ ber (gen.) Ttn^t, 
it is worth the trouble ; c^ bonbett fid) utn^ ithtn, it is a qtues- 
tion of life. 

a. Such an intransitive reflexive associated with laffen 
expresses the idea of possibiHty ; e. g., l^iev tfi^t ft^ tu^ig 
plaubcm, here ive can chat quietly ; e^ lagt fic^ l^offcn, it may 
be hoped. 

EXERCISE XL, 
Colloquy: Reflexive and Iscpersonal Verbs. 

I. 

3lun, h)tc lja\t bu bid^ amixftert ? @« hjar fiugcrjt loarm tm 
Sl^catcr, nid^t tdaf)x ? 

(BijxtHiij. Sij fonnte an nid^t^ benfcn, — nur mici^ nad^ 
frifd^cr ?uft fel^nen. 

5IKir ging e^ eben fo ; unb hoi) fc^icncn bie mciflcn bcr 3"* 
fd^auer [id) an bem ©tiicf gu crg5feen.' ©^ tDunbert mi(^, toic e^ 
ipnen nur moglid^ hjar 
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3Riij aud^. §afl hn bcmcrft, hJtc bic ?eute fid^ iibcr ben 3^^^=" 
tampf im brittcn 3lftc frcutcn'? 

3a, abcr id^ l^abc bic ©cfd^id^te iibcrl^aupt' nic^t t)crftcl^cn 
fonnen. 333orum* l^at c^ ftc^ in betn ©treitc ctgcntlid^ ge^nbctt? 

!Dai8 fragt fid^ * cben. ®o t)ic{ id^ fe^cn lonntc, drgcrte jic^ bcr 
^etb ilber gar nid^t^. 

Unb bcr anbcrc ^erl and) iiber nid^t^. 3d^ gtaubc, fcincr t)on 
bcibcn tt)u§te, hjarum ftc ftd^ fc^Iugcn.* 

!Du l^afl tool^t rcd^t. — Sbcr bcmcrfft bu, toic tait c^ gctoorbcn 
ifl ? 3c^ glaubc, e^ hjirb rcgncn. 

@^ n)are bod^ fd^abe, menn n)ir un^ megen eine^ fold^en 
©tttcfe^ crffilten fotttcn. 

2Bir finb glcid^ ' bci tnciner SKo^nung. SQSartc cincn 2lugcn* 
blirf ; i^ tocrbc bir cincn SRegcnfc^irm ^olen. 

3ltva, ba^ (ol^nt ftc^ nid^t bcr SRil^c. 3(^ ^abc nid^t mcit gu 
gc^cn nnb fann ntid^ bccitcn. 

Sllfo, auf SBicbcrfcl^cn ! 333ir ^abcn jebcnfaO^ bag ©tiidf gc* 
fc^cn, h)ol)on fo t)icl gercbct toirb. 

II. 

How good " the fresh air feels, doesn't it ? 

Yes, indeed. Wasn't* it warm in there, though? 

I was really ashamed of myself. I could hardly keep " 
awake. 

Nor I either," though the others seemed to be enjoying 
themselves very welL 

Oh, to be sure ; there are " such salamanders, who do 
not care " anything about bad air. 

So that is" the play that there is so much talk about. 
"Well, I am glad that we have seen it 

I cannot say that I believe it is going to rain, and I 
should not like to take cold for such a play. 

That would be a pity, to be sure." But the piece is the 
fashion just now; and when it's a question" of fashion, 
one must put up with things.*" 

Of course, — let one's self be bored " in order " to be in 
the fashion. Man ^ is a strange animaL 
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VOCABULABY. 



2lft, m. 8. 2y act. 

atniifiercn (fic^), v. w,, enjoy 
(amuse) one's self. 

ftrgcrn (fid^), u w,, be vexed 

bemerten, v.w., notice, re-mark. 

brinnen, ado,, in there, inside. 

crgfi^jcn (fid^), v., delight. 

crfdltcn (fic^), u w., take cold. 

gcfaOcn, u s. (clat.), please. 

^anbcln, v. w.; c^ l^anbclt fic^ 
urn, it is a question of. 

^ctb, m. w., hero. 

lo^nen (fic^), u it?., to be worth 
while. 

qufiten (fic^), v. w,, be tor- 
mented, be bored. 



SRcgcnf d^irm, m. s. 2, umbrella. 

©alama'nber, m. s. i, soZa- 
mander, 

fc^nen (fid^), u m, long. 

\6)itd\x6), adj,y terrible. 

©trcit, m, 8. 2, strife, conflict. 

®til(f, n. s. ^, piece, play, 
[stickj. 

%wc, n. s. 2, animal, [deer], 

toad), adj., a- wake. 

tt)ic'bcrfe^cn, v, s., see again ; 
auf SBieberfc^en, good-bye. 

n)unbern, v. w., cause to won- 
der; tnic^ hjunbert'^, I wonder. 

3u'fc^aucr, m. s, 1, spectator. 

3h)cifaTnpf, m. s. 2 (pi a), duel 



Notes.— 1 ftd| ergO^rit an (dat.), to take pleasure in,— ^ ftf^ frettm 
iiUft (ace), to he delighted over. — 3 ilderliaitf t^ (xt all, anyway. — * SBorum 
|at e0 . . . . gel^anHeU ; tDorum = urn tuaS. The meaning is : What 
was the question at issue ? — ^ t)a0 ftagt ftf!^ thtU, that is just the question, 

— <* fift f^Iagen, to fight.— ^ gleil^ M, right by, dose hy.—^ How .... 
feels, tuie bic frifd)c l»uft ciucm (§ 119, 1) wo^l ttjiit.— » Wasn't it ... . 
though, tt)ar c8 bod).— »« keep, blciben.- " Nor I either, id) aud) nic^t. 

— "there are, cs flicbt.— ^^ who do not care anything about, bic fi(^ 
gov nic^t urn .... fummcrii.— ^< So that is, tia^t ift oljo.— '^ to be sure, 
aUerbiiig«.— '« when it's a question oi^ iucnu cs fic^ urn .... l)aiibc(t* 

— *^ one must put up with things, inug man fic^ jd)oit etmad gefalleu 
laffcu.— '« let one's self be bored, fid^ qudlcn (affcn; inf. Mithout gu. — 
»» in order to be, urn . . . . gii f ciiu— «» man, bcr SJicufc^. 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

206. Separable and Inseparable Compounds. There are 
two kinds of compound verbs, separable and insepar- 
able. In the latter the particle always precedes the 
verb and forms one word with it, as Ucr)"tcl)cn, under- 
stand; cr Derftc^t, he understands. In the former the 
particle is liable to be separated from the verb, as auf* 
juftc^en, to rise; cr fteljt friit) auf, he rises earhj. 
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1. In English we have only inseparable composition, as 
in begety forgive, outrun, none of which can be broken up 
without changing the meaning; cf. outrun with run out, etc. 

207. Differences in Conjugation. The conjugation of 
a separable compound differs from that of an insepar- 
able in the following particulars : 

1. In the simple tenses of a separable verb, except in 
the dependent order, the prefix comes at the end of the 
sentence ; e. g., from auffc^jcn, to put on, cr fe(jt ben ^nt auf, 
he puts on his hat. An inseparable compound, as stated 
above, is never broken up. 

2. The 311 of the infinitive comes between the parts of a 
separable compound, the three being written as one word, 
as aufguftc^en ; with an inseparable compound gu precedes 
and is written separately, as gu t)crflcl^cn. 

3. The ge of the past participle comes between the pre- 
fix and the verb in a separable compound, the three 
elements being here also written as one word ; e. g., 
aufgejlanben, risen. In an inseparable compound ge is 
omitted entirely ; e. g., Derjlanben, understood. 

4. Separable compounds invariably accent the prefix ; 
inseparable compounds the verb ; as t)erfle'^en, toerfta'nb, 
t)erjla'nben ; au'f)te!)en, ftanb au'f, au'fgejlanben. 

208. The Inseparable Prefixes. The prefixes which 
always form inseparable verbs are de, cnt (cmp), cr, gc, 
Dcr and jcr. These six prefixes are never accented in any 
part of speech, and are not in use as separate words. 

1. Each of these prefixes had originally a definite 
meaning, and this original meaning is sometimes dis- 
tinctly discernible in modem German ; e. g., ei* meant out 
and erbenfeu is to think out. In other cases the force of the 
prefix has blended so closely with that of the verb that it 
can now be discovered only by the help of historical 
study (just as in English we have lost all sense of a 
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connection between have and behave). Sometimes a com- 
pound exists with no simple verb corresponding to it; 
©• g-j bcginncn, to begin. In general the meaning of a 
compound cannot be told from a knowledge of its parts, 
but must be learned from the dictionary. The most 
common and easily discernible meanings of the insepar- 
able prefixes are as follows : 

fl. 35c, cognate with be in behave, beget, etc., forms tran- 
sitive verbs from intransitives or from nouns and adjec- 
tives ; e. g., bebcnfen, think about, consider, from benfen, 
think ; bcfrcien, set free, liberate, from frei, free ; befummern, 
trouble, from Summer, sorrow, 

b. &nif which sometimes takes the form tmp, implies 
separation, sometimes origin; e. g., entgel^en, escape, get 
away from ; entlaffcn, dismiss, let go away; entfte^en, stand 
forth, arise ; entflammen, fame out, burst info flames, 

c. @t means forth, out, often forming transitive verbs of 
completed action ; thus crfte^en, stand forth, arise ; erf d^einen, 
shine forth, appear; erbcnfen, think out, excogitate; erfinben, 
find out, invent ; erjagen, hunt down, capture by chasing ; 
erfragen, find out by asking. 

d. @c forms numerous compounds in which the mean- 
ing of the prefix is not now obvious, and can only be 
understood by historical study. 

e. SScr, cognate with for in forgive, forget, etc., means 
out, away, to an end; e. g., toergefjen, pass away ; toerfinfen, 
sink away ; Derbluten, bleed to death. Sometimes it means 
amiss, as in Derfufjren, lead astray ; toerfennen, misjudge. 

f 3cr means asunder, in pieces ; e. g., gerfpringen, burst 
asunder ; gerbred^en, break in pieces. 

209. Conjugation of Inseparable Compounds : bcfoinmcn, 
to yet; \)CVXc\]Qn, to depart. Principal pai-ts : bcfommcn, 
bdam, bcfommcn ; ucrrcifcn, ucrrciftc, ucrrcift. 

Pres. : id) befomme, bu betommft (sut^. befommeft), etc. ; ic^ 
pcrreifc, \>vl tocrrcifeft, etc. 
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Pket.: ic^ bcfatn (subf. bcffitnc), bu bclamft [subj. bcffimcfl), 
etc.; idf ijcrrciflc, hn l)errciflcft, etc. 

Pert.: id^ l^abc befommen, bu ^a)l {subj. ^abcjl) befommcn, 
etc. ; id) bin {subj, fei) ijerrcift, bu bift {snhj. fciefl) ijcrreift, etc. 

Plup. : ic^ i^attc {subj, ^attc) bcfotntncn, etc. ; id) h)ar {subf, 
toaxt) ijerrcift, etc. 

FuT.: ii) hjerbe befotntnen, etc.; tc^ hjcrbe ijerrcifcn, etc. 

Fur. Perf. : id) hjcrbc befomnten l^abcn, etc. ; id) toerbc t)errctft 
fcin, etc. (The remaining forms can easily be supplied.) 

1. Observe that the perfect participle of a gc*compound 
may be like that of the simple verb. It can only be 
told from the connection whether such a form as ge^ort 
comes from ^oren, to hear, or from ge^oren, to belong to. 
There are many such cases. 

210. The Separable Prefixes. These are much more 
numerous than the inseparable. The list embraces (1) 
a dozen or more common prepositions, as aug, mit, 
fiber; (2) a like number of adverbs of position and 
direction, such as ab, of, cmpor, up, jufammen, together; 
(3) the particles l)cr, toward, and ^in, away from, 
together with their ver^^ numerous compounds. 

1. The separable prefixes are simply adverbs which in 
certain forms are written with the verb they modify as 
one word. The German says come in, fomtnen Sic l^crcin, 
or he ivent away, cr ging fort, just as English does ; the dif- 
ference is that English recognizes no such verbs as into- 
come, awaytogo, corresponding to j^creingufomtnen and fort- 
guge^en. 

2. The particles ^er and l^in require special attention, 
^cr means toward the speaker, or the speaker's point of 
view ; l^in is its opposite. Thus fontmcn Sic ^er, come here; 
too ge^en ®tc ^in? lohere are you going? fommcn Sic l^crauf, 
come up (the speaker is above); ge^n Sic ^inauf, go up 
(the speaker is below); cr fc^roamtn gu mir ^criibcr, he swam 
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across to me; tx fd^tt)amm l^itiubcr, ?ie swam across (to the 
other side). But the speaker may take the actor's point 
of view without reference to his own ; thus er bltdtc l^inauf, 
he looked up (from where he stood); cr 309 ba^ ^inb gu fic^ 
l^crauf, he drew the child up to him. 

211. Conjugation of Separable Compounds : a'nfangen, to 
begin; a'brcijcn, <o depart , Principal parts: a'nfaugcn, 
fing an, a'ngefangcii, a'brcifcu, rcifte ab, a'bgereift. 

Pbes. : xi) f angc an, \iVi fftngft {suhj, fangcft) an, etc. ; xi) rcifc 
ab, \iVi reifeft ab, etc. 

Pbet.: x6) fing {subj. pnge) an, bn fingfl (suhj, fingcft) an, etc.; 
xi) rctflc ab, \^Vi rciflcfl ab, etc. 

Pebf. : x6) \)(At angcfangcn, \^Vi l^afl {subj. l^abcfl) angefangcn, 
etc. ; x6) bin {siibj, fci) abgcrcifl, bn btfl {subj, feicft) abgcrcift, 
etc. 

Plup.: ic^ ^ttc {subj, l^atte) angcfangcn, \>\x l^atteft {subj, 
^dttcft) angefangcn, etc. ; x6) roar {subj, rofire) abgcreift, bn roarfl 
{subj, roarcft) abgcreift, etc. 

FuT. : x6) roerbc anfangcn, \i\x roirfl {subj, rocrbeft) anfangcn ; 
xi) roerbc abretfen, bn roirft {subj, roerbeft) abreifen, etc. 

FuT. Perf.: ic^ roerbc angefangcn l^abcn, bn roirft {sxibj, 
rocrbeft) angefangcn l^aben, etc. ; ic^ roerbc abgcreift fein, bn roirft 
{subj, rocrbeft) abgcreift fein, etc. 

CoND. Pres.: x6) roiirbe anfangcn, bn ronrbefl anfangcn, etc.; 
xi) roiirbe abreifen, bn ronrbeft abreifen, etc. 

CoND. Perf.: x6) roiirbe angcfangcn l^abcn, etc.; x6) roiirbe 
abgcreift fein, etc. 

Imv. : fange an, rcifc ah ; cr fange an, cr rcifc ab ; fangen roir 
an, reifen roir ah ; fangt an, reift ab ; fangen fie an, rcifen fie ab. 

Inf.: an(5u)fangcn, angcfangcn gn ^ben; ab(3u)reifcn, abge* 
reift 3u fein. 

Pple. : anfangenb, abrcifenb ; angefangcn, abjercift. 
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212. Doubtful Prefixes. The four prepositions burd^, 
fiber, urn, unter and the adverb toieber enter into compo- 
sition sometimes as separable, sometimes as insepar- 
able prefixes ; thus we have bu'rd^tefen (Ia§ burd^, bu'rd^* 
gelcfcn), to read through (thoroughly), and burd)te'ieii 
(burd^Ia'^, burd^Ic'fcn), to peruse; fi'berfe^en (fe^te fiber, 
fi'bergcfcfet), to cross, and flberfc'^en (fibcrfe'^te, flberfe'^t), to 
translate. 

1. To this list are sometimes added the prepositions 
jointer, behindy and toiber, against, but the compounds of 
these are in reality always inseparable. The reason for 
not giving them under § 208 is that they belong to the 
class of prepositions and in noun-compounds can bear the 
accent ; e. g., §i'nter^att, ambuscade ; SSJi'bcrfpruc^, contra- 
diction (but l^uitcr^'Itcn, hold back, and tt)ibcrfprc'd^cn, 
contradict). 

2. The prefixes tntg, amiss, wrongly, and t)oH, fully, are 
regularly inseparable ; e. g., mipa'nbcin, to maUreaJt, mig* 
l^a'nbcltc, mt^^a'nbclt ; t)oOfu'^rcn, to complete, DoHfti'^rtc, 
'OoHfU'l^rt. But mi^ is sometimes treated as separable in 
the infinitive and participle (mi'^jul^anbcln, tni'ggcl^anbclt)* 
Formations like gcmi'^l^anbclt, as if the verb were not 
compounded at all, also occur. $oII is separable only 
when used as an adjective in the literal sense ; e. g., er 
gog bad ©lad t)oII, he poured the glass full 

213. Composition with Houns and Adjectives. There 
are not a few cases in which a noun or adjective or 
adverbial phrase, from constant association with a 
verb, has come to form a compound with it; e. g., 
tci'Inct)mcn, to take part; toa'^rfagcn, to prophesy; au^ 
cina'nbcrfe^cn, to explain. 

L Compounds of this kind are treated in one of two 
ways, viz. : either the first element is regarded as a separ- 
able prefix (a noun losing its initial capital), or else it 
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forms with the verb a new verb-stem which has regular 
weak inflection. Thus from tetbte^men we have no^m tcti, 
teilgcnommcn, but from iDo^rfogcn, too^rfogte, gettjo^rfogt. 

214. Verbs Doubly Compounded. An inseparable com- 
pound may be still further compounded with a separ- 
able prefix; e. g., bei'be^altcn (bcl^iclt bci, bcibcl^alten), 
to retain. Such formations omit ge in the participle, 
since two unaccented prefixes are never permitted to 
come together. 

1. The only prefix that ever precedes a verb already 
separably compounded is iDteber^ as in iDteber^e'rftellen^ to 
restore. The preterite is written jlcttte toicber ^er, the par- 
ticiple iDteber^e'rgeflellt. 

EXERCISE XLI 
Readino Lesson: CtoMPOuKD Verbs. 

215. Ride of Order Vni: Separable Compounds. In the 
simple tenses of a separable compound the prefix 
comes last if the order is normal or inverted, but next 
to the last (being then written with the verb as one 
word) if the order is dependent ; e. g., ba^ Sonjert fangt 
um 8 Ul)r an, the concert begins at 8 o'clock; tuenn ia^ 
Sonjert um 8 Uf)r anfangt, if the concert begins at 8 
o'clock ; ba bic ©efellfd^af t if)m nic^t mct)r juf agtc, f et)rte cr 
iiacf) ber ©tabt jurfid, as the company no longer suited 
him he returned to the city. 

Siebcr ^crr SKiittcr! 3^r freunbltd^cr 93ricf toom 15. bicfcd 
3J{onatd tft fiirgltd^ ^ter angefommen, unb td^ f^^red^e d^nen bafttr 
meinen l^ergHd^flcn 3Danf au^. 

®tc fragen, too ic^ mid^ in ber ndd^flen ^t\i^ onf^alten tocrbc, 
nnb o6 id^ nteinc ©tnbicn in J)entfd^Ionb nod^ toctter fortgnfc^en 
gebjtnfc. Sinn, beibc ^i^agen jtnb \6)Xott gn bcantwortcn,' bcnn 
odc^ fommt' onf bie SQStinfc^c mcincr (gltern on. 3d^ ^obc 
ba^ beutfd^e Seben liebgetoonnen unb toiirbe fe^r gem nod^ einige 
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SJionotc ^icr tocrtocttcn ; o6cr mein SSatcr ijl, tote ®ic iDtffcn, Icut 
rctt^er 9Kann, unb e3 fottcn* jc^t fd^toerc ^ditn iiberSmerifa l^erein* 
gebrod^cn fetn. SKit jcbcr ^ojl crttjartc Of cincn 33ricf toon i^m, 
iDorin cr mtr, iDte 16) l^offe, feinc ?agc gcnou ou^einanberfc^en 
ttJtrb, unb xif tocrbc ntid^ bann n'atiirKd^ fetncn SBiinfd^en unter^ 
tocrfen. 

Da x6) toicttcid^t batb wcrbe obrcifen mtiffcn, l^abc id^ inbeffcn 
bie Siotte bc3 Sicifcnben wtebcr aufgenommcn. ®crobe jc^t ^oltc 
Of mx(S) ouf ctnigc ^txt in Soln auf. J)o« ^ntereffonteflc, lua^ 
btcfc ®tabt borbtctet, ifl natMtd^ ber grogc J)oni, bcffcn 93au 
fd^on tnt 13. Oal^rl^unbert angefangen, bann tuieber nte^mtate 
utttcrbrod^cn unb crjl 1880 toottcnbet tourbc. J)cr J)om mad^t 
auf mi^ bci ttjicbcr^oltcm SSefud^c* einen jlct^ gctoaltigercn (gin* 
brudE; aber id^ toerbe ntid^ auf teine Sefd^reibung beffetben 
einlaffen, ba ic^ 3^ncn gcttjig nid^tg 5Rcuc« ntittcitcn fonnte. 



VoCABUIiABY. 

Note.— Separable composition will be indicated by an accent; insepar- 
able only where it migrht be doubtful. 



a'brcifcn (fcin), v. w., depart. 

a'nfouiuicn (fein), v. s., arrive. 

au'f^altcn (ftd^), v. s., stay. 

au^^eina'nberfc^^cn, v, w., ex- 
plain. 

ou'«f^)rcd^en, v. 8., express, re- 
turn. 

33au, m. s. 2, building. 

bcantlDOvtcn, v. to., answer. 

33efud^, m. s. 2, \isit. 

Xaxxt, m. 8. (no pi), thanks. 

bann, adv., then. 

ba'rbietcn, u «., offer. 

3)ont, m. s. ^, cathedral, dome. 

(ginbrudE, w. 8. ^ (pL u), im- 
pression. 

et'niaffen, u .<»., with jtd^, enter 
upon^ go into. 



fo'rtfe^cn, v. m, continue. 

gebcnfcn, v. w., intend. 

gettjalttg, adj., powerful 

l^erci'nbrcd^en, v. s., set in. 

inbc'JTen, adv., meanwhile. 

3a^rl^u'nbcrt, n. s. 2, century. 

lic'bgctoinnctt, u 8. (a, 0), grow 
fond ol 

mi'ttcilcn, v. w., impart, telL 

^ofl, y*. w., mail, post 

unterbrc'd^cn, v. s., interrupt 

untcrtoe'rfcn, v. s. {a, 0), sub- 
mit. 

toertDetlcn, v. w., tarry. 

ttjiebcrau'fnc^ntcn, v. s., re- 
sume. 

ttJteberl^o'lcn, v. w., repeat. 

ajunfd^, m.8.2 (pL iX), wish. 
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Notes.— »tll htx naU^tU S^tt w the near future,^ »htmiti^Otttn; 

the constmction requires a transitiye Terb, whence anttDorten, which 
is not transitive, conld not be used. — 3 f ommt • • • • aitf • • • • ait ; an« 
fomtnen auf (with ace.) = to depend upon,— * ed WtU, are said, U is 
said that (§ 191, 5).— ''liei t0ie^er)oUeill fBt\u^t, wUh (each) repeaUd 
visiJt. 



THE PAETICLES.* 

216. The Adverb. Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives 
and other adverbs. As in English, an adverb may also 
be connected directly with a noun, or may stand alone 
in the predicate ; e. g., ber 2Kann bort, the man yonder ; 
btc ^txi tft urn, the time is up. 

m 

1. Some adverbs, e. g., IDO^I, balb, are primitive words 
used only as adverbs ; others, e. g., auf, urn, are primitive 
words used also as prepositions ; still others are formed 
by means of a suffix ; e. g., fretltd^, to he sure, from frci ; 
bttnbltng^, blindly, from btinb. Others, again, are case- 
forms of nouns, with or without a modifier ; e. g., teite, 
partly, from Xdl; cjrogcntett^, in great part; L e., gro^en 
Sette. 

a. But the great mass of adverbs are simply adjectives 
used in the stem-form ; e. g., gut, well; frei, freely. There 
is thus no need of a suffix, like ly in English, having the 
special function of forming adverbs from adjectives. 

2. An adjective used as an adverb is usually capable of 
comparison, the comparative ending in er, the superlative 



* Only a brief and general account of the uninflected parts of speech is 
eriven here, all details beingr reserved for Part II. Since particles of every 
kind have been freely introduced in the preceding reading lessons and 
colloquies, there is no need of special exercises illustrating their use. 
Instead of that the remaining exercises will be devoted to grammatical 
discussion of a German text (the anecdote of Exercise XLII), the object 
being to furnish a vocabulary and phraseology for the use of German in 
the grazmnatical drill of the class-room. 
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being the phrase with am or with aufd (§ 112); thus the 
adverb gut compares gut, beffcr, am bcjlcn, 

a. Adverbs which are not used as adjectives are, in 
g^eneral, not subject to comparison ; but there are a few 
exceptions. 

217, The Preposition. Prepositions govern cases, 
thus forming phrases that have adverbial or adjec- 
tival force. There are eight prepositions that always 
govern the accusative, sixteen that always govern the 
dative, and nine that govern the accusative or dative 
with difference of meaning. There are then some 
thirty or more that regularly govern the genitive, 
though some of them may take the dative without 
difference of meaning. For lists see § 376-7. 

1. The prepositions that govern the dative and accusa- 
tive take the latter case when motion is implied and the 
phrase answers the question ' whither ' ? If no motion is 
implied, and the phrase answers the question 'where'? 
they take the dative ; e. g., cr gc^t ang ^tn^tx, he goes 
ta the window; but er flc^t am ^^nflcr, he stands by the 
tvindow. 

a. There are, however, some cases not provided for by 
this rule ; e. g., fiber in the sense of concerning (neither 
rest nor motion being implied) always takes the accusa- 
tive. For fuller imf ormation consult the list in Part IL 

2. A preposition, as its name implies, regularly comes 
before the noun it governs, but there are a few that may 
come after ; e. g., one may say mcincr Slnftc^t nac^, or nad^ 
meincr Slnfid^t, in my opinion. 

3. The three prepositions um, in the sense of in order 
(to denote purpose), o^ne, toUhout, and jlatt (or anjlatt)/ 
instead, may govern the infinitive. 
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218. The Coignnetion. Conjunctions connect sen- 
tences. They are divided into three classes, as follows, 
the classification being of great importance on account 
of its bearing upon the subject of word-order : 

1. The general connectives, which do not subordinate 
the sentence nor modify adverbially the following verb. 
They are unb, and; aber (also allein and fonbent, aU meaning 
hut); bcnn, for^ and obcr, or. These words do not affect 
the order. 

2. The conjunctive adverbs, which, coming first in a 
clause, combine the functions of a connective (conjunc- 
tion) and adverbial modifier. They are very numerous. 
Examples are alfo, so, accordingly ; nun, now ; bod^, hut, 
stilt; barouf, thereupon. These words cause inversion ; 
e. g., er tft rct^, bod^ ^at cr ttjentg SScrjlanb, he is rich, hut he 
has little sense. 

a. The words of this class are strictly adverbs and not 
conjunctions at all, but they partake of the nature of con- 
junctions in that they show the logical connection of 
sentences. They do not always come first in the clause, 
and when they do not they cause no inversion. 

3. The subordinating conjunctions, which subordinate 
the sentence they introduce and require the dependent 
order. These are also quite numerous, examples being 
ha% that; ob, whether; bo, since; toenn, if; obgletd^, 
although. For a list see § 381. 

219. The Inteijection. Interjections do not enter into 
the syntactical structure of the sentence, but are 
independent expressions of feeling. They are usually 
classified according to the emotions they express, as 
joy, pain, surprise or the like. 

1. But certain interjections are sometimes accompanied 
by a case-form of a noun ; e. g., o be^ Slenbd ! oh, the 
misery! 



EXERCISES. 
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EXERCISE XLIL 
READma Lesson : An Anecdote. 

@$ trug ftd^ eutmal gu^ bag bie $rau eine^ armen ©d^ufierd 
gcffi^rltc^ crfranftc. I)er SKann l^attc md^t«, tooimt er ctncn 8[rgt 
bega^ten fonnte, unb befanb ftd^ ba^er in grower 9{ot. (Sr fannte 
giDor cinen gcfd^tdften Strgt, bcr in eincm fd^Sncn §anfc i^m gcgcn* 
Uber^ tDO^nte, aber er tov/^it, bag biefer ein groged ^onorar 
t)er(angen toilrbe. !Oang unb traurig Uberlegte er bie (Sad^e bei 
ft^ unb fant enbtid^ auf folgenben @ebanten. 

(Sr ging ndniUd^ gu bent ^rgte ^initber^ fe^te il^m ben $aQ aud« 
einanber unb bat i^n, feine JJrau gu befu^en. w^aben ®ie benn 
etttja^, um ntid^ gu begal^ten?'' frogte ber 3lrgt. „?eiber nic^t Diet," 
antttjortete ber ©d^ufter ; „id^ l^abe nur gwangig Scaler/ Ine id^ 
gerabe auf einen folc^en ^ranf^eit^fott toie biefen' aufgef^jart 
l^abc." (S)a« tear nun eriogen, ober, toie ber orme SKann bad^te, 
golt e« ba« 2eben feiner gran.) „(g3 ijl otte«, tt)a« id^ in ber 
S35e(t befifee, unb biefe ©uninie biete id^ 3^nen an, ttienn ®ic 
meine (Jrau furieren." „Unb ttienn id^ fie ni^t furiere?'' Derfefete 
ber 3)oftor. „9htn, toenn ®te ftd^ i^rer anne^men ttjotten," er« 
toiberte ber ©d^ujler, „fo gebe id^ 3^nen ba« @etb, gteid^toiel ob 
®ie fte furieren ober umbringen.'' 

3)cr I)oftor tear jefet gufrieben unb untemol^ni bie Se^nblung 
ber ^ranten, bie aber enbtid^ bent !£obe t)erftel. 93a(b barauf 
toertongtc er bie gttjangig I^ter. rr^cibcn ®ie meine ^lavi 
furiert?" frogte ber ©d^ufter. „?eiber nid^t,'' antiDortete ber 
J)oftor. „Unb l^aben @ie pe benn umgebrad^t?" fu^r jener fort. 
3)er J)oftor mugte natttrli^ be^aupten, bag er fie oud§ nid^t 
umgebrad^t ^abe.^ „%{]f> bin i^ O^nen boc^ totijl nid^td 
fd^ulbig," fagte ber ©d^ufter, unb bamit wor bo« ©efc^Sft 
abgef^Ioffen. 

VOCABULABY. 



a'bfd^tiegen, u s., close up. 
a'nbieten, v. s., offer, 
a'nne^men (fid^, g^-), v. s., 

interest one's self in, take 

charge ol 



au'ff^jaren, u w., save up, 

[spare]. 
Se^anblung,/. w., treatment 
befil^en, u s., possess. 
bega^Ien, v. w., pay. 
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bal^e'r, adv., therefore. 

erfranfcn, u to., sicken, be 
taken sick. 

erliigett, u s. (o, o), invent 
falsely, [-lie]. 

emtbcm, u «?., reply. 

fo'rtfal^rcn, u «., continue. 

gegcnft'bcr, prep, ((^.j, oppo- 
site. 

gelten^ u «. (a, o), have at 
stake, involva 

gefd^idft, adj., skillful 

glet^t)te'(/ odv,, no matter, 
just the same. 

^inil'bcrge^en, u «., go over. 



^onora'r, n. s. 2, fee. 

furicren, v. w., cure. 

3lot, /. 8. 2, need, distres& 

fd^ulbtg, adj,, indebted. 

©d^ufier, m. «. i, cobbler. 

S^^aler, m. 8. i, thaler, dollar. 

traurig, adj,, sad, sorrowful 

ftbcrtc'gen, u w,, ponder, con- 
sider. 

tt'mbringcn, u w., kilL 

unteme'^men, u «., undertake. 

DerfaQett, u 8., faU a prey. 

Derfe|en, t?. w,, answer, re- 
turn. 

gtt'tragen (jic^), u «., happen. 



Notes.— » t)iit gegeiittier ; aee § 217, 2.— « scaler ; Eng. doOar is 
not cognate with Ger. ^aUx, bnt derived from it. The Scaler has 
had very different values, bnt may be thought of here as abont = $0. 75. 
— ' tvte hitUn ; m apposition with ^anf^eit«faH. Bnt biefer, i. e., toit 
btefer e8 ifl^ would also be correct. — * ttntgebrailkt (abe ; subjunctive of 
indirect discourse. An indirect statement generally keeps in German 
the tense that would be used in the direct form, but employs the sub- 
junctive mode. The doctor would say in the direct form : i(^ ^ a b C fte 
audi ntc^t umgebrac^t. The pret. of bringeu is brac^te (§ 178). 



EXERCISE XUIL 

Colloquy. 

I. 

NoTE.~The speakers are hereafter to be thougrht of as teacher and puplL 
The text under discussion is the anecdote of Exercise XLII. 

9?un, iDolIcn @ic bte ?cftton* onfangcn? 
©ott iif ilberf efecn, ober ben beutfd^en Ic^ct toorlcfen ? 
Scfen Sic guna^ft' cin ^)aar ^dkn im 3)cutfc^ett t)or. 
„6« trug ji(^ ci'mnal gu — " 

fatten' ®tc cinen 8[ugenbli(f. $et§t* e« et'nmal obcr ein^ 
mo't ? aaSic betonen ®tc ba« SBort ? 
0^ ^abe ed ei'nmal au9gef))ro(^en.' d{{ bad ntd^t ric^tig ? 
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!Da$ fragt fid^ eben. SBad bebeutet nun ei'nmal im Unter^ 
fd^icbc Don etmno'I? 

9i) erinncrc mid^ jcfet. @« fotttc cmma'I ^eifeen, totxi bic 
Scbcutung unbcjHmmt ift, 

9itd§ttg ; ba« 333ort ^ot ^icr ben ©inn toon once upon a time; 
man mu§ otfo bic giDcttc ©tlbe bctonen. — ^5Run fal^rcn ®te fort,* 

— „ba§ bic ^xavL," u, f. id. (3)cr ©driller licft iDcitcr toor, bi« ' bcr 
8c^rcr i^n unterbrid^t). 

!I)a« gentigt cinflwcilcn. SBoQen ®ic nun ba« ©cicfenc' fibers 
fe^en. (gr ilbcrfcfet) 

@ie t&d^eln. $abe id^ ben (Sinn nic^t ric^tig loiebergegeben? 

3a, allerbing^ ; nur iiberfe^en @ie bi^meiten gu buc^ft&blid^. 
Scim libcrfcfectt fommt* c« nit^t nur auf ben ©inn, fonbcrn" 
au(^ auf bad dbiom an. 

SBeld^en ^e^Ier ^abe id^ benn gemac^t? 

®ie fagtcn sickened dangerously, 333a« ijl ba« ftir Sng* 
lifd^ ? ©aju ^abcn ®ic „9?ot'' burt^ riee(i loicbergegcben. 8[ber 
ncerf, obtoo^l e« ct^mologift^ bcm J)eutfd^en ^9?ot" entf^jri^t, 
giebt ^ier teinen ©inn. S3 fotttc distress obcr trouble ^cigen. 

II. 

Where does to-day*s lesson begin ? 

We were " to prepare the first half of the forty-second 
exercise. 

Very welL Will you read the first sentence 

That will do for the present. Did " any one notice a 
mistake in pronunciation ? 

I think I know what you mean.^' I ought to have said 
einma'l and not ct'nmal. 

Quite right. Do you remember the rule " I gave you 
— ^the rule " for the accent of this word ? 

The accent depends upon the meaning. (Si'nntal means 
ONE time, once and no more ; einma't, one time, once upon a 
time. 

That is right. WeU, how do you translate the passage ? 

I was not able to translate it very welL The first 
clause seems to make no sense. 
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Oh but it does though." Where lies the difficulty ? I 
do not see anything " difficult about it." 

I can't make out the sense of trug. 

Oh that's it. So you looked " in the dictionary under 
trogcn, did you? Well you ought" to have known 
better than that. The verb is ft^ gutragen. 

VOCABULABY. 



a'b^ftngcn (toon), v. «., depend 
(on). 

Un^^pxaift, /. w., pronuncia- 
tion. 

bebeuten, u w,, signify, mean. 

Sebcutung, /. w., meaning. 

betonen, v. w,, accent. 

Sctonung, /. w., accent. 

bttd^flftblt^, adj., literal 

cinftoeilcn, adv., for the pres- 
ent. 

cntf^jrcd^cn, u s. (dot.), cor- 
respond. 

erinncrn {[xif, gen.), v. w., re- 
member, recollect. 

et^mologift^, adj., etymological. 

^crau'^befommen, v. s., make 
out, get out. 

^cutig, adj., of to-day, to- 
day's. 

3bio'm, n. s. 2, idiom. 

Wc^ctn, u. w., smile. 



Scftto'tt, /. w., lesson. 
nad^f^Iagen, u s., consult, 
look up (in a dictionary). 
^)raj)aricren, v. w., prepare. 

®afe, m. 8. 2 (pi. H), sentence. 
@a^g(teb, n. 8. S, clause, 

member (of a sentence), 
fd^toierig, adj., difficult, 
©^wicrigfeit,/. w., difficulty. 
®Ube, /. w., syllable. 
fonbern, conj., but. 
©telle, /. w., passage, place. 
Sejrt, m. s. 2, text. 
tiberfe'^en, v. w., translate, 
u'nbefttmmt, adj., indefinite. 
SSerb(um), n. (pi. SJerba), verb. 
tjo'riefen, v. s., read (aloud), 
ttjetl, sub. conj., because, 

[while], 
ttjie'bergeben, v. s., render. 



Notes.— » SffttOtt; properly reading-Uaaon. Synonyms are ba9 
^eufum, task, and bic Slufgabe, exercise.— ^inVi^il^fi, first.— ^ ^Mtn 
@te, stop. * §ei§t ti, isUy do you caU i^.— ^ aitdgef)iro4eil/ pronounced, 
— * fa^ren (2ie fort ; fovtfaI)veu is mtrans., whereas fortfc^en, which 
also means to continue, is trans. — ^ did ; here a sub. conj. = unUl. — 
* ha9 ©elcfene, the (matter) read. - » fommt .... aitf .... an, i< is a 
question of. — " (ottbfrtt is used for hut when a negative has gone before 
and a contrast or antithesis is to be expressed. — i^ wereto^ foUteil. — 
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« did ; use the pert tense.— » nieui, meinen ; Eng. mean = meinen 
when the subject is a person, bebeuten when it is a thing. — " the role 
I gaye, bet 9{f0e(, bie (§ 137, 1) ic^ . . . . f^aht,— "the role; gen. in 
apposition. - 1« Oh hot it does though = boc^!— " not uiything, 

nic^td.— i<< about it, bariit.— i* So yon looked, a(fo ^abeii (Bit 

ua^gef^tagen.—- »Toa ought, etc., bad fatten @ie beffer miffen follen. 



EXERCISE XLIV, 
Colloquy. 
I. 

2Ba« filr cin ^icbctetl ift ^grau" ? 

$rau tfl em @u6flanttt), ober em $auf)ttt)ort, tuie e^ auf 
©eutfc^'^etfet. 

3u tuelt^er 3)efIuiation ge^5rt e«? 

(Sd g^^t nad§ ber fd^iDad^en. 

SBad tfi bad ^enngeic^en ber fd^mad^en !Def(ination? 

3m aQgemeinen bie (Snbung ?en tm ©enetit)* bed ©mgutord'; 
abet t^rau ifl ein ^minmmn/ unb bie ^eminina bleiben tm 
(Singular unfleftiert. 

Bennett @ie ein anbered SBort t)on d^ntid^er 33ebeutung ? 

®ie meinen DieKei^t SBeib ober J)ame ? 

3a too^t; xot\i)t% ©efc^led^ted ift nSBcib^? 

!Cad ift fad^Ii^ unb fleftiert * flarf nad^ ber britten «taffe* 

SBetd^er fiafud ifl „®d^uper«" ? 

!Z)ad ift ber ©enetit) ; ed ge^t na^ ber erften ^(affe ber ftarlen 
3)eftination. 

Unb toad ift \iCi% ^ennjeid^en bief er piaffe ? 

!Die 9Q35rter biefer ^taffe ^aben feine (Snbung im iRominatit) 
bed $tura(d. (Sinige ^aben aber Umlaut \it% @tammt)otatd. 

®eben @ic ein 33eif^)iel. Srinnern @ie fi^ eincd folc^en? 

O ja ; vi) erinnere mi^ me^rerer, wie Satcr, @arten u. f. id. 

9?un, genug einfttoeilen Don ber J)eHination, — 335ad bebeutet 
n9Rann'' tm Unterfd^iebe Don SKenfd^ ? 

^IDad !ann i^ ni^t ert(&ren ; id§ gtaube ed allerbingd gu miffen, 
aber id^ faun ed nid^t auf !£)eutfd^ audbritdEen. 

SR\m, Derfuc^en @ie ed einmal. ^vaa Semen ftnb mir yx eben 
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Of what declension is 9x^t? 

It belongs to the strong declension, second class. 

Please inflect it in the pliiraL 

I have forgotten whether it has umlaut or not.* 

Well, I might' tell you, but I won't* Consult your 
dictionary.' — ^What is the German for he is a physician f 

It is " cr tp Srgt. The indefinite article is " omitted. 

That is right. Of what gender and declension is 
^onoror? 

It is at any rate neuter and inflects, I presume, like " 
@tubtmn, according to the mixed declension. 

So you are not sure. Why do you think it must" 
inflect like (Stubium? 

Because it comes from the Latin honorarium, the plural 
of which" ends in" ia. 

That is really not a bad reason, but the plural is never- 
theless ^ottorarc, not ^onorarien. — Of what gender is ^anf« 
^eit? 

It is a feminine, of course. 

Why do you say "of course"? 

Because it ends in l^ett, and all words that end in ^ett 
are feminine. 

Quite right ; to what " English ending does ^ctt cor- 
respond etymologically ? 

It corresponds to the ending hood in manhood. 



VoCABUIiABY. 



attgemcin, adj,, general 
WctVki, m, s, 1, article. 
ou^briirfen, u w,, express. 
J)cfUnatio'n, /. w., declension, 
enben, v. w,, end. 
©nbung,/. w., ending, 
^etnini'nuin, n. (pL ^a), femi- 
nine noun. 



ficfticrcn, u w., ynrfiect, 
gcmift^t, i^pfe., mixed, 
©encti'to, m. s. 2, genitive, 
@ef d^Iec^t, n. s, S, gender, sex. 
^auf)t, n. s. 3, head. 
ka^vi^f m, (pi ^a\n9)f case, 
^crmgeit^cn, n, s. i, sign, 
characteristic, [ken-token]. 
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(oteinifd^, adj., Latin, 
Slominati't), m. 8. 2, nomina- 
tive, 
^lura'I, m. s. 2, plural 
StebC/ /. w,y speech, 
fad^fid^, adj,, neuter. 
\i)'m(ii), adj,y weak, 
ftd^cr, adj,, sure, 
©mgula'r, m. s, 2, singular. 



(Sta'vxm, m, $, 2 (pi, ^), stem, 
©ubflanti'to, n, s, (pi *c or ^a), 

substantive. 
Umlaut, m. s, 2, umlaut. 
SSofa't m. 8. ^, txnoe^ 
iDe'glaffcn, v, 8., omit. 
iDCtbltd^, o^'., feminine, [wife- 

ly]. 



NoTBS. — 1 anf ^ftttfdl. For the technical terms of grammar Oer. 
has yery often two names, one of Lat, the other of Ger. origin. Thus 
instead of the Lat. (Subflantit) or ^sji^onten we have $au^tn)ort and 
9Jenmuort ; instead of bcr 3lrtifcl, ba« ©cfc^lec^tswort, etc.— * ©enetili 
(also written ©enitit)). The Lat. names of the cases are 9^ominati'0, 
®tntiV\if 2)ati't), ^ccufati'o ; all masc, because they are in their 
origin adjectiTes agreeing with casus. — ^*^ti Sillgllla'rd ; the form 
@tngllta'ri8 (masc. on account of namenis understood) is also used. 
The German term is bie (Siit^a^t, to which corresponds bie 9)^e^rja^( = 
ber $(ura((td).— ^ Sf^mmuittiii ; so also ein iD^adcuU'num, ein 9{eutrum* 
The corresponding Ger. adjectiyes are toeiblid^ (from ^eib)/ tnannlic^ 
(from9Ramt) and fad^Ud^ (from @a(^e).— * ffcfttftt ; fleftieren is both 
trans, and intrans.— « or not, ober nid^t, after ^at. — ' I migrht, i(^ 
fonnte.— 8 I won% i(^ ttjitt c« nic^t.— ^dictionarj; dat. with in.— 
w It i% e« ici6t.— " ift, tt)irb.— « like, ttjic— « it must, c« milffe.— 
*^ the plural of which, beffen plural. — '^ ends in; to end in is enben 
(or enbtgen or au«gc^cn) auf.— »« To what, wclc^cr, without prep, 
after entfpric^t. 

EXERCISE XLV, 

COLIX)QUY. 
I. 

SBeld^e %xi abj[eltit)tf^er ^le^tt getgt fl^ in ber g^orm 
^ormcn"? 

!Z)a l^aben xm fc^ioad^e ^^n — toegen bed Dor^erge^enben 
^eined^. 

Srflttren @te bad ®nmbf)rin3i))/ nac^ bem bie ^le^on eined 
«biefttt)« fic^ ric^tet.' 

©te^t ed* attein im ^r&btlat ober Winter fetnem ©ubpontit), 

ober tt)irb ed abt)erbieQ gebrauc^t, fo ^at bad ^bjiettit) iiber^auf)t 

feine glejrfon. . 
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dtid^tig; abet erflttren ®ie bie ©ad^e iDeiter. SBann loirb 
flarfe unb toann fc^iDad^e ^^on gebraud^t? 

(Sin ^bjettit) iDtrb fd^mad^ fleftiert, tuenn eine fleftterte ^orm 
eined ^rtilete ober ^ronomend Dorl^erge^t ; fonfl aber ftar!. 

SBottcn ®tc alfo bic SSSortDcrbinbung, „cinc« ormcn ©d^ufter^'' 
in alien mbglid^en ^afu«f ormcn ficfticrcn? 

„&n armer ©d^nfler/ u. f. to. I)a« atbjcftiD ift fd^toad^, 
an§cr im Stominatito, too ^cin'' flcjrfon^lo^ ip. 

SBa« ffir abjcftitoifd^c JJI^^ow ^i^b ^intcr cinem flcjrion^Iofen 
^ronomcn ober abjeftit) gebraud^t? SBie fagt man ouf J)entf(^, 
gum Seif^)iel : I find nothing new in the book? 

3)a fagt man ,rni(^t« 9?cue«/ J)a« Sbjeftit) toirb al9 @ub* 
flantit) in ber ^))o{ttion bel^anbelt unb ba^er mit grogem Sufangd^^ 
bud^flaben* geft^rieben, 

SBa« ifl bief e« „3ltnt^** f einem Urf <)runge * nod^ ? 

(g« ip eigentlid^ cin ©enetito; ber 9bt§brudE „ni^t« 9?eue«'' 
bebeutete urf^jriinglid^ nothing of new. 

djl ba^ abieftito ^arm" !onq)aration«fa^ig«? 

3o; e« ^at rcgclmft^ige ^onq)aration, mit Umlaut be« 
©tommtoofofe ; alfo arm, firmer, ber firmpe. 

n. 

What kind of adjective inflection have we in the form 
grower? 

That is an example of strong inflection. 

And why is the strong inflection used here ? 

Because no article or pronoun precedes. 

How do you compare gro§ ? 

The comparative is ' gr5^er, the superlative ber gr5§te. 

What is irregular in this comparison ? 

According to the general rule the superlative should 
be ^ gr5§eft, because the stem ends in ' a sibilant. 

You say that gro§ has strong inflection because no 
article or pronoun precedes. Does this rule hold ** with- 
out exception ? 

No ; before a genitive in • ^ the adjective may " be 
weak without regard to " a preceding word. 

Give an example of this usage. 
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I do not this moment " remember an example. 
Well, put into German^* the sentence : The word is of 
the neuter gender. 

!Z)ad SBort ifl fdc^tid^en ©efc^Iec^t^. 

Bight ; but could one not also say f ftd^Kd^e^ ? 

Yes, only the weak form is now the more usuaL 

Vocabulary. 



abicfti'to," n. 8. 2 (pi .c or -^a), 

cu^ective. 
abj[ettit)tf^^ adj., adjective. 
oht>txh\t% adj., adverbial. 
9))))o{itio'n, /. w., apposition. 
Utt, f. w., kind, sort. 
Hn^nafjxat, /. w., exception, 
bc^anbeln, v. w., treat. 
Sud^flabe, m. lo., letter, 
glcjrto'n, /. w., in-Jlection. 
flejrtondtod, adj., uninflected, 

[Jlection-leBB], 
JJorm, /. w., form. 
@tbxani), m. s. 2 (pi. m), use, 

usage. 
9elt)5^n(td^^ adj., usuaL 
^inter, prep. (dot. and ace.), 

be-hind, after. 

^OTiq)aratto'n,"/. w., compar- 
ison. 



^onqjarati't), m. s. 2, compara- 
tive. 

fom^)aricren, v. to., compare. 

2aut, m. s. 2, sound. 

^rftbifa't, n. s. 2, predicate. 

^xm^x'p, n. mx. (pi Azn), 
principle. 

^rono'mcn," n. (pi *mina), 
pronx)un. 

rid^ten, v. w., regulate. 

9iu(fftd^t,/. 10., regard. 

©m^erlati't), m. s. 2, superlative. 

unregclmagig, adj., irregular. 

Urf^)rung, m. s. 2 (pi Vl), 
origin. 

urf^)rungttd^, adj., original 

SScrbinbung, /. w., combina- 
tion. 

toor^c'rge^en, v. s., precede. 

^tfd^taut, m. s. 2, sibilant. 



Nones.— J ®rtltt)l)irttt|itl/ fundamental principle.— * f||( XliiM, is 
determined (§ 199).— 3 &t^i t9 = kveiiu e9 |le^t. Here, as often, the 
inyerted order denotes a condition. — * %tt\w^9hu(i^fiQhtU, initial. — 

^ fetnem Urflintttge uait, in Us origin (§ 217, 2).— 6 fonMiaratioii^filig, 
capable of comparison. — ' ig, ^cl§t.— ^ be, tauten or ^eigcn.— » In, auf. 
— ^ Does this rule bold, gilt btefe 9{ege(.— ^^ may, tantu— » to^ auf 
(ace.).— " tbis moment, im ^ugenbtide.— ^* pot into, iiberfe^en @te 
in«.— " KbiffttH ; the word of Ger. origin for adjective is (Stgen* 
f(^aft«wort, quaUty-u)ord.— »« Hom^ianitioii; the Ger. word is @t<ige« 
mug, the corresponding verb being fieigem ; comparative, then = 
erflc 'Steigerung ; superlative, gwcltc ^teigerung.— " VtOltomeit ; the 
Ger. term is ^Uttooxt, for-word. 
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EXERCISE XLVI. 

Ck)IXOQUY. 



SBa« fiir cm 9tcbctcit tft ^c^" ? 

@d ifl ein fogenannted f)erf5n(i(l^ed ^ronomen. 

SQSarum f ogcn ®ic „cui f ogcnannte^" ? 

SEBctl e« ft^ nie ober fc^r feltcn auf einc ^erfon Bcgiel^t 

SEBorauf bejie^t t9 ftd^ in biefem ^aOe ? 

(SigentUc^ auf bad fotgenbe @a^g(teb; ed flel^t ate unbefliimnted 
©ubjeft bed ui4)crf onlit^en SSerbd „ft(^ gutragcn"? 

SBad filr cin ^ronomen ift „ftd^^? 

®t(^ ift bad ^Icflcjrit) ' bcr britten $crf on. 

SEBad ijl bad 9tcflcjrito bcr erftcn unb gtocitcn ^crfon? 

S)a tt)irb bcr Slccnfatit) obcr S)atito bed bctrcffenbcn ' ^)crf3ttK(i^ett 
^ronomcnd gcbraud^t 

SrHftrcn @ic ben ©cbrand^ unb bie ©t^rcibttjcife • bed $ro^ 
nomend ^Sic", 

n^xt" ifl cigcntlid^ ber plural bcr britten ^erfon, ttiirb aber in 
ber l^5f(id^en 5lnrebc anftatt rri^r^ gcbraud^t unb gur Untcrft^eibung 
mit gro^cm 2lnfangdbu(^ftabcn geft^rieben. 

SQSic ift bad SBort ^ttjomit^ gu crflftren*? 

(5d fte^t l^ier an ber ©telle eined * tjon „mit" ab^ftngigen Siclatito* 
))ronontend. 

Unter ttjclt^en Umflanbcn treten folc^e ^crbinbungen mit ntoo** 
an bie ©tette bed 9ielatit)d ? 

SEBenn bad 9iclatit) fi(^ nic^t auf einc ^erfon begic^t unb toon 
einer ^rS^jofition regiert tt)irb» 

II. 

How do you inflect the pronoun ed ? 

Sd — I have forgotten what the genitive is. 

Well, that is not so very strange. Have you ever met* 
the genitive of ed in your reading ? 

Never, so far as ' I can remember. Probably it is not 
much used. 

Not much, to be sure. Still it does occur occasionaUy. 
What is ordinarily® used instead of it? 
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Ton answer the qnestion yonrself when* you say an 
beffen (SteOe. 

That is true. Is there, however, any other form of 
expression'® that I might have used? Might I have said 
on ber ©telle feiner? 

No, that wouldn't do," but you might have said on 
feiner ©telle or an ©teOe beffelben. 

Quite right. Let us take another example. What is 
the German for I hone had enough of Uf 

There one would use the combination with ba; one 
.would say : ^i) l^abe genug bat)on gel^abt. 

I see you understand the matter pretty well, even 
if" you do sometimes forget your paradigms. — ^What 
kind of a pronoun is bief er, in the third line from above ? 

That is a demonstrative and refers to Slrjt. 

How do you translate it in this passage? 

It is" best translated by" an emphatic" he or by the 
latter. 

Quite right. Many have the bad habit of translating" 
such a bte9 by this one. But that offends ^^ against En- 
glish idiom. 

Vocabulary. 



abl^&ngig, adj., dependent. 

aa^attfprep. (gen.), instead of. 

Snrebe,/. w., address. 

bejieJ^en (fid^, auf), v. s., refer 
(to). 

©emonfhatit), n. «. (pi. ^t or 

sa), demonstrative. 
gelegentlid^, adj., occasional 
©etool^nl^eit, /. w., habit 
^dfftd^, acfj., polite. 
\tmaU, adv., ever, 
ntentate, adv., never, 
obcn, adv., ab-ove, 
^arabi'gma, n. mx. (pi. ^vxtn), 

paradigm. 
|)erf 5nti(^, acfj-, personal 
^x&3f0^tio%f. w., preposition. 



Stcflcjrt't), n. s. (pL *e or ^a), 
reflexive. 

rcgicrcn, v. w., govern. 

atcIati'D, n. s. (pL se or ^a), 
relative. 

©ubjc'ft, n. s. 2., subject. 

Umflanb, m^ s. 2 (jpl. ^), cir- 
cumstance. 

un^)crf5nlt(l^, adj., im-persond. 

Untcrfd^cibung, /. w., distinc- 
tion. 

t)erjlo6cn, v. s. {it, o, S sing. 
t>txp%t), offend. 

t)o'rfontmen, v. «., occur. 

toa^rfd^cinlid^, adj., probable. 

SSJcife, /. w., manner, mode, 
wise. 
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Notes. — i 9lefle|ill. The names of pronouns in it) can be used both 
adjectively and substantively ; e. g., cin 9tcflcj:it), cln reftej:H)e« ^rono* 
men ; pL hit SReflejciDa, bie SReftcjciDc, or hit rcftej:it)en ^JJronomina. — 
• tiel Hetreffeiltieit^ the appropriate (the one concerned).— 3 @i^ret!i)Det{e, 
orthography.— * in etflareit, to he explained,— ^ tintB .... ftelatttis 
)ltO]tll1llfll0/ of a relative depending on niit* Notice the order. — * met^ 
fctrnen gclcrnt.— ' so Ur as^ \o oicL— « ordinarilj, getDol^nlit^.— » when, 
inbcm.— >o form of expressioii, 2lu«bru(f«form, or *n3cife.— " do, gc^ciu 
— " eren if yon, tocnii Bit auci§.— " is, totrb.— " by, bun^.— '» em- 
phatic, bctonted ; a word (or phrase) not properly a nonn but used as 
a noun is neut. — lo of translating^ gu Hberf e^jen, at the end of the 
sentence. — >? againgt Eng. idiom, gegen ha^ engli^e 3biom, or ben 
engUfd^en ^^ra(i§gebrau(i§* 



EXERCISE XLVU. 

COUXMJUY. 
I. 

SBtc l^et^en bic ©nmbformcn^ t)Ott „Iamite''? 

^ennen, lannte, gelannt ; e^ ge^drt gur \i)toaiftn Conjugation, 
aber ntd^t gur regelmcigigen. 

3fn toelc^er ^tnfid^t ij^ c^ unrcgclmft^tg ? 

3tt ber Silbung beS ^rcltcritunt^,' too bie fd^toad^en 3Scrba 
gemo^nUd^ feine 3^o!a(manb(ung ^ben. 

Unb toie ijl bic ftarfe Conjugation d^araftcrificrt ? 

Durd^ ?lbiaut be^ ©tantmoofal^ im ^rdtcritunt ; baneben aud^ 
burd^ bie @nbung ?en im gnjeiten^ ^articij). 

@^ giebt aber nod^ gttjei anbere ©igentiimlid^feiten, njeld^e eincn 
gro^en leil ber ftarfen S?crba d^arafterifieren. 

Qa ; ba^ fmb S?of alttjanblung im ^rafen^ be« 3nbif atio« * unb 
Umlaut im ^rateritum be« Conjunftio^. 

Siid^tig ; tooHen ©ie nun bic 9icgel angebcn, nad^ toeld^er bicfe 
SSof alttjanblung im ^rcifen^ fid^ ric^tet ? 

@in tourgel^afte^ a nimmt ben Umlaut an ; cin furgeg c toirb 
gu i, ein lange^ gu ie, 

3n njcld^en ^ormen geigen ftd^ bicfe SSofalttjanbtungen ? 

5Rur in ber gttjcitcn unb britten ^erfon beg ©ingularg ; bagu 
aud^ gum S^cil in ber gnjciten ^erfon ©ingularig bc3 3mj)eratio«. 
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S33tc ttjirb ba^ ^crfcft t)on „fam" gcbilbct; ba^ l^cigt, mtt 
iDcId^cm ^ilf^Dcrb iDtrb c^ flefttcrt ? 

@d iDtrb mtt „\tin** flefttert, ha ,,Iommen^ ju beiqemgen intranfl^ 
ttecn 3cit^<^rtcnt Qtf)'6xi, tocld^c ben Scgriff bcr SSetoegung obcr 
be^ libergangd ou^briidfetu 

II. 

What tense* have we in the form !am? 

That is the preterite of lommen, which belongs to the- 
strong conjugation. 

Please inflect it in the present indicative. 

Sif lomntc, bu lommjl, — I do not know for certain 
whether it should be lommfl or fommjl. 

Both forms occur, but the one^ without umlaut is now 
the usual one. ^ — What is the perfect ? 

The perfect is formed with fein, because fommen is in- 
transitive and expresses the idea of motion. 

Does that rule always hold ? For instance : How 
about ^ the verb tangcn, to dance f Does one say id^ l^abc 
gctangt or xif bin gctangt? 

That depends upon the meaning. If the word denotes 
only the action of dancing,* without the idea of transi- 
tion from one place* to another, you use" ^ben; but 
otherwise," fcin. 

Eight. Now will you inflect fontmcn in the present 
subjunctive ? 

The subjunctive differs from the indicative only in 
three forms. 

And which are they? " 

The second person both " singular and plural and the 
third person singular. 

What is the relation " of the subjunctive to the indica- 
tive in the preterite ? 

The stem-vowel of the indicative takes umlaut in 
the subjunctive, which also has the connecting vowel e. 

Very welL Will you now give a synopsis** of the 
entire conjugaton of fommcn, by giving" the third person 
singular of each tense. *^ 
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VOCABULABY. 



XMaut^ m. 8. 2, ablaut, gra- 
dation. 

a'btoeid^en, v. s, (x, x), differ. 

a'ngeben, v. «., give, state. 

a'mtel^men, v. s., take (on). 

SSetoegung, /. w,, motion. 

begeid^nen, u w., denote. 

bilben, u w., form. 

S3ilbung, /. w., formation. 

33inbet)oIaI, m. «. 2, connect- 
ing voweL 

d^araftcrificrcn, v. w,, char- 
acterize, 

(gigcntftmUd^fcit, /. w,, pecu- 
liarity. 

^ilf^t)crb, n. mx, (pi ^cn or ^a), 
auxiliary. 

dmpcrati't), m. s. 2, impera- 
tive. 

3nbifatt't), m. s. ^, indica- 
tive, 

intranfttiD, adj., intransitive. 



^onjugatio'tt, /. w,, conjuga- 

tiOTL 

Sox^vmtti!t), m. s. 2, sub- 
juncHve. 

^arttci'^j, n. «. (pi ^c^ 4a or 
^un), participle. 

^erfc'ft, n. s. 2, perfect. 

^rft'fctt^, n, (sing. indecl,pL 
ftxa)f present. 

^rfttc'ritum, n. (pi ^a), pre- 
terite. 

Xt'mpvi^, n, (sing, indecl, pi. 
^ora), tense. 

ftbcrgang, m. s. 2 (pi &), 
transition. 

ilberftd^t, /; w., synopsis, 
general survey. 

Dcr^altcn (fic^), v. s., be re- 
lated. 

S33anblung,/. w., change. 

ttjurgcl^ft, adj., radical 

3cittt)ort, n, s. 3, verb. 



Notes.— » @rttlt)lfoniteit, principal parts,— « tprattdttimd. The 
names of the tenses are (all neuter): ^rdfcn^, ^ratcritum (or 3mt)cr» 
ffft(um), . ^erfeft(um), ^(ii«qiianH)crfeft(um), 5^utur(um) or bad crflc 
gutur, guturum ^crf ecti, or ba« grocitc gutur. — ^ ^meiteit ; the second 
pple. is the perf. — ^ ^Xi^itVi^l^i* The other modes (all masc.) are: 
^onjunftiD, 3nH)crotit), ^onbitionaI(i«); note also ber 3itfinitit), but bad 
^ortici^) (or ^articH)iiim).— * what tense, n)clt^c« 2^empu«, or loclci^c 
3citfonn.— • one 5 omit in translating. — ' How aboat, tt)ic Orr^alt c« 
ft(^ mit. — s the action of dancing^ bie ^anbhiug bed Xangend.— 
* phioe^ Crt. - ^^ yon nse, fo gcbroud^t man.— " bat otherwise^ fonfl 
abcr, or anbcrnfattd abcr.— '« which are they? toctt^c pub bad?— 
>3both .... and, fomo^l aid (§ 148, 1).— i« What U the relation 
of the^ U)ie t)cr^dlt fic^ ber.— '* synopsis ol^ UbciTic^t fiber (ace). — 
'« by giving^ Inbem @ic .... angeben.— " of each tense, cined jebcn 
%txt(^vA, or Jeber ^t\i\Qim. 
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EXERCISE XLVm. 

Colloquy. 

I. 

S33a« fttr cin Serb ifl „!onntc" ? 

!I)a3 ifl cin fogcnanntc^ mobalcg ^ilf^DcrB. 

SQ3a^ jinb bic bcfonberen ©igcntttmlidifcitcn bicfcr Scrba ? 

Srftcn^ ift bag iprftfcng berfclbcn cigcntUc^ cin altcg ^r&tcritnm, 
tDc^^alb ftc bi^toeilcn ^rdtcrito^^^rftfentia gcnannt iDcrbcn. 

@ut ; toeld^e @))urcn bicfcr (iltercn (Sfirac^ftnfc geigcn ftc^ nod^ 
^eutc an i^rcr 5tcjA)n ? 

Sic l^abcn im ^rftfcng, ttjie attc flarfcn ^rfiterita, fcinc ^cr* 
fonalcnbung in bcr brittcn ^crfon beg (Singular^. 

Sltid^tig ; eg giebt aber cine jtocite @igcntilmli(^lcit, bic anf 
ftl^nUc^e aScife gn crflfiren ifl. 

3a; bcr @tammt)ofaI beg (Singularg ift, mit ciner cinjigen 
^ugna^mc, t)erfcl^icbcn t)on bent beg $(ura(g. 

aibcr bag ifl boc^ fcinc Sigcntttmlid^fcit bcr flarfcn ^rdtcrita. 

3e^t adcrbingg nic^t mc^r, abcr fritter toax eg fo, unb bic 
mobalen ^i(fgt)crba ftnb anf bcr a(tcn (Stnfc ftc^cn gcbKcbcn.^ 

5Run, cine totxitxt ^xa^t ; ttjic ^ci^t bag ^artici<)inni ^crfccti 
Don „f(Jnnen" ? 

6g finb bcrcn gtoci : cin fd^ttjad^eg anf t, mit bcr SorfHbe gc, 
unb cin flarfcg, toelc^eg o^ne SSorftlbc unb gleic^Iantcnb mit bcm 
3nflnitit) ift. 

8Hfo „gcfonnt" unb ^Wnncn." Untcr ttjcld^cn Umflanbcn toirb bic 
flarfc ^oxvx gcbraud^t? 

5Rur n)cnn bag ^artici^) in SScrbinbung mit cincm 3nfinitit) 

flc^t. 

II. 

What mode * have we in the form fonntc ? 

That is the preterite indicative, third person singular. 

What is the difference in meaning between fonntc and, 
ffinntc? 

The former' means was able, the latter would he able. 
The one denotes something real, the other something 
possible. 

Very good. What are the principal parts of n)u§tc? 
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SBtffcn, iDugtc, getou^t ; the verb is weak, but irregular. 

In what respect is it irregular? In other words/ 

why is it treated in the grammar along with'^ the modal 

auxiliaries? 

Because its present* is really an old preterite ; that 

is/ it belongs to the class of preterite-presents. 

By what tokens * is that • fact to be recognized ? " 

In the first place, by the lack ^^ of the personal ending t 
in the third person singular. 

That is right. Be careful not to say " cr totx^t SSScigcn 
means to whiteioash. 

Then, secondly, by the fact that the stem-vowel of the 
plural is different from that of the singular. 

Is this difference of stem characteristic of" all the'^ 
modal auxiliaries ? 

Of all except f oQen, in which the vowel of the plural 
has conformed to that of the singular. 

Vocabulary. 

SKo'bu^, m. (sing. indecL, pi 

3Kobt), mode. 
^jcrfona'l, adj., personal. 



a'xtpaf\tn (fld^, dai.), v. w., con- 
form. 

(^araftcrijlifd^, adj., character- 
istic. 

cinjig, adj., only, single, 
erfcnncn, v. w., recognize. 
glcic^Iautenb, adj., like sound- 
ing, identical in sound. 

5IRangeI, m. s. 1 (pi. d), lack, 
want. 

moba'I, adj., modal. 



^ratcrito^^rdfentta, n. (pi.), 
preterite-preHents. 

<Bpnx, y. w., trace. 

©tufc, /. w., stage. 

I^atfad^e, /. w., fact 

Derfd^teben, adj., different. 

SSorftlbe, /. w., prefix. 

3ct(^cn, n. 8. 1, sign, token. 



Notes. — > flfl^eit %th\\t^tXi, stopped ; lit remained standing. Note 
that the inl with bleiben corresponds to an Eng. pres. pple. — * what 
mode^ tvelc^en 3J2obud.— ^The former • • . • the latter ; see § 114, 
5.— <In otiier words, mit anbcrcn Sorten.— <^alon^ with, gugtcit^ 
mit.— • its present; either fcin ^rafcns, or bad ^rafcn« bcffclbeiu— 
7 that is, bad ^eigt.— «Bj wliat tokens, an melc^en ^tiiiitn, or better 
tDoran.— » that, biefe.— »<>to be recognized, gu crfcnncn.— " by the 
lack, an bent iP^angel.— '' Be carefal not to say; either l^iiten <Sie fic^ 
gu foge n, or, less commonly, ^iiten ®ic fid^ nid^t gu fagcn.— » ©^ filr.— 
>«alitiic^ aVit. 
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EXERCISE XLIX, 

CJOUXMJUY. 

I. 

aSJa^ fttr cin ^OTn^)ofitum ifl „trug P(^ ju" — cm trcnnbare^y 
ober cin untrcnnbarc^ ? 

@^ ift natih'Uc^ trennbar ; bie %t\\t {tub j|a eben l^ier getremtt. 

SQ3ic lautct alf o bcr Onfinitit) ? 

®cr 3nfinittt) l^ci^t ,rfic^ gutragcn"; ba^ SScrb iDtrb ^icr un^er^ 
fdnlic^ unb reflect) gebrauc^t. , 

SQSie unterfd^eiben {tc^ bie trennbaren ^otn))of!ta t)on ben 
untrennbaren in Segug auf bie Setonung ? 

Sei ber trennbaren ^ont))ofttion trdgt ba^ ^r&fljc ben ^an^U 
ton ; bei ber untrennbaren bagegen bie SiBurjelftlbe. 

©eben ®ie wir bie ©runbformen Don ^erfranfte"? 

@d ift fd^tDad^ unb untreunbar; a(fo eriranfen, eriranlte, 
erfranft. 

S33eld^e^ finb bie untrenubaren ^rdfijce ? 

6^ finb be, ent, er, ge, t)er unb jer. ?lber ent erf(^eint bi8* 
meilen t)or aniautenbem f al^ emp. 

92un, n^ie unterfd^eiben ftc^ bie beiben %ten ber $ont))ofttion in 
Segug auf bie ©teUung beg ^gu" im 3nfinitit) ? 

3fl bag ^ompofitum trennbar, fo fte^t bag „gu" jtoifd^en 
^rfipjc unb 3Serb, inbent ^ aHe brei ate e i n SBort gefd^rieben 
toerben. 

Unb toie Der^alt fid^ bie ©ac^e' bei ber untrennbaren ^oni^)ofi=» 
tbn? 

®ag „3u" fle^t Dor bent ^oni^)ofitum unb toirb im ©d^reiben 
bat)on getrennt. 

933ag n)irb aug * ber Sorfitbe ge beg ^arttci<)g in ber untrenn* 
baren ^oni^)ofition ? 

@g toirb toeggelaffen, ba gtoei unbetonte ^rftft^e niemalg auf« 
einanber folgen biirfen. 

II. 

What kind of composition have we in the verb bega^Ien? 
All verbs formed * with the prefix be are inseparable. 
How many inseparable prefixes are there ? 
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There are six of them, counting' ent and trap as one.* 

When does ent appear as em))? 

Only in a few verbs "with initial f; for example, in 
empfangen. 

Do we have any such thing ^ as inseparable prefixes in 
English ? 

Oh yes ; be corresponds etymologicaUy to the he in 
begin, and t)er to the for in forget. 

What, kind of a compound is Uberlegte? Give its 
principal parts. 

That is also inseparable. 

How do you know that? The prefix fiber forms both 
kinds of compounds, does it not ? 

To be sure ; but if this verb were separable the parts 
would be * separated here. 

Quite right ; do you know whether there is a separable 
compound ii'berlegen ? 

If there is ' I have never made its acquaintance.'* 

Well, there is such a verb, though it is not much used. 
What would be its perfect participle ? 

It would be iibergelegt, with the chief stress on the 
prefix. 

And what is the perfect participle of the verb we 
have" here? 

liberle'gt, with ge omitted " and the chief stress on the 
root-syllable. 

VOCABULABY. 



a'niauten, v. w,, begin (of a 
sound); aniautenb, initial 
3[u^Iaffung,/. w., omission, 
beiberlei, adj,, of both kinds, 
erfc^cinen, v. s,, appear. 
Sompofition,/. w., composition. 
^OTn))ofttunt, n. (pi a), com- 
pound, composite word, 
^rftfif, n. 8. 2, prefix. 



SteBimg, /. w., position. 
2;on, m. 8. 2 (pi. '6), tone, stress, 
trcnnbar, adj., separable, 
trermcn, v. w., separate. 
unbttont, pple., unaccented. 
«n))erf5nli(^, adj., im-personal 
untrennbar, adj., inseparable, 
nnterf d^ei'ben (ftc^), v. «., differ. 
SBurjcI,/. w., root^ [wort-]. 
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Noras.— » tntieill alle • • • • Uttttn, aU ikne being written; see Ex. 

XXXYI, n. 7. - > (Die tier|ilt m Bte ^a^e^ how is u,-^ tsai tDtrti tita, 
what becomes of.—* aH rerbs formed witii, etc., aUe tntt bent $raft^ be 
gebUbeten ^cvba; or else, attc ^txha, totidjt u. f. m. One could not say 
in the Eng. order: atte $crba gebitbct mit u. j. to.—* oonntiii^, tocnn 
(or tnbetn) man rec^net. The Get, pres. pple. cannot be nsed absolutely, 
as in Eng.—* ag one, aid etned.— ^ any snch thing as, (trgenb) fo etmad 
tote. — ^be, fein, not totxhtn, since a state, and not an action, is 
denoted.— ' K there i% tocnn e« cin fotd^cs glebt— «» make the 
aeqnaintanee of = fennen lenten ; translate \o f^aht id^ ed nientald 
fcnnen gclcmt.— " the yerb we hare ; see § 137, 1.— » with ge 
omitted, ntit ICudlaffung bed ge. 



EXERCISE L. 
CouxyquY. 

I. 

SBelc^ed futb bte brei ^au^tarten bet SSortfolge itn ®a^e ? 

€9 futb bte normale, bte int)ertierte unb bie abl^ftngige. 

SBa« t)erjlel^t man unter^ bet normalen SBortfoIge? 

S)te l^aben totr^ toenn bad (Subjelt ben (Sa^ begtnnt, unb 
bad fleftierte SJerb (ober ^HfdDerb) unmittelbar barauf folgt. 

Unb totlift ©tellung ^at ber unfleftierte Sett bed Serbd, toenn 
ed etnen f ol^en giebt, — alf o ber Snfinitit), ober bad ^articif ? 

3)te fle^en immer am @nbe bed @a^ed. 

@ut ; toad ift nun unter 3nt)erjion gu t)erjle^ett ? 

3)iefe toeic^t bon ber normalen SBortfoIge nur barin ab^ bag bad 
©ubjelt uitmittelbar auf bad flettierte $erb folgt. 

fBaan ftnbet bte dnberftott {tatt? 

dn dnterrogatib'/ Dfitatib'' unb ^onbitionalf&^en ; augerbem 
tittf^aapt, toenn ein anberer ©a^tetl aid bad (Subielt ben @a^ 
beginnt 

Sd gtebt nod^ etnen biertett ^aU, toeld^er nid^t gu bergeffen 
tjt. 

3a ; toenn etn Stebenfa^ borl^ergegangen x% fo mug im ^aupU 
fa^e bte dnberfton eintreten. 

Unb toad ift nun enblid^ unter ber ab^ftugigen SBortfoIge ju 
btrfiel^cii? 
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!I)iefc erfd^cittt in 5Wcbcnfftftcn jcbcr %xt rnib bcflc^t barin, ba§ 
bag ficlticrtc SScrb, rcf^jcfttoc $tlf8t)crb, an^ @nbc be^ 5Wcbcnfaftcg 
Dcrfcfet toirb. 

S33c^c3 ftnb bic SQ35rtcr, obcr bic SBortHaffcn, bie bicfc SranS* 
))ofttbn bed Serbd nbtig madden ? 

@d flnb bie 9te(atit)))ronomina, einfd^liegUc^ ber Serbinbungen 
tnit too, bie inbireften O^terrogatiDa unb bie fuborbinierenben 
^onjiunltionen. 

II. 

What word-order have we in the sentence ed trug jtc^ 
einmal gu? 

That is the normal order; the sentence begins with 
the subject. 

Suppose' one were to begin with the adverb einntal, 
what order should we have* then? 

In that case inversion would have ^ to take place. One 
would say: (girnnat trug ed fi(^ ju. 

In English we can say it once happened. May this order 
be imitated* in German? 

No; in the normal order no adverb is allowed' to 
stand between subject and verb. 

How is the position of the verb erfranfte to be ex- 
plained ? 

There we have the dependent order — on account of 
subordinating conjunction ba^. 

Look at the verb f onnte a little further down. Why is 
that transposed to the end of the sentence ? 

That is on account of the preceding to omit, which has 
the force® of a relative governed* by the preposition 
mtt. 

Suppose the author had used^' here the pluperfect 
subjunctive, instead of the preterite, to give" the sense 
with which he could have paid, what order should we have 
then? 

One would say : toontit er einen ^Irgt l^fitte begal^Ien fonnen* 
That is that " special case of dependent order which is 
treated in our grammar under section 194. 
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SlBfci^mtt, m. s. 2, section. 

^bt)c'rb, n. 8. (pi. sc, 4a or 
Atxi), adverb. 

bctrad^tcn, v. w., consider, 
look at. 

cinfc^IicgUd^, prep, (gen.), in- 
cluding, inclusive of. 

ei'ntretcn, u .s., take place. 

golgc,/. w., sequence, order. 

gcfcfet, pple., suppose. 

i'nbireft, adj., indirect. 

tntcrrogati't),a(i/., interrogative. 

3nt)cr{to'n, /. w., inversion. 

tnt)crticrcn, v. w., invert. 

fonbitiona'I, ac&*., conditional. 

^on|unftio'n, /. w., conjunc- 
tion. 



na'c^al^mcn, v. w., imitate. 

5Rcbcnfafe, m. s. 2 (pi. &), 
subordinate clause. 

norma'I, adj., normal. 

n5ttg, adj., necessary, [needy]. 

o^jtati't), adj., optative. 

xt\pttti't>t, adv., or as the case 
may be. 

jla'ttfinbcn, v. «., take place. 

fuborbtnic'rcn, v. w., subordi- 
nate. 

Iran^^jofltio'n,/. w., transposi- 
tion. 

unmittclbar, adj., immediate. 

untcn, adv.y below, down. 

t)erfe^en, v. w., transpose. 



Notes.— » flBad tierllelftt man nitter, v>hai is understood by.— 
* dnterrogattti*, Cptaiih^; 1. e., 3nterrogatit)fa4jeii, Optatiofat^en ; see 
§ 6. An optative sentence is one denoting a wish. - 3 Slipp4M3e one 
were to, gefe^jt, bag man .... fottte.— * should we have then, l^Stten 
tvir bantu — ^ would have to, mfigte.— ' may this order be imitated, 
barf man blcfc SBortfotgc nac^oftmcn.— ^ is allowed, barf.— « force, 
^raft.— »of a • • • • mii, ciuc« t)on ber $va^)orition ,,mit" rcgiertcu 
9le(atit)pronomend.— 1<> had used, gebrauci^t l^atte; dependent order 
after gcfefet, bafi.— " to gije^ urn .... gu gebcn.— « that, Jcncr. 



PART SECOND. 

PBETiTMTNABY. 

220. Historical Developmeiit of (German. Althottgh 
{his grammar deals only with modem literary German, 
it will be necessary to refer now and then to older and to 
dialectic usages ; for which reason the following brief 
statements are made at this point : 

1. The earliest stage of the German language, as seen 
in those literary records that antedate the 12th century, is 
known as 'Old' German (AUdeutsch). The Old German 
of South Germany is further known as ' High * (AUhoch- 
detUsch), that of North Germany as 'Low' (AUnieder^ 
deutsch). 

2. The second stage, as seen in those writings £hat 
date from the period 1100-1500, is known as 'Middle' 
German, the qualifications ' High ' and ' Low ' (MUtelhoch- 
deiUsch, MUtdniederdeutsch) having the same meaning as 
before. 

3. 'Modem' German (Neuhochdeutsch) is usually 
dated from the time of Martin Luther (1483-1546). 
Through the momentum of the Eeformation and the 
force of Luther's genius the language in which he wrote 
gradually developed into the standard literary language 
of all Germany. Li the 18th century this language entered 
upon a new stage through the influence of the great 
classical writers. Their language is that of to-day, ex- 
cept in some minor details, while that of Luther is highly 
archaic. 
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a. This book deals, then, with late modem Oerman — say the lan- 
guage of the last one hundred and fifty years. For the earlier periods 
consult Grimm's Deutsche OrammatUc, 1822-40, 4 toIs. ; of later and 
smaller works, Branne's AUhochdeutsche Orammatik, Panl*s MUtdhoch- 
deutsche Orammaiik, Elnge*s Von Luiker his Lessing, Blatz's Neuhochr 
deutsche OrammatUc mit Beracksichtigang, etc., and Brandt's Oerman 
Grammar. 

221. The Literary Lang^nage and the Dialects. From 
the time of Luther the literary language (Schriftsprache) 
has developed side by side with the dialects, influencing 
them and influenced by them. It is now the language of 
books and journals, of schools and courts, and of social 
intercourse among the educated. But the dialects, often 
referred to, both individually and collectively, as the 
Volkssprache, are still used by a large portion of the 
population. 

1. Owing to the fact that the Schriftsprache was not 
originally and has never since become identical with the 
dialect of any one locality, but has been developed and 
enriched by writers from all parts of Germany, who have 
di'awn more or less upon the resources of their provincial 
vernacular, it is not now possible to distinguish sharply 
in all cases between that which is standard Oerman and 
that which is dialect. 

2. The rules of grammar as presented in the follow- 
ing pages must be understood as referring primarily 
to literary prose. Poetry, subject as it is to the con- 
straints of rhythm, presents frequent deviations from 
normal linguistic usage. Again, prose itself may be, like 
poetry, either stately and dignified, or quaint and archaic, 
or it may reflect the free-and-easy language of common 
life. The most of the deviations from normal usage, so 
far as they are not simply improprieties, are either poetic, 
dialectic, archaic or colloquial 

a. An excellent historical treatise upon the relation of liteiaiy Ger- 
man to the dialects is Socin*s Schriftsprache und DiaiMe, 
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222. TTsage and Correctness. Good German is that 
which is used by good writers and speakers. There is no 
court of appeal higher than firmly established usage. 
The chief function of the grammarian, therefore, is to de- 
scribe and explain the facts as they are. 

1. At the same time every language has its laws, its 
principles, its historical tendencies ; and that which is 
contrary to any of these may properly be put under the 
ban by the grammarian and pronounced 'incorrect* or 
'bad' — at least until the bad has prevailed and thereby 
become good. Thus grammar may furnish a criterion 
by which to judge conflicting usages or new inventions 
that have not yet been generally adopted. It is well to 
remember, however, that the most of the usages con- 
demned as bad can be found in good literature. The 
classics teem with ' mistakes ' that defy the grammarians. 

a. On the relation between the facts of usage and the dogmas of 
grammar consult Andresen's Sprachgebrauch und SprcichrichtigkeU im 
Deuischen, Keller's Deutscher Antibarbarus, Wustmann's AUerhand 
SproMtwnmheUeri. 

THE USE OF THE AETICLE. 

223. The Contractions of bcr with a preceding word 
grow out of its lack of stress. The forms that suffer 
apheresis and unite with a preceding preposition are 
(be)m, (ba)^ and (be)r, before which an, in and t)on lose 
their n. 

1. The usual contractions are am, beim, im, t)om, gum, 
gur (the only one with bcr), an^, auf^, burd^^, fttr^, in^ and 
umd. Less common are the dissyllabic forms au^erm, 
l^tnterm, iibcrm, untcvm, l^intcr^, ilbcr^, untcr«. All are best 
written without an apostrophe. 

2. In familiar language the contractions are preferred 
io the full forms, except when bet has determinative or 
particularizing force ; e. g., im ©laubcn fcfl, Jirm in (the) 
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faUh ; but fefl in bem ®(auBett, bag ber iDtenfd^ unftetMid^ fei, 
in the faith thai man is immortal ; avx Ufer bed 9t^emd, on the 
banks of the Bhine ; but an bent Ufer, too ber SBetn todd^fl, on 
the bank where the wine grows. Even in such cases con- 
traction may occur ; e. g., oont ^tifiz, \ia^ ntit und geboren 
iji/ of the right that is bom vnth vs (G.). 

3. Gontractioiis with a dissyllabic preposition, also with ben (both 
ace. and dat.) and others not mentioned aboye, are common in talk ; 
e. g., unterit ^aumen ; toiberd Stec^t ; aufm Serg ; mitm $ater ; burden 
SBalb ; burc^d (= burd^ bed) geinbed Sager. 

4. The written forms an, in, sometimes stand for an'n, tn'n, L e., 
an ben, in ben ; e. g., fc^j' bic^ in @effet, seat yovrsdf in ike aetOe (G.)/ 
i^r toarf t fte bem geinb an Stop^, at the head of the trooper (G. ). In such 
cases there is no pmission of the article, the u being pronounced long. 

5. The shortened article may attach itself to other parts of sp^Sbh 
than prepositions ; e. g., ^ab' ic^ t^nt 'd (= bad) i6ab gefegnet, blessedihe 
bath for him (S.) ; i^ totU gleii^'d (Sffen gnret^t madden, I voiUget break- 
fast at once (G.); er fott'n $ater rufen, he is to eaUfather (Gr.). 

224. Omission of ber. As is noted in § 129, 1, the 

definite article is a weakened demonstrative. Its usual 
function is to mark a noun as definite or known. When 
the noun is not definite, or when its definiteness 
is shown in some other way, e. g., by its meaning (as 
in the case of proper names), or by some modifier, or 
by the general connection, ber is not ordinarily used, 
the noun having either citt or no article at alL 

1. To a great extent, therefore, the use and the omis- 
sion of ber coincide closely with the use and omission of 
the in Enghsh. Thus ber is regularly omitted with a noun 
limited by a preceding genitive or possessive ; e. g., bed 
ganbed SBo^t, the land's welfare, but \ia^ SBo^I bed ?anbed/ the 
welfare of the land ; ber ©iiter ^5c^ jied, the highest of blessings. 

a. In such case the limiting genitiye itself most have the artidey 
bnt exceptions occur in poetry ; e. g., um @rabed 9{a(^t, about Iheidgld 
qfthe grave (G.); toanbelt an Uferd ©run, on ihe green qf ths shore (&)• 
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2. Again, both languages often omit the definite article 
in set phrases consisting of two nouns connected by and, 
or where there is an enumeration of objects belonging to 
the same category ; e. g., iibcr Stoc! unb Stein, over stock 
and stone; bmij @cbirg unb %\)al, through mountain and 
dale ; Dcrgcl^t mir ^orcn, ®c^n unb 35cn!cn, hearing, seeing and 
thinking forsake me (G.). 

3. In other cases, however, the idiom of the two 
languages does not correspond, ber being omitted where 
English employs the. Thus : 

a. In certain prepositional phrases ; e. g., gen Oflcn, 
toward the east ; nai) bent ©iiben, toward the soxdh ; nad^ alter 
335etfe, in the old way. For the converse of these cases see 
§ 229. 

b. Before certain words of formal or technical refer- 
ence ; e. g., folgenber 23eric^t, the following report ; gebac^ter 
Umflanb, the above-mentioned circumstance. So also Uber- 
bringer, the bearer ; Sn^aber, the holder; Unter3ei^net, the 
undersigned ; erjt, the former ; Ui^t, the latter ; obig, the 
above ; befagt, ertod^nt, obgemetbet, the aforesaid, and others. 

c. In the predicate sometimes before (Bai}t, affair, 
Orunb/ ground, SSevanlaffung, occasion, and some others ; 
e. g., ®eben ifl ©ad^e be^ 9teid^en, giving is the affair of the 
rich (G.) / (ber) ®runb biefer 5lnna^me tjl folgenber, the ground 
of this assumption is the following, 

225. ®er with Proper Names. The rule is, as in En- 
glish : No article unless the name is preceded by an 
adjective ; e. g., tm 3al)re 1770 ging ®octl)c iiac^ Sh'QiV 
burg, too er Berber fenncn lernte, in the year 1770 Goethe 
went to Strassburg, where he became acquainted icith 
Herder, But one would say ber jungc ©oct^c, nad) bcm 
bamaliS fransofifc^cn Stragburg, etc. 

a. Such phrases as litOe Kari, M FrUzy young Germany, Brown Bess, 
need the article in Grermon ; thus, ber !(eine ^ar( ; ber alte %xW^ ; bad 
iunge !£)eutfc^(anb ; bie braune SifeL Bat iuiig >Siegfricb, !lein 9lotaub, 
and the like (with iminflected adjectiye), occur in songs. 
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1. But a ' familiar ' ber often stands before the names 
of friends, neighbors, acquaintances, etc. ; e. g., ba tjl ber 
ZtW, there %8 Tell (S.)/ hjcr ifl ber aBet^Iingen? who is Wei^- 
lingen (G.) f The usage is common in the classics where 
the speakers belong to the common people. 

a. The use of ber before Christian names (except where it is needed 
to show case) is South-German ; e. g., ber SBil^elm (^it Sert^a) ifl nid)t 
)tt C^aitfe, WUhdm {Bertha) is not at home. Here the North-German 
prefers to omit the article, though he may use it to show case, as in ic^ 
gab e« bemSBil^elm (ber 33ert5a). 

2. So also ber is used before the names of well-known 
historical and fictitious characters, especially with the 
oblique cases of names that are not inflected ; e. g., fennft 
bvi ben g^auji? knowest thou Faust (G.)? bte ©ebi^te be« 
^oraj, th^ poems of Horace ; er f|)telt gem ben ^amlet/ Wees to 
play Hamlet ; id^ gte^e SBagner \itxci Seet^oDen Dor, / prefer 
Wagner to Beethoven. 

a. The converse of this process (treating a well-known proper name 
as a common noun) is seen when a common noun, losing its article, 
becomes, as it were, a proper noun ; e. g., ^iiabc fprad) : ic^ bred^c bid^ ; 
SfJo^Ieiii Jprad) : left fledge bicft ; hoy said: I'll pluck thee; little rose said : 
rUprickthee (G.); SD'iorgcnflunb ^at ®oIb im 2Jiunb, morning hour has 
gold in Us mxmth. So also in stage directions ; e. g., gifc^crtnabc fa^rt 
in eiiiem ^aftn, {fhe)fisherboy is rowing a hoot (S.). 

h. Proper names used appellatiyely take an article, as in English ; 
e. g., bie ^cnu« Don SWilo, the Venus of MUo; bic ©^afcSpcare unb bie 
@oetl^e erfc^einen nic^t oft, the Shakespeares and the OoeChes do not appear 
Cfften. 

3. Names of countries that are feminine, and a few 
that are not, take the article. Such are : 

bag (or ber) Gljag, Alsaiva, bie ^fat^, the PdlaHnaie, 

bie ^rim, tJie Crimea. bie ©d^tociij, Switzerland. 

bte Saufi^, Lusatia. bie Xartarei, Tartary. 

bte ?eoaute, the Levant. bie Siivfci, Turkey. 

bte SD'ioIbau, Moldavia. bie SBalad^et, Waiachia. 

and others in ei. So also ber ^retdgau^ the Breisgau, and others in 
gan ; bie S^enmarl, the Neumark, and others in marf ; ba9 SBetterau, 
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(he Wetterau, and others in an ; ba9 ^ogtlanb, the VogHand, bie iRieber- 
(anbe, the I^dherlands, and others in (anb, lanbc. For ha9 Xixol, {the) 
Tirol, heard among the people, the simple Xirol is better. 

a. Of names of cities only ber $aag, the Hague, has the article. 
h. Names of mountains take the article, even those that are with- 
out it in English ; e. g., bcr @iuai, Mi. Sinai; bcr 35cfuu, Mt. Vesuvius. 

4. Names of seasons, months, days of the week and 
streets take the article ; e. g., ber ©ommer tfl ij'ux, summer 
is past (S.) ; in bc3 5Kaic3 ^olbcn lagen, in th>e lovely days of 
May (U.); om SKittmod^, on Wednesday; in ber grtebrid^* 
fhra^e, on Friedrnch Street. 

a. But the names of the months omit ber in phrases giving the 
time of the month ; e. g., Slnfang 9Jiavj, at the beginning cf March; 
6nbe 'Spril, at the end cf April; am 6ten 3uiu, on the 6th of June. 

226. The Oenerio Article. With abstract nouns, 
nouns of material and of class, verbals in en and some 
others, bcr is used whenever the word is taken in a 
general and not in any specific or concrete sense ; e. g., 
e^ Ic6c bic grci()cit ! e^ lebe bcr SScin ! lojig live freedom I 
long live wine (G.) / bie S!unft ift lang, bai^ Sebcn fnrj, art 
is long, life short (G.) ; bcr SKcnjc^ ift Quf^ nad^fte mit 
ben Sicrcn tjcrloanbt, man is most closely related to ani- 
mals (G.) ; l^od^ fiber ber S^xt unb bent Siaume, high above 
time and space (S.); ia^ ©c^Quberit ift ber SKenfd^l^eit 
befte^ %cHf feeling the thrill of awe is the best part of 
hwman nature (G.). 

1. But real and apparent exceptions to this rule are 
common, especially in poetry. When the article is 
omitted it will usually be found that the noun is not used 
in a perfectly general way, but perhaps partitively, to de- 
note some of the quahty or substance. Or it may charac- 
terize an individual or a situation, and so lose its generic 
quality. Or the omission may be in the interest of con- 
ciseness ; e. g., \iCi^ %\tx ^ot aud^ SSemunft, the brute has 
reason too (S.) / tua^ ^tlft eud^ ©d^5n^ett? ofwhai use to you 
is beauty (G.) t ©afein ijl "^fixiji, existence is duty (G.). 
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227. ®er for a Possessive. Dcr may take the place 
of a possessive when the connection shows clearly who 
the possessor is. The usage occurs mostly in referring 
to a part of the body or clothing ; e. g., er fe|it bic 
Sdiale an ben 9)Junb, he puts the cup to his mouth (G.) ; 
l)attc 58dnber auf bent Sleibe, liad ribbons on his coat (G.). 

a. Where the possessor is denoted by a dat of interest (§ 259), the 
dat. together with the article is equivalent to the English possessive ; 
e. g., bcr ^crl fprcngt mir bic O^reii, is splitting my ears (G.); njcnn fie 
bir in bic 51ngcn fe^n, when (hey look into your eyes (G.); cr brit^t fid^ bcu 
Sttypi, ?ie cudgels his brain. 

1. Very often, however, the possessive will be found 
in such cases, just as in English ; e. g., metn armcr ^ojjf ift 
mix t>tnndt, my poor head is crazed (G.). Sometimes the 
meter will govern the choice ; e. g., in jeben Ouarf bcgrdbt 
er feine 9?afc, buries his nose in every pile offUh (G.). 

2. The use of bcr before S5atcr, 9Kiittcr, ©c^trcjlcr, SScttcr, etc., is 
South-German, but very common in the classics ; e. g., bad mu6 @ic 
\\\6)i ber iUhittcr fagcn, you must not ted your mother that (G.). The 
North-German prefers a possessive, as in English. A possessive should 
always be used when it would not otherwise be clear whose father, 
sister, lover, etc., is meant. 

228. The Distributive ber occurs (chiefly in expressions 
of price) with the sense of a, an, per ; e. g., c^ f oftet gtDci 
2KarI ha^ ^funb, it costs two marks a pound. So also one 
may say breimat bie SBoc^e (or in ber SSJoc^e, or tobijtntixij), 
three times a week. 

229. Prepositional Phrases — a highly idiomatic ele- 
ment of every language — present numerous pecuUarities 
in the use of the article which must be learned by ob- 
servation. The following examples wlQ illustrate : in bte 
^trd^e ge^en, to go to church ; in bic ®d)u(c ge^en, to goto 
school; auf ber ®^u(e, at school; in ber ©d^ule, in school ; 
gum 33etfpieI,/or example ; gum leil, in part ; cine gur grau 
ne^mcn, to take one to wife, for a wife ; etncn gum ^rafibenten 
to6,\)im, to elect one president ; im^immd, in fieaven (but in 
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the sky); in bcr ^5ttc, in hell; gur $ottc, to hell; im ^ara* 
biefc, in paradise ; gur ©efunb^eit ! here's to your health ! gur 
glilcfltc^ctt Stetfc ! here's to a pleasant journey ! 

230. The TTse of eim The indefinite article is the 
numeral eiii weakened by loss of stress. It precedes 
all other modifiers of its nonn except ipelc^, IDQ^ f iir and 
f old^, and it may precede fold^ (§ 135, 1) 

1. In talk the forms of ein often suffer apheresis of ei or even of 
the entire syllable cin ; e. g., bic flcEcn fdig 'nc (= cine) 53or^ut au«,pu< 
out a picket (S. ) ; bii btfl 'u (= ciu) braucr ^nabc, a good boy : e8 mar mal 
(= cinntat) cin ^aifcr, iJiere voas once an emperor. 

2. The use of cin corresponds in the main very closely 
to that of a, an (but see §§ 228, 229, 231). Thus, just as 
in EngHsh, it may go with an abstract noun or a noun of 
material to denote a particular case or a concrete object ; 
e. g., etnc JJreubC/ ajoy; tint ®c^onI)eit, a beauty ; cin ®ia^, 
a glass. So, too, it may go with a proper name, having then 
the sense of one sveh as ; e. g., ba^ mdre einem ©critter unmogs 
It^, that would be impossible for a Schiller. 

a. With verbal noons cin often serves to emphasize the vehemence, 
the frequent repetition, or the long continuance of an action ; e. g., 
baS ifl cin @turmen, that is a storming, L e., how loe go storming (G.); 
bad )uar cin ^pa^icrcn, that was a waOcing, i. e., they icere always vyatk- 
ing together ((j[.) ; nua foU c« an cin <S(^abcIfpa(tcu, noxo we*Uproc^to a 
cracking of skulls (G.). 

23L The Omission of eitt. In the predicate, and also 
after afe, ein is apt to be omitted before an unmodified 
noun denoting vocation, rank, character, station in life, 
less often before one denoting nationality ; e. g., mcin 
93rubcr ift ©olbat, my brother is a soldier (G.) ; or ftarb 
ali^ Shrift, he died a Christian (G.). 

1. If the noun is modified by an adjective or a geni- 
tive, cin is generally used unless noun and modifier form a 
set phrase ; e. g., cr tfl cin grower 3)i^ter, a great poet ; but 
cr ift Jjreupifd^cr ©olbat, KnigKc^cr 9tat, 5IKitg(tcb be« 9tctd^«* 
tag^, he is a Prus^^ian soldier, (a) royal councillor, (a) mem- 
ber of parliament. 
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a. Exceptions to both of the above rules are nnmeroas ; so much 
so that the Grimm Dictionary merely says the article may drop out in 
such cases. 

232. Eepetition of the Article. If the article is used 
before tlie first of two or more nouns connected in the 
same construction, it must be repeated with each fol- 
lowing noun if there is change of gender ; e. g., bcr 
^6nig itub bie S!ai|crin, the king and the empress; bcr 
©trom, ha^ SKccr, ia^ ©alj gel^Ort bem Sonig, the river, 
the sea, the salt belong to the king (S.). 

1. If there is no change of gender the repetition may 
be dispensed with, and must be if the two nouns refer to 
the same person or thing ; e. g., bcr Saifcr unb ^5mg, the 
emperor and king (one person), but bcr ^atfcr unb bcr 
^ontg/ two persons ;' cine griin' unb toct^c S^al^nc, a green- 
and-white banner, but ctnc griinc unb cine mci^c ^a^ne, a green 
and a white banner. 

2. The rule of repetition applies also to adjectives and 
possessives ; e. g., guter SBein unb gutc3 33ier, good vnne and 
(good) beer; hit ^dt)d)xi\t fiir beutfc^c^ ?l(tertum unb bcutf^e 
i'itteraturgef^i^te, Journal for German Antiquity and (Ger- 
man) Literary History ; fein l^o^er ®ang, fcin' cbic ©cjlatt, his 
lofty stride, his noble form (G.). But an uninflected ad- 
jective need not be repeated ; e. g., f)at (Sic gut S3icr unb 
SBcin ? have you good beer and urine (U.) f 

a. Exceptions to the rule of repetition are common in poetry and in 
talk ; e. g., Wa^ foil all bcr ®d)incv5 ^^^^ ?uft? what means all the pain 
and pleasure (G.)? 

THE GENDER OF NOUNS. 

233. Gender as Determined by Meaning. The brief 
statement in § 75 may be expanded as follows : 

1. Masculine are names of male animals, points of the 
compass, stones, winds, seasons, months and days of the 
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week ; e. g., SKann, man ; ©tier, buU ; ^engfl, stallion ; 
&tx,Jboar ; 93ar, bear ; ^a\)n, cock ; 3lox\>, north or north 
wind; ^\t\d, flint ; ®ramt, granite; SBintcr, vnnter ; 3fult, 
July; ^Rxtttooij, Wednesday, "" 

2. Feminine are the names of female animals, most 
trees and flowers (especially those ending in t), most 
German rivers, and nearly all abstract terms ; e. g., ^u^, 
cow ; ©tutc, mare ; (Ban, soiv ; ^ennc, hen ; Su^c, beech ; 
(Stc^e, oak ; 9?ctfc, pink ; 2)onau, Danube ; Jugenb, virtue ; 
a)iac^t, power, 

a. Conspicuous exceptions are the neuters ^eib and (^raueiigimmer, 
woman, ^^dbc^eu, girl, and ifrauleiit, young lady. The female of the 
larger ftnimals usually has, where sex is to be distinguished, a separate 
name ; see examples above. But many names of small animals are 
fern, without thought of sex ; e. g., 9)2aud, mouse ; Statte, rat ; 
Si^i^tfCai; ^6)iCi\\%tf snake ; ^ad^tigaU, nt^Min^ole. 

h. Notable exceptions to the rule for Grerman rivers are bet 9{^f in, 
bcr 3J^aiu, bcr 9Jc(fai'. Non-Grerman rivers are mostly mas., but many 
are fem. ; e. g., bci* ^\\, 3nbu«, @anflc«, Orinofo, §ubfon, SRHfifjippi, 
Xiber ; but bic Jcim, SSolga, ^nnt, i!oivc, X^cmfc (Thames), 

3. Neuter are names of animals which designate the 
species or the young without reference to sex ; also names 
of cities and countries (but see § 225, 3), most names of 
materials, letters of the alphabet, and all words not prop- 
erly nouns which are used as nouns ; e. g., Stnb, child; 
9ttnb, one of the genus bos ; ©c^tocin, hog, svnne ; gerfcl, pig / 
$fcrb, horse; gutten, coU ; ^u^n, fowl ; bad fc^5nc ^arid, 
beautiful Paris ; bad neue Sftalicn, new Baly ; ^oi^, wood; 
%nij, cloth ; bad runbc d, the round s ; bad QptMitxtn, specu- 
lation ; il^r ettjtgcd S33c^ unb 21^, their eternal woe and alas ; 
bad Stcttbt^cin, the rendezvous. 

234. Gender as Determined by Form. The few sim- 
ple rules given in Part I. (§§ 79, 83, 88, 93) may be recap- 
itulated and amplified as follows : 

1. Masculine are most monosyllabic nouns formed 
without suffix from a verbal root, nouns in e denoting 
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persons or animals, and nouns of agency or station in ex, 
let, ner ; also those in cl denoting instnunent, those in 
en that are not infinitives, and those in id), xq, (tng and 
xxij ; e. g., Sunb (btnben), league ; ©d^ug (fd^iegen), sJwt ; 
35otc, messenger ; Sotuc, lion ; Seller/ seer ; 23urger, citizen ; 
StUntx, waiter ; ^tht\, lever ; SEBebcI, ferus^ ; ®(vcitix, garden ; 
Sufcn, bosom ; ^xiixi), pinion ; ^apg, cage ; aEBiiftltng, profli- 
gate ; aSStitcrid^, tyrant 

a. Only a few monosyllabic deriyatiyeB from yerbal roots are fem. 
or nen., and those mostly have a mas. counterpart from the same 
root ; ct, \i(ji% ®cftIo6, castU, but bcr ©c^lug, end; ba« ^anb, bond, and 
ber 33uiib/ league; bic ^aljl, number, and bcr 3otl, toU. 

h, Konns in er that do not denote agency or station are of all gen- 
ders ; e. g., bcr ^abcr, quarrel; bic 2lbcr, vein; hci^ 9^ubcr, oar. 

2. Feminine are a multitude of nouns in t, many in 
t, and a few in m^ and fal (see below under 3) ; also all 
in ct/ eret/ l^ett, feit, in, f^aft, ung and the foreign suf- 
fixes age, ic, (t)ton, if ; e. g., (Bpvad^e, speech ; ©lite, good- 
ness ; ^va\t, force ; SBKbnt^, desert ; jDrangfat, oppression ; 
Slbtct, abbey ; SKatcret, painting ; ^^^ei^cit, freedom ; (gelig* 
!cit/ blessedness ; Jotuin, lioness ; JJreunbf d^aft, friendship ; 
3Bamung, warning ; ^affage, passage ; 'ipartic, match ; 9?a^ 
tion, nation ; 9Kufi!, music, 

3. Neuter are diminutives in ^en and letn, most 
nouns in fa(, fel, tii^ and turn, and most of those with 
prefix ge ; e. g., SWdb^en, girl; grdulein, young lady ; ^cA^ 
fat, refreshment ; SRdtfcI, riddh ; aSad^^tum, growth ; @c* 
h'xx^t, mountain-range ; &eiiibhc, row ; &e\ijxd,fate, 

a. Of nouns in ]a{, ^rangfal, oppression, SDiii^fal, trouble, and 
Xnibfal, afflictioHf are now usually fem. ; of those in jcl, ^topfcl, 
stopper, is mas. ; of those in tiiiu, Sntiiiii, error, and 'S^eidjtnm, riches, 
are mas. On nouns in iiig see below, § 237, 2. 

h. While the bulk of nouns with the prefix gc are neu., especially 
if they have the suffix €, there are some, both with and without the 
suffix, that are mas. or neu. ; e. g., bcr ©cfang, song; bcr Ocfplclc, 
playmate; bic ©cfa^r, danger ; bic @emtinhe, community. 
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235. Gender of Compounds. The most important ex- 
ceptions to the principle that compounds have the gen- 
der of their final element are as follows : 

1. Several words which seem to be compounded with 
9D?ut, m.., viind, are feminine, owing to the fact that the 
modern mut represents two words of the older language, 
viz. : rmwtf'm., and muoti, f. Hence usually in modem Ger- 
man btc 3lnmut, agreeableness ; btc S)cmut, humility ; btc (but 
also ber) ©rogmut, magnanimily ; btc ©anftmut, gentleness; 
bit SEBe^mut, sadness ; but ber (Sbelmut, nobility ; ber $elben* 
mut, heroism, and others, 

a. Slrmut, 1, poverty, is not a componnd of 3Jiut, but an abstract 
from arm, poor (hence 2lrm=ut, not ^r^mut). 

2. 3)te Sintmort, answer, but ha^ SEBort, vxrrd ; %h\i)tVi, 
horror, but bte Sc^eu, timidity ; ber SKittmod^, Wednesday, but 
bie SBo^e, week. 

3. Compounds of Sett, na. n., part, vary somewhat fix- 
edly in gender. Thus ©rbteil, inheritance, ©egenteit, coun- 
terpart, and ^tntertetl, hack part, are generally neuter, while 
5lntei(, share, 33eftanbtetl, element, 3SortetI, advantage, and most 
others are prevailingly masculine. 

a, Urteil, n,, judgmenty is not a compound of %ti{, but from crtei* 
leii, adjudge. Cf. ordeal. 

4. Compound names of places are neuter regardless of 
the final element ; thus ber 23erg, mountain, and bie Surg, 
castle, but JJreiberg and ^^^eiburg (names of cities) are both 
neuter. The statement does not apply to appellative 
nouns like bie SEBartburg, the (castle of) Wartburg. 

236. Oender of Borrowed Words. The general rule 
is that words borrowed from other languages retain the 
gender they had at home ; thus ber "iprieftev, priest, from 
Gk.-Lai presbyter ; ber Jite(, title, from Lai titulus ; bie 
SRofe, from rosa ; bad S(ofter, convent, from claustrum ; \^Ci^ 
%t% festival, from festum. 
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1. Very often, however, a foreign word has changed its gender to 
accord with that of other Oerman words of similar form or meaning ; 
thus bcv Gjfig, vinegar, from Lat. aceium, n., because other words in ig 
are mas. ; ber l?orper, body, from corpus, n., on account of bcr ?ci6 ; bic 
Silie, lily, from lUium, n., because it comes from the plu. lUia, and other 
names of flowers are fem.; bic ^nmmtx, number, from numerus, m., on 
account of bic ^aljil ; \>a^ ^amc'l, camd, from cdmdus, m., because 
other specific names of large animals are neu. 

a. In other cases the change of gender is less easy to account for ; 
e. g., ba^ ^rcug, cross, from crux, t ; bic SUiaucv, wdU, from murus, m. ; 
ba« 6(^0, echo, from echo, f. ; bcr $unft, point, from punctum, n. ; bad 
©citic, genius, from Fr. le g4nie. 

h. Words borrowed from the English, which has no grammatical 
gender left, are given a gender from real or fancied analogies ; e. g., ^ai 
33ccfflca!, following bad 9linbfCcif(^ ; ber (Strife or @trcit, following 
@trci(^ ; bic 33iU ; bic or ba« garm ; ber or ha^ ©port. 



237. Variable Gender. The cases may be groux>ed 
under four heads, as follows : 

1. Without variation of meaning or form. The varia- 
tion of gender is mostly dialectic, or due, in the case of 
borrowed words, to the following of uncertain analogies. 
A few examples among scores (the usual gender being 
given first) are : 



^iigel, f. m., fish-hook. 
^arome'ter, m. n., barometer. 
Nereid), m. n., realm. 
33uttcr, f. m., butter, 
(Soliba't, n. m., celibacy. 
gIo6, n. m., raft. 
^amin, m. n., chimney. 
^ameOat, m. n., carnival. 
^arjcr, m. n., prison. 



^at^c'bcr, m. n. 1, rostrum. 
9Jicter, m. n., m^tre. 
Otter, m. f., otter. 
^ult, m. n., desk. 
@ofa, m. n., sofa. 
2^cUer, m. n ., plate. 
Ungeftiim, m. f. n., violence. 
2Bamm«, n. m., jacket. 
3icrat, m» f., ornament. 



a. The South-German puts ben S3iittcr upon bad XeHcr, instead of 
bie Sutter upon bcit Xeller. Ehenish PriLssians say t>ai 9?egenfcftirm, 
umbrella, and bie ^aftorat, parsonage, instead of the usual ber SJcgeii* 
\dj\xm and bad ^aftorat ; and so on. Cf. Andresen, p. 37 ff. 

2. With variation of meaning. Here two sub-groups 
are to be distinguished : 
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a. One and the same word has become differentiated 
in meaning and associated different meanings with dif- 
ferent genders. The most important cases are : 

$anb, n., hand, bond; m., volume, ^att, m., godfather; f., godmother, 

^wdd, m.y humpback; f., knob. @(^i(b, m. n., shield; n. m., sign. 

'^\m'bfTQ..,Uague; u., bundle. @(^)uut{t, m., bombast; t, sweU- 

(5^or, m., chorus; n. m., choir. ing. 

g(ur, m., area ; £., field. ^tt, m., lake; f., sea. 

@ift, n. m., poison; f., dowry. @tcucr, f., tax; n., rudder. 

@e^aU, m., contents ;n. m., salary. Xei\, m., part; n., share. 

?o^n, m., reward; n. m., wages. SScrbieiifl, m., merit; n., pay. 

Oit, m., ptocc; m. n., tn2{age. SBc^r, f., defense; n., loeir. 

(1). Here belong noons in m%, which are apt to be nen. if they de- 
note something concrete, but fern, if they denote a state or an action. 
Thns a number of them are pretty uniformly fem., as ^eforguid, 
anxiety; (^xiaubwi^, permission ; ^crbanmiS, condemnation. Others are 
both neu. and fem., as bad 6r!enntuid, the thing cognized, bte CSrtennt' 
ttid, the act of cognizing ; ba9 SrfpaniiS, that which is saved, hit 6rfpar« 
in^, iJie act of saving. So also ba9 and bie ^[rgcrnid, vexation; ^cfug- 
nid, authority ; ^efummemid, solicUude ; SBagnid, venture, and others. 

b. Two different words with different meanings and 
different genders have come to have the same form. The 
important cases are : 

3llp, m., nightmare; f., alp. 9Jiavfd), m., march; f., marsh. 

Saucr, m., peasant; n. m., bird- Tla^, m.,mast; t., fodder. 

cage. 2Jicffcr, m., measurer; n., knife. 

@rbc, m., Jieir ; n., inheritance. SDiomcnt, m., moment; n., factor. 

$cibc, m., hejthen; t, heath. C^m, m., unde; n. m. f., awm. 

$)Ut, m., hat; t, guard. 9^ci«, m., rice; n., twig. 

liefer, m.,jaw; f., pine. (Bd\ai\tv, m., shower; m. n., shed. 

^oUcr, m., staggers; n., jacket. ©tift, m., peg; n., foundation 

^uubc, m., customer ; f., knowledge. Xau, m., c?«ir; n., rope. 

Setter, m., conductor; f., 2a4id6r. S^or, m.,fool; n., gate. 

SWart, f., mar/c, march ; n., marrow. 2Bei^e, m. t,hawk; t, consecration. 

3. With variation of form but not of meaning, save as 
one form may be rare, stately or poetical Here belong 
& number of pairs, such as : 

53a(fen, m., and Sade, f., cheek. geiflen, m., and Seifle, f., last. 
(Srf, n., and Qdt, t, comer. Sfojlcii; m., and ^fofle, t, posL 
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Ouafl, m., and Ouaflc, f., tassel, @(^Iaf, m., and (©d^Iafe, f., temple. 

OncH, m., and OucHc, f., spring. @(!^urj, m., and @d)nr;ie,f., apron. 

9?i^5, m., and 9li^c, 1, crack. @palt, m., and ©palte, f., deft. 

SRo^r, n., and 9Jo^rc, £., reed. ©parrcii, m., and @parrc,t, spar, 

^djexhtn, m., and ©d^crbc, f., pot- Xxnpp, m., and 2:ruppf, f., troop, 

sherd. ^clj, m., and 3^^^, f., <0€. 
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238. Defective Nnmber. In German, as in English, 
some nouns are used only in the singular, as @Iu(f , luck ; 
and others only in the plural, as Seute, people. 

1. The nouns that lack a plural are mainly abstracts 
and nouns of material, as @utc, goodness; 33(ci, lead; 
©trol^, straw. But many such words form a plural with 
concrete meaning, just as in English ; e. g., ©d^onl^ctten, 
beauties ; ©Iftfer, glasses. 

a. In the older language abstracts formed a pin. mncli more freely 
than now — a state of affairs from which several stereotyped phrases have 
survived to the present time. These old plurals, being no longer felt 
as regular case-forms, are often written with small initial, but the gov- 
ernment rules are not altogether consistent. Examples are: gu ©unjlcii 
(gnuficu), in favor of ,' tjou ®ottc« ©imbcn, hy God's grace; in (S^rcii 
^altcn, hold in honor; gu (S^rcn, in honor of ; gii ®(!)ulbcu (fcftulbcu) !om-- 
mcii laffcii, incur blame; tjoii flatten gc^en, go off; gu ftatten fommcn, he 
of use; Mon^otcn {noini), of necessity. So also several titles; as (Suer 
©nabcn, Tour Grace; §od)n)uvben, Worship; §crrfd^aften, master^ 
mistress, people of the house (said by servants). 

h. Certain nouns that lack a plu. of regular formation substitute 
therefor a compound ; e. g., Xob, death, pL jtobeSfalle, lit. cases of 
death; l?cbcn, life = biography, pi. ?eben«gc((5ic]^tcn ; ^onf, thanks, pL 
^antfagnngcn ; gcuer, fire, pi. gcnerSbriinjlc ; 9?at, counsel, pi. ^aU 
Wage. 

2. The nouns that lack the singular are fewer. 
Further examples are : SUern, parents ; ©ebriibcr, brothers 
(mostly in names of firms) ; ®efc^njtfter, brother(s) and 
sister(s) ; also several names of diseases, as Slattern, smaU- 
pox ; 9Jta)ern, measles; 9iote(n, German measles; and of 
festivals, as gerien, vacation; JOftcrn, Easter; ^futgflen, 
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WhitHuntide ; 333ctl^nad^tcn, Christmas. Some nouns have 
a singular, but are used chiefly in the plural, as ^^^f^^^' 
interest ; ©infiinfte, income. 

a. ?cutc takes the place of Wl'dnntx in the plu. of several com- 
ponnds of ajiaiiii, if sex is not thought of ; e. g., ^aufmaiiii, merchant, 
^auflcutc, iradespeopley but ^'aufmduucr if men are meant. So @bcl* 
Icutc, ^errfry, but ©bclmauuer, ndbHemen. Others, as @taa t§mann, states- 
man, 53icbcrmaun, honest man, admit only the plu. in 9Jlannci*. 

h. Several English nouns that are only plu. correspond to German 
nouns that are sing. ; e.g., bic ^d^eie, the shears; bic ^Oi\\%t, the 
tongs; bic Slft^c, <^ ashes; bcr @riinfo^I, ihe greens; bic ®t[h\\x&j{,fhe 
yeUows. 

239. Eednndant Plural. Several nouns have two 
forms for the pluraL The cases are of three kinds, viz. : 

1. Alternative forms without difference of gender or meaning ; e. g., 
^abeii, thready pi. gabcn or gdbcu ; 33ctt, bed, pL 33ettcn or 53cttc. See 
§§ 274, 1, and 278, 1, a. 

2. Different forms for different genders. Thus, of words that fall 
under § 237, 1, if the gender varies between mas, and neu., the plu. will 
remain the same, but if it varies between mas. and fem., or between 
neu. and fern., there will be a separate form for the fern.; e. g., bic 
%nQti, fisJi-hook, has pi. bic ^ugeln, but b e r 2lngc( has bic 5lngel. Again, 
from the words under § 237, 3, the pi. of bcr Ouctt is bic Ouettc (rare), 
that of bic OucHc, bic OucUcu ; bev Ouait, pi. bic Ouaflc, but bic Ouaflc, 
pi. bic Ouaflcn. 

3. Different forms associated with different meanings ; e. g. , from 
ba9 ^anb/ ribbon, bond, pL ^anbc, bonds, but ^dnbcr, ribbons. See 
§276. 

240. The Singtdar for the Plural. A masculine or 
neuter noun of measure (denoting weight, height, ex- 
tent, amount, etc.,) usually stands in the singular, or 
what appears to be the singular, after a numeral ; e.g., 
jtuei 5Pfunb 2()ec, ttvo pounds of tea; )cdy$ gujj Ijod^, six 
feet high; breimal, i. e., brci S0ZaI, three times ; eiit §eer 
Don 20,000 2Rann, an army of 20,000 men. 

a. With the measures of time, 3a^r, year, Sa^r^unbcrt, century, 
^oiiat; montJi, the pi. is more common, but the sing, not rare. So 
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also with @(!^ritt, jxicey and pfennig, penny; thns brci 3a^re, ]edf9 
3Konatc, ^unbcrt ©d^rittc, ffinf ^J^fcnnigc, are better than brci 3a^r, fcc^« 
SKonat, etc. 

1. Feminine noons of this kind stand in the plural ; 
thus brci 2KctIctt cntfcrnt, three miles distant ; gtoei Stten Xnd), 
two yards of cloth. Except, however, 5IKarI, mark, and some- 
times $anb/ hand. Thus one says c^ foflct brci SDlaxt ; ba^ 
^iPfcrb ifl 16 ^anb (or $anbc) ^od^, the horse is 16 hands high. 

a. Formerly monosyllabic nenters such as ^fmib, 5D^a(, 3a^v, SBiicf), 
J^ag, SJ^ag, and also the mas. 3)^^ann, formed a pi. just like the sing.; 
so that ffmf ^funb, gc^n 3a^r, l^unbcrt aJionn, are really pL, though 
not now felt as such. Other masculines have followed the analogy of 
these ; e. g., gug, @c^ritt, ^oVi, ^opf (5tt)cl ^opf ^o\)\, tvoo Jieadi of 
cabbage), <^dj]l% @to(f. 

2. In speaking of the joint activity or concern of 
several subjects German often uses the singular where 
English prefers the plural ; e. g., aHc cr^obcn btc $anb, all 
raised their hands ; i)iclc Dcrlorcn ha^ Scbcn, many lost their 
lives. 

3. English plurals such as the second and third days, the fourth and 
fifth verses, should be given in German by the singular : bcr gtuette unb 
bcr brittc Xag ; bcr Dicrtc uub bcr fiinftc SScr«. 

SYNTAX OF THE CASES. 

THE NOMINATIVE. 

241. The Nominative as Subject. The grammatical 
subject of a sentence is put in the nominative ; e. g., 
ber SWann Ijat rcd^t, the man is right. 

a. For the omission of the subject see § 302 ; for the subject antici- 
pated by c§, § 303, 3 ; for the nom. and other cases in apposition, § 270. 

242. The Predicate Nominative. The nominative is 
used in the predicate after certain intransitive and 
passive verbs ; e. g., ba^ ift bcr redjte 9)iann, that is the 
right man; c^ hjcrbc Sid)t let there he light; ic§ j^eifee 
7) ott ox, I am called doctor ; ba^ Stinb tourbe Sorlfletauft, 
tJie child was christened Karl. 
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1. The verbs that take a predicate nominative (without 
at^) are fcin, btcibcn, l^eigcn, lucrbcn, and passive verbs of 
calling, such as ncnncn, rufcn, {(^cttcn, f t^impfcn, toufcn. 

a. A few others, as biiufcn, glanjcn, crfd)cincn, ft^ciucn, sometimes 
take this construction ; e. g., i^r $ut/ bcr i^m eine ^roue (d^ieu, her hat 
which seemed to him a croton (Kichter) ; uic^t tin ^inb bin id) crfc^icncn, 
not (as) a child have I come forth (G.); fltdnjc (sc. bic ^ocfic) bcr ft^onfic 
*Stcrn, let it sJune {as)1he fairest star (G.). But in these cases one would 
ordinarily say ; tuie ciuc ^louc, aU ^iiib, q(« ft^onflcr @tcrn. 

5. After tDerben, in the sense of he changed intOf one often meets a 
dat. with git instead of a predicate nom. ; e. g., ba kuevbett SBeiber gu 
A^tjducn, then women become hyenas (S.) ; (3Kid unb Ungtiidt iDtrb gnr 
@ritlc, become a wMm (G.). 

c. For the exceptional predicate nom. after an infinitive depending 
on laffen, as in (ag mic^ belli greunb {eiit, let me be thy friend, see § 366, 
1, c. 

2. A much greater number of verbs may be followed by 
a predicate nominative with ai9 denoting the character, 
capacity, form, or with luic denoting the manner, in which 
the subject acts, appears, or is acted upon ; e. g., er flarb 
at« Shrift, he died a Christian (G.) ; cr flarb toic tin Shrift = 
he died like a Christian. 

a. This construction with aid or toit may be classed under the head 
of appositional predicate. See § 271. 

243. The Nominative in Address and Exclamations. 
The nominative is the case of direct address, and 
usually of exclamations ; e. g., if)r fd^ttjebt, i()r ®ei[tcr, 
ncbcu mir, ye are hovering near me, ye spirits (G.) ; todd) 
<B6)an]\)id ! aba ad) ! ciu ®d}aii)picl niir ! ivhat a spec- 
tacle ! hut, alas ! only a spectacle (G.) / 

244. The Nominative Absolute, so common in English, 
is in German a rare construction, occurring only with 
one or two participles ; e. g., luir attc frcucn un^^, au^gcnom* 
men bu, toe are all glad, you excepted (Gr.) / c^ finb unfcr filnf. 
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unberec^net bcr SSorfi^cnbc, there are Jive of u^, the chairman 
not counted. 

1. The nsnal case absolute is the ace. (§ 267). Thns, In the last two 
examples the more idiomatic construction is : \v\x aUe freueii uiid, btc^ 
audgettommeii ; ed ftiib unfer funf, ben ^orftt^enbeii luiberec^net. 

THE GENITIVE. 

245. The genitive limits or complements the meaning 
of, and so is said to depend upon, nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, verbs and prepositions. It is also used with an 
interjection in exclamations. 

246. The Adnominal Genitive, translatable usually 
by the possessive or the objective with of, denotes a 
great variety of relations, of which the more important 
are indicated below. We have : 

1. The partitive genitive, denoting a whole of which 
the noun limited forms a part ; e. g., ettt Sett be^ Sl^or^^ a 
part of the chorus (G,) ; tneine §fi(ftc bcine^ @ram«, my half 
of thy sorrow (S.) ; Jonncn @olbe3, tons of gold (S.); bic3 
®(a3 be^ ec^ten SBeine^, this glass of the genuine wine (G.). 

a. But after nouns of number, weight, measure, kind, 
the older partitive genitive has for the most part given 
way to simple apposition ; thus one no longer says brci 
^funb @o(bc«, three pounds of gold, but brei ^fuub ®o(b ; not 
ein @(a^ SBcinc^, for a glass of wine, but ciit ®(a^ SBeiit ; not, 
with Lessing, einc ncuc 3lrt 3^"^^^ ^ ^^^ Hwe^ of quarrel, but 
cine ncuc Slrt 3^"^* -^ ^^® word limited has an inflected 
modifier, either the genitive or the appositional construc- 
tion is proper ; e. g., cine 2)Jcngc fr5^K(!^cr (or frol^Kti^e) ^in* 
bcr, a crowd of happy children ; cin @la« fallen 2Baffer§, or 
Ia(tc3 SCaffer, a glass of cold water, 

6. For the partitive gen. with adjectives and pronouns see § 253 ; 
with verbs, § 250. 

2. The objective genitive, vdth verbal nouns, denoting 
the object of the action ; e. g., bie Jcilung bcr (grbc, the 
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partUwn of the earth ; bic gr^cbung bc3 2Wcnf(^cngcf (^(c(^t3, 
the devotion of the human race. 

a. A genitive limiting a verbal noun and denoting the subject of the 
action is called, by way of contrast, * subjective * ; e. g., baS SBe^en beS 
fBinbc^, the blowing of the wind ; bic Sv^cbiiug GuropaS gcgen Sfiapolcou, 
the rise of Europe against Xapoleon. Both a subjective and an objective 
gen. may depend on the same noun ; e. g., ^iSmarcfS Sojung bcS 
problems, Bismarck's sotviion of the problem. 

b. As in English, the objective gen. follows its noun ; thus ©otted 
Sicbc can only mean God's love, while bic iHcbc ®ottc8 may mean either 
(man's) love of Qod or Chd^s love (of man). For the objective gen. one 
can often substitute a preposition with its case ; e. g., bic JJi^r^t 
t>oxhtmXot>e,thefear of death; bic IHcbc 311 ®ott. This substitution 
should always be made when necessary to avoid ambiguity. 

3. The genitive of characteristic ; e. g., bcr Qiingling 
cbtcn ®cfii^(e^, the youth of noble feeling (G.)/ bic3 §au3 bc« 
©lanjc^, this house of splendor. 

a. In the predicate this gen. often stands alone, the noun upon 
which it would depend being omitted ; e. g., cr if! iiicbriger ^Iblunft, 
he is of low origin; id) bin giiter ®iiigc, lam in good sjnrits ; \)a^ SSovt 
ifl fac^Uc^eu ®t\d^{tdjt9, tJie word is of the neuter gender. 

4. The genitive of specification, telling wherein the 
noun consists, or limiting its generality by means of a 
more definite term ; e. g., bag 8tcc^t bcr freieii gorf(!^ung, tfie 
right of free investigation ; ber ©c^nec beg SKtcrg, the snows of 
old age ; be^ §a|fcg ^raft, bie 3Ba(^t bcr Siebe, the force of hate, 
the power of love (G. ). So also with substantive adjectives : 
ber 33ctnamc beg ©logen, the sobriquet (of) the great ; ha^ 
^rdbif at beg Sc^onen, the predicate (of) the beautiful. 

a. This genitive is also called ' appositionaL' Proper 
names do not take this construction, but stand in appo- 
sition ; e. g., bie Stabt ^artg, the citg of Paris ; bag ^onig- 
reic^ Sa(^fen, the kingdom of Saxony ; ber 3D?onat Tlixxi, the 
month of March. 

5. The possessive genitive, denoting the owner, author, 
proprietor ; e. g., ha^ ^aug mcineg 33aterg, my father's house; 
Sc^illcrg Jed, Schiller's TeU ; beg gonbttogtg Sieiter, the gov- 
ernor's trrK)pers, 
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a. The nonn limited is sometimes to be supplied from the context ; 
e. g., boc^ beffer i^% i^r faUt in dotted ^ant a(d in bed Tltn\djtn, but it 
is bdte.' Ihat you fall into the hand qf Ood than into {(hat) of man (S. ). Or 
it may be represented by a demonstrative; e.g., feine 3bea{e ftiib 
intmer noc^ bie nnfered Golfed, his ideals are stiU those cf our people. 

b. By the omission of a nonn meaning property, or the like, the 
possessive genitive often comes to stand alone in the i^redicate ; e. g., 
flcbt bcm ^aifcr, tuaS bc« ^oifcrS ijl, giw to the emperor what is the em- 
peror*s; bcr Subc njor bed 3Sogtd, the boy teas the governor* s (S.) ; bu bifl 
bed Sobed, you are a dead man; btft hn bed Xeufeld ? are you crazy ? 

c. In familiar language this gen. is often replaced by a possessive in 
agreement with the governing nonn ; e. g., in bent ^otf feinem 2cih, 
in the wolfs body {Gi.); anf bcr gortnna (dat.) t^rcm 'Bdji^, on Fortune's 
ship (S.). So also a possessive may stand pleonastically after the gen. ; 
e. g., nimm mcinen 9Ung unb gieb mir bed SWajord feinen bafur, take my 
ring and give mc the M€tjor*s for it (L,). 

d. Note also the colloquial ellipsis in i(^ h^ar ^eute bei TtuUct^, 1 
was at (the) MaUers* to-day, i, e,, athis {their) house, 

6. The genitive of connection — a general term which, 
as here used, is meant to include the ideas of causa, origin, 
relationship, appurtenance, and any others that do not 
fall clearly under one of the preceding heads ; e. g., bo^ 
?ic^t ber ©onne, the light of the sun; ber 9tu^m ber 3)eutf(^en, 
the glory qf the Germans ; ber ©ipfel hc$ 33ergc^, the top qf 
the mountain ; ber ©o^n be^ ^onig^, the son qf the king, 

247. The Dative with t^on as a Substitute for the Geni- 
tive. For the genitive in mo.ifc .of the uses described in 
the last section it is possible to substitute toon with the 
dative. The construction with too it belongs more to 
familiar language and is gaining upon the more elegant 
genitive. Thus in the following cases, all from good 
writers, the genitive would be better : S)tc Urfat^cu toon bie- 
fern SDtangel, the causes of this lack (Herder) / §err toon fcincn 
^anhivinQt\\^ma4erofhisactiom((jr,); bie 2)iad)t toon 9iom, 
the power of Borne (Eanke) ; bie eine Scitc toom §au^, one 
side of the house (Gr.), But in some cases the construc- 
tion with toon is to be preferred, viz. : 

1. In certain expressions of rank and title ; e. g., ber 
^onig toon Sac^fen, the King of Saxony ; bie O^un^frou toon 
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Orleans, tJie Maid of Orleans; but !Doftor bcr ^l^ilofopl^ic, 
doctor of phUosophy. 

2. When the case, if it were genitive, would not be 
clear; e. g., bic 93ct)o(fcrung t)on ^ori^, the population of Paris ; 
bic ^fpiiid^c t)on 2Wcnf(^en, bic nid^t^ bcfifecn, the claims of 
people who own nothing, 

3. To avoid a genitive depending upon a genitive ; 
e. g., bcr Srbc t)Ott fcinc^ S3atcr^ muttgem ®ciftc, the inheritor 
of his father's courageous spirit (instead of bcr Grbc be^ 
ntuttgcn ®eiftc^ fcincg Satcrg) ; bcr So^n t)oii cinem 3Settcr bc^ 
gro^en ^\6)itx^, the son of a cov^n of the great poet ; cincr t)on 
bc^ ^rtn3cn Stfitcn, one of the prince's counsellors (L.). 

4. When the limiting genitive, if it were used, would 
be sepai-ated from its noun ; e. g., toon unfrcr ^artci toar fein 
grcunb gcgcntoartig, there was no friend of our party present. 

5. To denote material or characteristic ; e. g., ha^ 3Rii\u 
tcld^cn t)on ftarrcr ©cibc, the cape of stiff silk (G.) ; ctit 2Mann 
t)on fcftcm S^araftcr, a man of solid character. 

248. The Genitive as Sole Object of Verbs. A number 
of verbs take, or may take, a genitive as sole object ; 
e. g., gcbcnfc bc^ ©abtmttagc^o, remember the sabbath day; 
)d)onc mcincr, spare me; id) bcbarf S^rc^^ Sciftanb^J, / 
need your assistance. 

1. This construction is on the wane. It is found in 
the classics, and may still occur, in stately writing, after 
a pretty large number of verbs. But the most of them 
admit, or even prefer, besides the genitive, some other 
construction. Such are (the alternative being put in 
brackets) : 

ad)ttn, heed [auf, ace.]. cntbe^rcn, lack [ace.], 

bcbiirfcn, need [ace.]. ciitratcu, lack [ace.], 

bcgc^vcn, desire [ace.]. crmaugctn, lack [ncc.]. 

brauc^cn, need [ace.]. crWa^neu, merUion [ace], 

baufcn, iharik [fiir, ace.]. fro^tocfcn, exuU [fiber, ace.], 

beiifeit, tUrilc [an, ace.]. gcbrouc^en, use [ace.]. 
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gcbcnfcu, think. 
geiiefcn, give birth to. 
genie J3en, enjoy [ace.], 
gcwa^rcu, perceive [ace], 
barren, toait [an], ace.], 
l^iitcn, gtuird [ace.]. 
ia6)t\\, laugh [fiber, ecc.]. 
mangchi, lack [ace. J. 
pfCegctt, attend [ace.]. 
\djO\itn, spare [ace.]. 



fpottcn, mock [fiber, aoc]. 
flerbcn, die [an, dat]. 
(Oer)fe^Ieu, miss [ace.]. 
oeigeffeu,/orgrc< [ace.], 
oedangcu, desire [wadj, dat.]. 
toa^ven, guard [ace.]. 
Xoalixntlimen, perceive [ace.]. 
Watten, rrde [fiber, ace.], 
warteu, toait [auf, ace.]. 



a. Sometimes difference of meaning is associated with difference of 
construction. Thus lateen and fpotteit are apt to take the gen. when 
used figuratively in the sense make light of; e. g., idi locate fiber ben 
@pa6r laughed at the joke, but lac^te feiner ^ro^uugcu, made light of his 
threats. Cf., further, feiueS 5(mte8 Warteu, aitend to one's business, bnt 
aufben3u9 toavttn, wait for the train ; ber 9tu^e pfCegen, take rest, but 
eiiien ^ranfeu pflegeii, nurse a sick person. 

b. The gen. as sole object is for the most part a gen. of cause, de- 
noting that which occasions the activity or state denoted by the verb ; 
hence §imger« f!erbeu, die of hunger, and eiue« bofeii Xobe8 flerbcn, cUe 
an evil death. Some cases which might seem to come under this head axe 
partitive genitives ; e. g., fit^ 9tat5 er^oteu, get advice {% 250); others 
are adverbial ; e. g., be3 OlaubeuS lebeu, live in the faith (§ 251). Diffi- 
cult to classify is 3>evfle(fen8 fpicleii, play hide and seek. 

249. The Genitive as Secondary Object occurs with 
numerous verbs in connection with an accusative ; e. g., 
id) freuc mid) bcinc^o $ci(i^, / rejoice in thy salvation; 
iDcId) anbrcr Siiubc flacjt bciii .S^^ci\^ bid) an ? of what other 
sin does thy heart accuse thee ? The verbs are : 

1. Verbs of 'judicial action' and their kind, the genitive 
denotiQg that of which some one is accused, convicted, 
admonished, deemed worthy, etc. Such are : 

anflageu, accuse. toefprcc^eii, acquit. toerflagen, accuse. 

belcbreii, ivform. nial)ncii, admonish. (ucr)Io^nen, reward. 

bcfd^cibcn, inform. iibeifiit)ren, convict. berjtc^em, assure. 

befc^ulbigen, accuse. ubert)ebeu, exempt, bergctoiffern, assure. 

iibcinjetfeii, convict, 

iibcv5eugeu, convince. 

a. S3elc^reii occurs in such locutions as man \)ai nii(]^ cineS anbern 
bele^rt, I am otherwise advised, ^efc^eiben in the same sense is now 



be5id)tiiicn, accuse. 
fi'eifprccf)cu, acquit. 



iDiirbigeu, deem worthy. 
lt\\)t\\f accuse. 
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quaint. Ubcr^eugen, Dcrji(]^crn and verbs of acquitting may take the 
dat. with t)ou instead of the gen. ^erflc^ern admits also a dat. of the 
person and an ace. of the thing: idi r)cificl)ic bir ntcinc 2^cilna^mc, 
I assure you of my Sympathy, instead of id) t)crfid)re bic^ mcinevTnU 
ua^mc. 3Jia^ncii usually takes an ^^ath ace. 

2. Several verbs of sej^aration or deprivation, the geni- 
tive denoting that of which some one is deprived. Such 
are : 



bcraiibcu, rob, 
eutbiiibcn, relecise. 
cutblogeu, deprive. 
cutftcbcn, relieve. 



cnttabcn, relieve. 
entlaffcn, dismiss. 
eutlajlen, relieve. 
ent(ebi$)en, exempt. 



cntfe^cn, dispossess, 
eiitluo^ncu, wean. 
tocvjanen, drive out. 
tocrnjcifcn, banish. 



cntflciben, dit'cs^. 

a. (Sutbiubcn, *b(o6cn, *^cbcn, 4affen, may take a dat with Don. 
(Eutlaffen admits three constructions : thus to dismiss one from service 
is cincn fcincr ^icnflf, or t)om ^icnflc, or an§ bem ^icnflc cntlaffcn. 
Other compounds of ent take a dat. of the person, and an ace. of the 
thing. See § 258, 2. 



3. A multitude of reflexive 
various to classify. Such are : 



fic^ abtbun, renounce. 
annmgeii, claim. 
anncftnien, take charge. 
bebienen, make use. 
bcflci6(ig)cn, aUend to. 
bcgeben, reMmnce. 
bcmac^tigcn, get possession. 
bcmciftcrn, gel control. 
beft^eiben, acquiesce in. 
bcpnncn, bethink one's self. 
entaugern, renounce. 
ent^atten, refrain from. 
cnttebigf n, acquit one's sdf 
entfdjlagfn, get rid. 
entfinncn, recollect. 
erbarmcn, pity. 
erbrciflcn, dare to do. 



m 



verbs with meanings too 

erfrcd)cn, dare to do. 
(cr)frencn, enjoy. 
crinncrn, remember. 
erliiftnen, dare to do. 
crmc^rcn, keep from. 
gctroflen, expect. 
rii^men, boast. 
\(i)'dmcn, be ashamed. 
iibcrbcbcn, boast. 
unterfangen, (^ 
untcnuinbcn, \ 
tocrmcffen, dare to do. 
toermutcn, expect. 
Dcrjebfn, expect. 
(Dcv)troflcn, acquiesce in. 
tjcrmegen, dare to do. 
hjcigcrn, refuse. 



dare to undertake. 



a. Some of these verbs admit other constructions ; e. g., {t(]^ (er):' 
freucn, rii^mcn, Jc^amcn, the ace. with fiber ; fid) anmagen, the dat. of 
the reflexive and the ace. of the thing. @rinnfrn, with ace., for ftc^ 
erinnern, with gen., is a North-German provincialism. 
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4. Certain impersonal verbs of feeling, the genitive 
giving the cause of the emotion ; e. g., mid^ jamtncrt fcinct 
yiotf I pity his distress. Such are, letting mi(^ represent 
the variable personal object : 

e8 bauevt mic^, I pity. c8 gcluflet ntit^, I desire. 

c6 cfctt mid), lam disgusted. c8 jammcrt mit^, -fpity. 

c8 crbarmt itiic^, I pity, c8 rent mit^, Iregret. 

c8 toerbricgt midj, I am annoyed. 

a. With the most of these verbs the gen. is becoming qnaint^ and uber 
with the ace. or kuegen with the gen. (with gcliiftct, nac^ and the dat.) 
is preferred. Note finally e« (t)cr)lo^ut fic^ bcv Tlnl^t, it is worth the 
trovble, 

250. The Partitive Oenitive with Verbs. At an earlier 
period several verbs might take a genitive to denote that 
the object was affected only in part ; e. g., bc3 fflrotc^, or 
fflrot^, cffen, to eat bread, manger du piin, where one would 
now say fflrot or t)om 33rotc or cttua^ fflrot effcn ; er gicbt fcinct 
fflrot^ ben 3lrmcn, he giveth of his bread to the poor (Lu.). 

1. But this construction is now obsolete or quaint, except perhaps 
after genicScn (cl § 248). Where it occurs in the classics it is usually 
held to be a Grecism or Gallicism ; e. g., brac^tc bic 2Jiiitter bed ^crr* 
tic^en SScine^, brought (some) of the noble wine (G.); c8 fc^euftc bcr 
33ol)me be§ perleuben 2Bciu§, poured out {some) of the sparkling wine (S.). 

a. But a few isolated phrases survive in common use ; e. g., fi(]^ 
9tat§ tx\)o\t\\, gel advice. 

251. The Adverbial Genitive. The genitive is used 
with verbs to denote various adverbial relations, viz. : 

1. Place ; e. g., }e^t gelftc jeber fcine§ SBcgc^, ruyw let each 
go his ivay (S.) ; ba^ ipveifcn bie £ (filler atterortcn (allcr £)rten), 
the students praise that ecerywhere (G.j. 

a. The adverbial gen. of place is no longer common, except in the 
phrase allevorten (allcroit^). "\Miere it occurs in the classics after gel)en, 
tomntcn, jic^cn, and other verbs of motion, present usage prefers the 
ace. (§ 2G0). Goethe sometimes forces German idiom a little in his 
use of this construction ; e. g., \i(i^ ifl beS ?anbc« nit^t bfr ^Braiic^, thai 
is not the custom in these parts (Faust, 1. 2949, beS ?anbc8 being =5icr gu 
?anbc); glanjeu brobcii flarcr (= in bcr f(arcn) Sfioc^t, shine up (here in the 
dear night (ibid., L 4647). 
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2. Time ; e. g., btc 9t«tc t)erf(ratmcttcn fid^ bc« aWtttag^, 
the councillors assembled at noon (S.) ; logc^ ?[rbcit, Sbenbd 
®(lflc, loork by day, guests at night (G.). 

a. This use of the gen. is very common in certain set phrases ; e. g., 
ciiic« XagcS, one day; t\\\t%%ht\\\i%, one evening; t)ormittog8,/orcnoons; 
abenbS, evenings ; ua(^t«, at night; ncucrbiiigS (i. e., ncucr ^ingc, with 
adverbial «), recently ; toon altera ^cr, from of old; oor alterS/ anciently. 
On the ace. of time, as compared with the gen., see § 266, 2, a. 

3. Manner and degree ; e. g., nad^ Uri fal^r' xij flc^cn^ 
ben Sw^c^/ Ivnll go to Uri wUhout delay (S.) ; mcinc^ SEBiffcn^ 
ifl c^ ba^ crjlc 3Kat, so far as I know, it is the first time. 

a. Here the phrases are still more numerous ; e. g., feinedtDegd, by 
no means ; gtucfUt^crwcifc, happily, and others in =iucife ; gett)iffcr* 
magcu, in a certain sense, and others in siuagcu (gen. of Tla^) ; attcr^ 
bingS, to he sure; unOcrrlt^tctcr ©at^c, in vain, with errand unac- 
complished; mt\ntx\tit9, on my part ; ntcincS Sro(^tcn«, in my opinion; 
bergeflaU, in such way ; bed tonitxtWf in detail. 

252. The Complementary Genitive with Adjectives. 
Certain adjectives may take a genitive to complement 
their meaning ; e. g., be^ ®efuf)I§ nid^t mfid^tig ftanb id^ ba^ 1 
stood there not able to control my feeling (S.) ; \>(x^ fie bc^ 
!5)range^ mub' finb, that they are tired of oppression (S.). 

1. The adjectives that take the genitive express for the 
most part the ideas of power, possession, knowledge, 
capacity, abundance and their opposites. Such are (in- 
cluding their compounds with un) : 



anftt^tig, in sight. 
bar, hare. 
bcburftig, in need. 
bfnotigt, in need. 
betDiigt, conscious. 
blo6, hare. 
cinig, agreed. 
eiugeben!, mindful. 
crfa^rcn, experienced, 
fd^tg, capable. 
\xnjree. 
frol^, glad. 
gebeu!, mindful 



grtoal^r, aware. 
getDdrtig, expectant. 
gcmig, certain. 
getDo^itt, used. 
^ab^aft, in possession. 
innc, percipient. 
funbig, acquainted. 
lcbig,/ree. 
Icev, empty. 
lo«,/ree. 

macfttig, able to control 
rnUbt, tired. 
quitt, done. 



]aii, sated. 
fc^utbig, guilty. 
ft^er/ certain. 
tcil^oft, partaking. 
flbcrbruffig, tocary. 
t)erbdc^tig/ suspicious. 
Derluflig, lacking. 
Derinutenb, expectant. 
Derfic^ert, assured. 
t)oii,full 
totxt, v>orth. 
toiirbig, toorthy. 
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a. Several of the above adjectives, when used predicatively, may 
take an ace. instead of a gen.; namely, anfit^tig, geiua^r, gctDO^iit, 
l^abftaft, innc, to«, fatt, tjcrmutenb, mcrt ; e. g., al« mic^ bic 5?cc aufic^tig 
kDurbe, wJien the fairy noticed (became • dbservard of) me (Platen); bcu 
So|en fiubfic(o«, they are rid of the Evil One {Gc.) ; \>(i^ mar bie iKu^c 
lli(ftt tucrt, not worth the trovble (G.). — This construction originated 
thus : The old gen. c8 in idj bin c8 \o9, 1 am rid of it, and similar locu- 
tions, came to be felt as an ace., and this led to the use of a real ace. 
in place of ed ; i e., the misunderstood ic^ bill eS (od drew after it ic^ 
bin ha^ ^iug Io«. 

h, grei, leer, and Io« may be followed by toon, and fal)ig by gu. 
SBiirbig and unroiirbig occur sometimes with a dat. ; e. g., ni(!^td tfl 
cincm 3Kaunc imwiirbigcr, more unworthy of a man (L.). 

c. Adverbs that govern the gen. will be treated as prepositions 

(§ 376). 



253. The Partitive Genitive with Adjectives, Pronouns 
and Adverbs. A genitive of the whole may occur after 
ntunerals, after certain pronouns and pronominal ad- 
jectives, and after adjectives in the comparative and 
superlative ; e. g., fiinf unfrc^ Drbcn^, Jive of our order ; 
alter gutcit Singe fiiib brei, of all good things there are 
three; imfer enter, o^e q/ us; ber tuadent Scanner l)ie(e, 
many brave vien (H.) ; ber )cf)recfttd)fte ber ©d)recten, /Ae 
most terrible of terrors (S.). 

1. After a numeral the partitive genitive is no longer 
common except when the numeral agrees with a noun 
understood. Thus for ncun ganger Qafjxt, nine whole years 
(L.), one would now say ncun ganjc Sa^rc. But iteun unfrer 
@efenfd}aft, nine of our company, or gman^ig ber beften, twenty 
of the bed, is good usage, though the dative with tjon or 
untcr also occurs. 

2. The pronouns and pronominals which admit a parti- 
tive genitive are totx, todd), ttjaig, a\i, anber-, beib-, cin, cinig-, 
ctli^-, ettua^, genug, jcb-, fein, mand), me^rcr-, ntt^t^, t)icl and 
n^entg. But the most of these admit also t>on or unter with 
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the dative, and this is the preferred construction with 
Jcmanb and ntcmanb. 

a. The old partitive genitive of an adjective af ber ntc^t^ 
(cf. § 320, 2), ctnja^, and other indeclinables, ceased long 
ago to be felt as a genitive, and is now treated as an ap- 
positive ; e. g., gu toa^ 33cf|crm finb xo'vc gcborcn, xoe are horn 
for something better (S.). Goethe's gu n)0« 9?cucn (for 9?euem, 
Faust, L 3254) is for the rhyme's sake. 

h. So also in such expressions as toa^ SBunbcr^, what 
(of) wonder, toa^ Scufefe, what the deuce, etc., the genitive, 
ceasing to be felt as such, dropped its case-ending and 
became an appositive ; hence xoa^ SBunbcr, lua^ Scufet, h)a3 
§cnfcr, n)03 9taub {Faust, L 6549). 

c. The fonn anber^, else^ remains nnchanged after njcr, jcmanb, nic* 
maub; e. g., tocr aubcr«, who else; mit iiicmanb anbcr« (not aiibcrm). 

3. A partitive genitive may occur after certain adverbs 
of place ; e. g., mo^in bc^ SBcqci?, whither away ; njol^cr bc3 
?anbc^, from what part of the country ; tuo anber^ or anbcr^* 
too, elsewhere ; nirgcnb onbcr^, nowhere else. 

4. Qnite anomalous is Goethe's nse of a partitive gen. with ^diifig 
in Faust, 1. 3098 : 3ftr \)Qhi bcr S^cunbc W^fig, you have friends in 
abundance. 

254. The Oenitive with Prepositions. A large number 
of prepositions and prepositional adverbs govern the 
genitive. For a list, with illustrations, see §§ 376-7. 

255. The Oenitive in Exclamations. After an inter- 
jection the genitive is sometimes used to denote the oc- 
casion of the feeling; e. g., o bcr unglitdtfctigcn ©tunbc! 
oh, the unhappy hour/ pfui bc^ fflofcioit^t^ ! out upon the 
villain I 

1. This constraction is distinctly literary, and is becoming rare even 
in poetry. Common language prefers the nom., or else a prepositional 
phrase ; e. g , mit curcm @oIbc, out upon your gold (S.)/ pfui ilbcr bi(^l 
fie upon you ! 
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THE DATIVE. 

256. The dative depends upon verbs, adjectives and 
prepositions, rarely upon nouns and interjections. Its 
name, from the Latin casus dativus, implies that it is the 
case of giving, L e., of the indirect object. But it has 
other functions also. 



257. The Dative with Verbs: Sole Object. A large 
number of intransitive verbs take a single object, or 
complement of their meaning, in the dative ; e. g., 
\6) banfe bir, / tliank thee ; ben ®6tteru gtcid)' \6) ni^t, 
I am not like the gods (G.); mir tpirb nad^gefcfet, / am 
folloioed (S.). 

1. The verbs that take the dative as sole object express 
such ideas as motion or effort toward and away from ; dis- 
appearance, lack ; appurtenance, fitness, suitability ; 
pleasure and displeasure ; friendly, gracious, or sub- 
missive action, and the reverse ; resemblance and corre- 
spondence. Some have English equivalents that need 
no preposition and may seem to be transitive ; others re- 
quire in English a preposition, usually to. Such are : 



S^nctti, resemble, 
antiDortcii, ansioer, 
begcgneu, meet. 
bc^agcn, please. 
befommcn, befit. 
banfcii, thank, 
bicncn, serve, 
broken, threaten. 
biinfcn, seem, 
crliegcn, succumb. 
(cr)f(^ciucn, apjtear. 
fc^lcn, /aiZ. 
fdic^cn, curse. 



fo(gen,/offoio. 
frommcn, benefit. 
gebii^icn, befit, 
gcfoUen, please, 
gcftorcu, belong. 
gc^orc^cn, obey, 
gcnugctt, suffice, 
gef(^e^eu, happen. 
(gc)5icmen, become, 
gtonbcn, bdieoe, 
gtcit^cn, resemble, 
groUcn, be angry. 
^clfen, Mp, 



l^ulblgen, pay homage, 
luangelii, be lacking, 
\\a\)ti\, approach, 
nutjen, benefit. 
^a^tWffit, 
fc^aben, injure, 
f(^mei(^cln,./la«er. 
tro^^cn, defy, 
(Dcr)troucn, trust 
lueid^cn, yield, 
me^reii, defend. 
gunicu, be angry. 



a, ^iittDorteu takes a dat. of the person only : what one answers 
stands in the ace, that to which one answers in the ace. with 
auf; e. g., aiitmorte mir, answer me; antmovtt auf tneine %vaQe, 
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answer my question; cr antttjortctc inir Icinc @i(bc, he anstoered 
me not a syllable. — ^egegnen occurs in the classics with the ace. — 
^anfcn = uerbanfcn may have an ace. of the thing ; e. g., i(^ (ptx)s 
baiifc i^m tncitt ©lucf, / oiw to him my happiness. — ©laubcii takes 
the dat. of the person in the sense of hdieve, the ace. with axi in that 
of })elieve in (but in Faust^ 1. 3434, ic^ gtaitbe i^n = / hdieve in him). — 
iD^aiigeln now usually has a dat. of the person, the thing needed being 
in the nom. or dat with an; e. g., ntir mangcU @elb, or c8 mangelt 
mir an @clb, instead of i(^ ntangtc bc« @clbe« (§ 248, 1). 

2. A still larger number of verbs, with Hieaniiigs 
similar to those mentioned above, take the dative in virtue 
of their composition with one of the prefixes an, ouf, ou^, 
bci, cin, tnt, cntgcgcn, mi^, nat^, untcr, t)cr, t)or, tjoran, t)orau^, 
tmbcr, gu, guDor. Examples are: ai^tl^tn, be lacking ; angc* 
l)orcn, belong; ouffaKcn, surprise; an^Xdtxdjtn, evade; htu 
p\iii)ttn, support ; cinfottcn, occur; cntgc^cn, escape; entgcgen^ 
citen, hasten toioard; mi^iaUtn^^ displease ; nad)\iti)tn, be in- 
ferior; untcrlicgcn, succumb; tj^ft^nrtnterr vfl'i^A / t)or* 
bcugcn, prevent ; t)oran* and t)orou«gc^en, precede ; mibcr* 
fle^cn, repel; gucilcn, hasten to; guuorfommcn, anticipate. 

a. Verbal phrases with similar meanings may also take the dat ; 
e. g., cliiem gu $ilfc lommcn, come to the aid of one ; ciiicm gar (S^w ge* 
veic^en, redound to one*s credit. Cf. § 259, 2. 

258. The Dative with Verbs : Secondary Object. Many 
transitive verbs take a secondary object in the dative, 
the primary object being usually a noun or pronoun in 
the accusative, but often an infinitive or a clause ; e. g., 
gcbt mir ben ^elm, give me the helmet (S.); ic^ iperbe jcftt 
bic^ fcincm 9?ad^6ar rcid)cn, / shall hand thee iww to no 
neighbor (G.) ; gurd)t flebietet i^nt ju fdjtpcigcn, fear bids 
him be silent; nun fag' mir cin^, man foU lein SSunbcr 
glaubcn, now let some one tell me that toe are not to be- 
lieve in miracles (G.). What is here called the secondary 
object may be : 

1. A true indirect object, translatable by the objec- 
tive with to, and occurring chiefly with verbs of giving^ 
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commiudcatingy showing, proying, and the like (see 
examples above). 

a. <Sagcu, say, is apt to take the dat. with git when followed by a 
literal quotation in the direct form ; e. g., cr fagtc mir, ic^ ffi Oerrucft, 
told me I was crazy ; but cr Jagte gu iiiir : bu bifl ocrrurft. — ©c^rcibcn, 
wrUef takes the dat. or the ace. with an. — Some verbs of this class, 
e. g., bcwcifcn, show, and ertDa^iieii, merUum, admit the ace. with grgrn 
instead of the dat. 

h. Some of the verbs given in § 257, 1, may take a direct object in 
the form of an ace. or a clause ; e. g., id) bante bir, bo6 — , I thank 
(hee that—; autwortc mir ^^a^, answer me that; tia^ glaiibe ic^ bir nic^t, 
I do not hdieve you (when you say) that. 

2. A privative object, denoting that from which some-p 
thing is separated, and translatable by the objective with 
from ; e. g., ber 9ttng, ben cr bcm ^tott^ gcnommcn, the ring 
which he had taken from the dwarf (W.) / bicfcn Srojl f ott mir 
nietnanb rauben, no one shall rob me of this comfort, 

a. This dat. occurs after verbs of taking, stealing, withholding, 
alienating, etc. (many being compounds of ent or tt)eg), some of which, 
however, may take tjoii instead. It represents an extinct ablative. 

3. The beneficiary object, denoting that for which 
something is done ; e. g., iua^ faufft \i\\ bcincr 5^au gu 3Bci^* 
nat^ten? what shall you buy your tvife for Christmas (Gr.).^ 

a. This constniction is comparatively rare with transitive verbs, 
the ace. with fiir being preferred. Still it is closely akin to the dat. of 
interest, which is very common. 

4. An object due to the composition of the verb with 
one of the prefixes mentioned in § 257, 2. It has to be 
translated in various ways ; e. g., ic^ fc^c bem S)ingc Icin 
6nbc ah, I see no end to (of) the thing ; man ftcl^t bir*^ an ben 
3lugen an, one can see it by your eyes (G.) / ber SBinb trtcb un^ 
ben ©tanb entgegen, drove the dust in our faces ; tttoa9 etnent 
93riefe beitegen, to enclose something in a letter. 

a. With several of these compounds the dat. object is a reflexive 
pronoun ; e. g., idj ma^e mir ba8 9?ed)t an, I claim (arrogate to myse^ 
the right; x6) bittc mir baS anQ, I make thai a condition; ftc^ etmad 
einbilben, imagine something; ftc^ etroad gutrauen, trust cn^s adf for 
something. 
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259. The Dative of Interest. The dative is freely 
used to denote the person (less often the thing) con- 
cerned in a statement. 

0. The translation has to vary greatly ; e. g., toic ge^t 
e« Qfjntn ? how goes it with you ? mir ifl c^ cincrtci, it is 
all the same to me ; bem SSatcr giaufct\^, the father shudders 
(G.). In connection with a noun that has the definite 
article it often has the force of a possessive ; e. g., c3 gc^t 
mir on3 ^cr^, it goes to my heart ; ha^ Qexndjt i^m gur Sl^rc, 
that redounds to his credit. It occurs : 

1. With transitive verbs as the case of the beneficiary 
object (see above, § 258, 3). Hero belong numerous verbal 
phrases containing a transitive verb ; e. g., ba^ t^t er mir 
3u(icbc, he did that for my sake ; fc^rcib' c« bir ^intcr^ 
£)\^x, make a note of it ; bicfcit mug i(^ lua^ gum bcjlcn gcbcn, 
I must do something for the e fellows (G.) ; ic^ mac^c c^ mir 
3ur Slufgabc, I make it my task, 

a. Where a personal object is accompanied by a phrase specif }dng 
a part of the object there is sometimes a choice between the dat. and 
the ace. ; e. g., cr trat mir (or mid)) auf bc« gug, he stepped upon my foot. 

2. With intransitive verbs ; e. g., fein ^crj f(^(ug bcr 
gaujcn 3Kcuf(^^cit, his heart heat for all mankind (S.) ; mic uur 
bem Sopf uid^t attc »^offnuug f^miubct, how only for that head 
does aU hope not vanish (G.). 

0. Here belong a multitude of impersonal phrases 
\\ith fein, tocrben, bleibcn, gefd^c^cn, gcl^en, and others ; e. g., 
c« ifl mir rcc^t, it suits m^; mir luirb fo lit^t, it grows so clear 
to me (G.) ; c^ ge|(i^ic^t bir xtd)t, it serves you right; t^ 
f(^me(!t mir gut, it tastes good to me; c^ t^ut mir Icib, lam 
sorry ; c^ licgt mir t)ic( barau, it is of great concern to me. 

b. Add to these the strictly impersonal verbs : e^ a^ut 
mir, Iforbode ; c^ bclicbt mir, I choose ; c3 c!c(t mir, lam dis- 
gusted ; e^ gcbri(^t mir, / lack ; c^ grout mir, / abhor; c« 
graufct mir, / shudder; c5 ft^aubert mir, / shudder; c^ 
f(!^n)inbelt mir, lam giddy ; t^ trdumt mir, / dream^ 

3. With passive verbs (including gefc^e^en), and some- 
times after tuerben in the sense of ju tei( tuerben ; e. g., ba 
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toirb ber @eifl tnd) tool^I breffiert, there your mind tmll be weU 
trained (G.) ; ba toarb ber J(H)fer!ett t^r ?o]^n, then bravery 
got its reward (G.) ; tin Unred^t tfl mir gefc^c^en, a wrong has 
been done me. 

4. As ' ethical * dative — a personal pronoun interjected 
loosely in the santence to indicate indirect interest or 
sympathetic concern on the part of the speaker or listener ; 
e. g., 'nen 2(^)fct fd^tefet ber SSater bir Dom 93aum, father can 
shoot an apple from the tree for you (S.)/ er i)at tni} l^erjUd^ bran 
gebac^t, he thought of it earnestly, you'U be glad to hear (G.) / 
ge^t mir, ni^t^ toeiter baDon! go, I say, no more of that (S.) / 

260. The Dative with Adjectives. A large number 
of adjectives govern the dative, the most of them oc- 
curring chiefly in the predicate ; e. g., ic^ bin fonft oHcrt 
SWcnfc^cn gut, I am kindly disposed to all other men (G.) ; 
bie §offic^teit ift cuc^ gelfiufig, politeness is natural to you 
(G.); er ift bir ncibifd^, he is envious of you (S.). 

1. The adjectives that govern the dat. have meanings similar to 
those given for verbs in § 257, 1. The list includes, first, participial 
adjectives from verbs that govern the dat., as eiitjprc^ciib, correspond- 
ing; paffcnb,^ttingr; a\\%tmt\\t\\, adapted ; secondly, a large number of 
words in bar, lic^ and ig. These suffixes either form passive verbals 
(the dat. denoting the object for which the action is feasible), as bcuf= 
bar, ihinJcablej or else they mean replete withy having the character of, and 
the dat. denotes the object toward which the quality is manifested ; 
e. g., bantbav, grateful; freunblid), /riemtty; guiiflig, /auorofcfe. 

2. Of adjectives not included under the foregoing heads the follow- 
ing are the most common : 

ab^olb, unfriendly. folgfain, obedient. ita^e, near. 

d^iiU^, similar. gc^orfam, obedient. neibij^, envious. 

{a\i)Qt\ioxici, belonging. QtU^tn , opportune. \6)\vev, d\fficutL 

angciicl^m, plea^aivt. gcmcin(fam), common, teuer, dear. 

bcfaniit, known. fl^ci^f 'i^c- treii, true, 

bena^bart, neighboring, gut, kindly disposed. ttorteilbaft; helpful. 

bcqucni, comfortable. l}ciliam, wholesome. wert, dear. 

c\Qcn{i]imii6)), peculiar, ^olb, gracious. luiUfommen, welcome. 

fcinb(U^), hostile. leic^t, easy. wunfc^en«tt)ert, desira. 

frcmb, strange. (ieb, dear. 6te 
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a. Add to these negative compounds with un, as uitangenel^m, nn« 
treu ; also a number of specialized perfect participles, from verbs 
which may not elsewhere govern the dative ; as aiigeboreii, inncUe; 
hc\6)it\>c\\, destined ; tVQchtn, devoted; nXDim^dit, wished for ; gelcgcn, 
opportune; ^cnciQi, inclined ; gc»pa(^|cii, eqtml; gciuogeii, well disposed; 
ubtxkQtw, superior ; mit)tx\i0^t, unhopedfor; ucrbiinbcn, obliged; Ucil)a6t, 
hateful; Dcvtuaiibt, akin. Besides ab^olb there are also several other 
compounds of ob, in which the prefix denotes aloofness; e. g., ob* 
briic^ig, abtriimug, recreant. 

b. A few other adjectives take the dat. when used in the predicate 
or adverbially in impersonal phrases ; e. g., c« ijlmiraugjl, lamanadous; 
t^ ma^t mix baiXQt, it makes me anxious; c« ijl mir re(^t, tt suits me; 
c« t^ut mir Icib, lam sorry, 

c. With many of the above named adjectives a prepositional con- 
struction is admissible ; thus fur with the ace. after the passive verbals 
(c« ifl fiir ntid^ bentbar, instead of c« ifl mir bcntbor), and also after on* 
gcne^m, l^ciljam, gut, poffcub, Dortcit^aft, and others ; gegcn with ace. 
after freunbUc^, feiubUd^, gel^orfam, treu, and Dou with dat after com- 
pounds of ab and ent. 



261. The Dative with Houns is rare^ but occurs now 
and then in the classics ; e. g., cin SWufler 93iirgcrn unb 
Saucrn, a model /or citizens and farmers (G.); @en)i^^eit 
etncm ncucn Sunbc, certainty to a new covenant (G.). 

1. When it seems to occur in expressions of wishing it is really 
dependent on a suppressed verb ; e. g., ®ott fci ^ouf, thanks be (given) 
to God; $cil bcr 3uugfrau ! hail to the Maid (S.)/ »pc^ bir ! woe to thee! 

a. Closely akin to this is the dat. with inteijections, which is 
common after toolji ; e. g., tvo^I bir ! well for thee. After other inter- 
jections it is rare ; but Schiller has pfui bcu Gleubeu ! out upon the 
wretches! and Goethe, o bcu trefftic^cn SJicufc^cu ! 0, the excellent people! 

262. The Dative with Prepositions. There are sixteen 
prepositions that now regularly take the dative, nine that 
take the dative or accusative according to the nature of 
the construction, and several more that may take the 
dative instead of some other more usual construction. 
For lists and illustrations see §§ 376-7, 
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THE ACCUSATIVE. 

263. The Accusative as Direct Object. The direct ob- 
ject of a transitive verb is put in the accusative ; e. g., 
ic^ lieb' bic^, mic^ rcijt beine fd)one ®e)toIt, / love thee, thy 
beautiful form charms me (G.). 

a. The object may denote the result of the verbal action and is 
then called a 'factitive' object; e. g., cinen S3vicf f^rcibcii, to wrUea 
ktter. 

1. Certain verbs vary between the transitive and the 
intransitive construction ; thus : 

a. 2lnfommcu, in the sense of come over, and ucrftc^crii, assure, 
which usually take the ace., occur also with the dat. 

b. A few others which usually take the dat occur in the classics 
with the ace. Such are begegiieii, meet; I)clffn, help; Sd)mnd)c[n, flatter, 
and the impersonals bfinfen, seem; ctehi, disgust; graiicu and graufen, 
horrify. After f often, cost, the personal object may be either dat. or 
ace; c« !oflet bir (or bicft) gc^it Tlaxt, U costs you ten m/irks. 

c. With others the case depends upon the meaning, or the nature of 
the construction. Thus bega^leii, pay, takes a dat. of the person, an 
ace. of the thing (er bCjOl^ttc mir ha^ ®clb); but if there is only a personal 
object it may stand in the ace. (er bc,^al)Ue mid)). — 9?ad)a^mcii, imitate^ 
may also take a dat. of the person, and an ace. of the thing. If there 
is but one object, it may stand in either case, but bent !?e^i*cr iiac^* 
at)meii means to take the teacher as a model, while ben ?e^rer na(i)a^nteii 
means to ape him m/uiciously. — 9tufen, caR, with ace. = summon, with 
dat., caUto. Cf. further §§ 24U, 3, a, and 257, 1, a. 

2. Observe that many verbs which are intransitive in 
the simple form have transitive compounds of kindred 
meaning ; e. g., bcm 9Jatc fotgen, but ben dtat befolgen, to 
follow the advice ; auf cine ^ragc anttuorten, but cine ^^^^9^ ^^^ 
antttjortcn, to answer a question ; einem fctn C^elb rauben, but 
cinen feine^ (Sclbc^ berauben, to rob one of one's money. 

3. After certain impersonal verbs the accusative object, 
denoting the person concerned, looks as if it were the sub- 
ject of an intransitive verb ; e. g., ifin fc^tdfert, he is drowsy ; 
ntic^ biinft, melhinks (but also mir biinft, see above under 1, 
6); tnic^ ^ungevt, lam hungry. Here belong, further, e9 
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biirpct, cfcit, fricrt, fd^aubcrt miij, lam thirsty, disgusted, cold, 
horrified. All are really transitive, c^ bixnft vxiij, meaning 
it causes me to think, xf)n f^Idfcrt, it makes him drowsy, etc. 

a. A much larger nnmber of transitiye verbs, not regularly imper- 
sonal, can be used impersonally with an object which mayor may not 
be literally translatable ; e. g., c§ fveiit nti(^, I am glad; mid^ xiBcr* 
lauff 8, lam all of a tremble; c§ fagt ntic^ !oIt bcim @(^opfc, it is as if a 
cold hand seized me hy the forelock (G.). (S^ flicBt, there w, /Aere are^ 
with ace. object, is equivalent (bnt see § 340) to a form of fein, with 
predicate nom. Notice farther the nse of the ace. in ed fef^t ^iebe, tJiey 
are coming to hlowSy there is a fight on, and in c5 f^at ®cfa^r, there is 
danger. On the e@ in these idioms see § 303, 1, a. 

264. The Cognate Accnsative. Some intransitive 
verbs may take, in the accusative, an object which 
simply repeats, in the form of a noun, the idea of the 
verb ; e. g., fie ftirbt cincn eblcn ^^ob, she loill die a noble 
death (G.) ; iij moijtt bittre 2f)roncn tucinen, / could weep 
bitter tears (G.); gar fd^one ©piele fpicF x6) mit bit, very 
beautiful games I loillplay ivith thee (G.). 

1. In like manner an intransitive verb may take a factitiye object ; 
e. g., bcr Jenj lac^elt fcincn ©rug, i^pring srmles its greeting; tt)a8grinfc(l 
bu mil' l^er ? wJiat art thou grinning at me (G.) ? 

265. The Accnsative as Secondary Object. There are 
several verbs which may take two objects in the accusa- 
tive ; e. g., bic SWufc I)attc hen 3(fopu^ feine gobeln flelel^rt, 
the Muse had taught JEsop his fables (L.); bie ^offnung 
ncnn' id) ineinc ©ottiu noci), / still call Hope my goddess 
(S.). The construction may be considered under three 
heads, as follows : 

1. The two objects are the person acted upon and the 
thing done. Here belong (e^ren, teach, and sometimes 
also, but only when the thing-object is a neuter pronoun, 
bitten and fragcn, ask, bcrcbcn and itbcrrcbcn, persuade ; e. g., 
(c^re mtd^ bic toa^re S33ci^^cit, teach me true vnsdom ; xif toill 
bi(^ cttt)a§ ftaQtn, Ivxint to ask you something ; xif bittc btc^ 
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nur bic^, / ask you only this; t^r iDcrbct mic^ ba^ nid^t fibers' 
rcben, you will not persuade me (of) that. See iinder d be- 
low. 

a. Bat after le^veii one meets also with a dat. of the person ; e.g., 
nur ba« ^tbtn le^rct iebcm, tuaS cv fei, ordy life Uaches every one what he 
is (G.). The Grerman of to-day tends to avoid the double ace. with 
le^rcn as pedantic ; instead of cr Ic^rt mic^ (bic) Tlufit, he teaches me 
music, say cr unterric^tct mic^ in ber SJiufit. After fragcii, nad^ with 
dat. is used ; after bitten, nm with ace.; e. g., id) fragtc i^n no(^ bcm 
S[&cciC, I asked him the vxiy; '\6) bat i^n um ^tlfc, Tasked him for hdp. 

b. With tuiffcn laffen, tell, fct)cn laffcn, show, and the like, when an 
infinitive takes the place of the thing-object, the ace. is the role, 
but the dat. a not infrequent exception ; e. g.; log ntic^ beine ^diai^t 
fc^en, Id me see your treasures ; but lafi e^ mir burd) (5intra(ftt ](^tn, prove 
it to me by harmony (G.). So, too, the dat may follow ^eigeu, hid, when 
there is no infinitive ; e. g., tpcr ^iefi i^i" ba§? who bade him that (L.) ? 
— instead of njcr ^ie6 i^n t>a^ t^uu? 

c. By a confusion, familiar also in English, lernen, learn, is some- 
times used with the sense and the construction of le^rcn ; e. g., td^ 
(erne ftc aUcrlct tufligc ?ieber, lam * learning' her aU sorts of jolly songs 
(G.). But this is not good German, 

d. In the phrase c« nimmt ntid^ SBunber, I wonder at it, cd is really 
an old gen. of cause {wonder seizes me because of it) which came to be 
felt as a nom. So also the pronominal ace. after bitten, fragen, berc* 
ben and iibcrrebeii, seems to have resulted from mistaking the eS or 
eiiieSfor an ace. in such phrases as id) bitte bid)'§, id) bittc bid) nur 
eiiie§, and then extending the analogy. In the phrase jemanb ?iigcn 
ftrafen, accuse one of lying, which looks like an instance of two accusa- 
tives, i'iigeu is probably an old gen. of cause {chide one for lying). 

2. The two objects are the person or thing named and 
the name, the verbs those meaning to call (ncnncn, l^eigen^ 
fd^elteu, fc^impfeit, taufeu) ; e. g., 'tyx ncnnfl bic^ cincn 2ct(, you 
call yourself a part (G.) ; tc^ barf tnic^ ntd)t bc^ @Iu(fc^ Sicb* 
ling fc^elten, I cannot call myself a favorite of Fortune (S.). 

a. After verbs of making, choosing, appointing — ma^en, Juol)Ien, 
ertDci^leii, cnteiiuen what would be in English the second or factitive 
object is usually imt in the dat. with ju ; e. g., bie 3>ergwcif[ung ntat^t 
mic^ gur '^wnt, gum Xier, mxikes me a fury, a beast (S.); bcr 9ieic^9tao 
erma^ltc 9?uboIf gum ^aijer, elected Rudolf emperor. 
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3. The second object is an appositive with al3 or Itjie. 
The verbs are especially those of regarding, representing, 
knowing, finding, but many others admit the construc- 
tion ; e. g., i^r l^abt tnic^ jietg aU einc geinbin nur betrad^tct, 
you have always regarded me only as an enemy (S.) / ba^ 
%{ttv pnbct un« nur noc^ ate toaf)xt ^inbcr, old age finds us stiU 
real children (G.) ; bu be^anbclfl mtd^ tote jcnc ^a\^t, you treqjL 
me like the cat in the fable (G.). 

a. ^(9 denotes the character or capacity, tuie the manner, in which 
the first object is concerned ; e. g., mail htUd&jitit i\)\\ alS ©pioii imb 
bc^aiibcltc '\\)Xi xo'xt ciiicn §unb, ihey regarded him cis a spy and treated him 
like a dog. 

h. For the nom. instead of the second object after a reflexive verb 
see § 271, 3. 

c. Certain verbs of regarding and representing, as a^tcn, l)alten, 
ouSgcbcn, crtlarcii, are most often followed by fiii* with ace. ; e. g., 
o(^f c« uid^t fur "Stavib, do not esteem it a derogation (G.) ; fiir iua« ^altfl 
bu ha^ Xitx ? for what do you take the beast (G.) ? 

266. The Adverbial Accnsative. The accusatiye may 
be used to denote various adverbial relations, as 
follows : 

1. The way ; e. g., toanbic beinc fttrd^tcrtt^c ©trafee, go 
thy fearful may (S.) ; boc^ gicl^cn fic tl^ren SBeg ba^tn, er gc^t 
ben fcincU/ hut they go on their way, he goes his (G.). 

a. As used with intransitive verbs the ace. of the way might be re- 
garded as a cognate ace, only we cannot separate cr giiig beii tiirjcflcu 
Seg from cr fanbtc uiic^ ben liirjcflcn 2Beg, both of which are good 
German. This ace. is often accompanied by an adverb of direction ; 
e. g., er ging bic Xrcppc ^Inauf, he uoentup the steps j ber ^anbDogt fu^vt 
i^n bcu ^ec ^erauf, is bringing him up the lake (S.). 

2. Time ; e. g., totr miiffcn fort noc^ biefc 9?ad^t, we must 
go this very night ; unb trfitc fic ben ^ugcnbltcf ^ercin, andtoere 
she to enter this moment (G.) ; er (eerf t^n jeben ®rf}mau^, he 
drained it at every feast (G.). 

o. As we have seen above, time is also denoted by the gen. In gen- 
eral the gen. is less definite, or is used in phrases implying repetition 
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orcnstom ; e. g., ciiicS ^bcnbS, one evening ; cincS {(^oucn XagcS (in- 
definite time) ; bc« Wytn\i9>, ita^t«, UormittogS (custom). In the phrase 
jebcii 2lbcnb, every evening, the idea of repetition is contained in jcbcn. 
Distinguish the ace. of time in QWidj biefcu ^ugenblicf; this -very moment, 
from the ace. of measure, in waxtt cincn ?[iigcnbU(f, loaU a momenL 

h. Note the use of @nbc, end, SD^ittc, middle, 3lnfang, beginning, with- 
out article before the name of a month ; e. g., cr fc^rtc diiht Wldx] 
uad) §au{e, he returned home the last of March, 

3. Measure of time, space, weight and cost ; e. g., cr ifl 
fd^on cincn SWonat ^ier, has been here a month ; toir gingcn eine 
©trccfc hjciter, we went a piece further ; c^ wiegt cincn Scntner, 
it tueighs a hundred ; c§ f oftet fc^^ SWarf, it costs six marks. 

a. Measure of difference after an adjective was formerly expressed 
by a gen. and traces of the construction are found in the classics ; e.g., 
etned ^aupted tanger atd bie ^iitn a\ic, a head taUer than aU (he knights 
(W.). One would now say langcr urn cin $aupt. 

h. The ace. of measure is very often accompanied by an adjective 
or adverb ; e. g., brci ^aljxt alt ; fcc^« gng ^o(^ ; eine (SHe brcit ; brei 
SWcilen entfenit. 

267. The Accnsative Absolute. The accusative is often 
nsed absolutely, as if dependent upon I)abenb under- 
stood; e. g., ba^ Sd^lDcrt im ^crjcn Wtrfft bu f)inauf, the 
sword in thy heart, tJioa lookest i(p (G.)/ i^) ^it^ fovt, t)or 
niir ben S^ag mtb I)intcr mir bic 9?ad)t, I hasten on, the day 
he/ore me and the night behind (G.). So also in set 
phrases ; e. g., fie rul)tcit atmcnb 5(rm in ?(nn, they rested, 
jmnting, arm in arm (G.). 

1. This accusative is often connected with a perfect par- 
ticiple used absolutely ; e. g., nienn t^ fo fag, hm SUenbogen 
aufgeftemntt, ivhen I would sit thus, with my elbow propped 
tip (G.); fd)on bcn^al^ entblogt, fntet' tc^ auf bent 5!KanteI, my 
neck already bared, I was kneeling on my mantle (L.). 

2. Different is the ace. dependent upon a verb of wishing or offer- 
ing; e. g., fliitcu 9}ioineiiI good morning I bicfcn ^u6 ber gaujen SSelt! 
ih'is kiss to the whole world (S.) / 

3. Note finally, in this connection, the occasional use of the ace. 
with an interjection ; e. g,, ^fiii bid) ! Jk uponyoul o mic^ t)ergrgUd^en I 
oh ine, forqe^ul ! i. e., how forgetful I am (L.). 
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268. The Accnsative with Prepositions. The accusa- 
tive is always used after eight prepositions and some- 
times after nine others. For lists see §§ 376-7. 

269. The Accusative with Adjectives. A few adjec- 
tives that regularly take the genitive admit the accusative 
instead. See § 252, 1, a. 

APPOSITION. 

270. Immediate Apposition. An appositive agrees 
in case with its antecedent ; e. g., toa^ f onitcn tpir, ciit 
i^olt bcr §ivtcn ? ivhat can ice do, a race of shepherds 
(S.) ? ba^ ^auptaugcnmcrf mcin, bc^ (Scognoftcn, the chief 
concern of me, the geologist (G.); triuf i^n QU§, bcu %X(iX\i 
bcr Sabc, drink it xip, the draught of solace (G.). 

1. A noun in apposition with a sentence is put in the 
nominative ; e. g., ^appcnl^ctm jiarb gleic^ am folgenbcn Jag, 
ctn unerfe^dd^cr i^crtufl fiir baS fatferK^e .^ecr, Pappenheim 
died the very next day, an irremediable loss for the imperial 
army (S.). 

2. For titles in apposition with proper ^ames see § 285. 

271. Mediate Apposition. Apposition may be medi- 
ated by aU or tpic (cf. § 242, 2) ; e. g., fomm' id) aU ®at= 
till ? do I come as wife (G.) ? \vk cincn itreifcl tricb'^ mic^ 
urn, like a top it sent me around (S.). 

1. An appositive with a(^ may denote cause, real or 
supposed ; e. g., tnir, a(^ bem filtcflcn, pet c^ gu, it fell to me 
as (he oldest ; am 24)lcn a(^ am Jage, h)o — , on the 24ih, that 
l^ing the day on which — (G.). Such an appositive may be 
used to explain an adverb ; e. g., boc^ morgcii, ati8 am crflcn 
J'ftcvtagc, hut to-morrow, that being the first Easter holi- 
day (G.). 
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a. After a(^ = in the capacity of, an appositive maj 
stand in the nominative without regard to the case of its 
antecedent, and may even explain a possessive ; e. g., bic 
9lnf^)vu^c biefeg SWenf^cn a(^ !Dt^tcr, the claims. of this man 
as poet; fetne Stellung a(§ ^aupt ctncr grofecn "ipartet, his posi- 
tion as head of a great party, 

b. The rule of congruence in case holds also after al8 = than ; e. g., 
. ha% njcig nicmanb a(8 id), no one but me knows that; ba« fog' ic^ !einem 
anbcrn al8 i^m, IwiUteU no one but Aim ^Gr.). 

2. After tDte in comparisons the nominative sometinies 
occurs without regard to the preceding case ; e. g., etnem 
5!Kannc h)ic ©ic !ann c^ nic^t an ©clbc fc^tcn, money cannot be 
lacking to a man like you (L.). 

3. After a reflfexive pronoun one sometimes meets with 
the nominative instead of an appositional object ; e. g., 
cr bctud^rtc fic^ ate trcuer g^rcunb, proved himself a true friend; 
\6) untcrgetc^nc tnt^ ate bcr Q^rigc, / sign myself * yours *; 
er fii^It fic^ ba(b ctu 3Dtann, feels himself a man (G.). But 
this construction is hardly to be approved except with 
true reflexives ; for getgt fi^ ate frcd^cr ?tigner, shows him- 
i^elf a hold liar, say rather fred^en ?ugner (Blatz). Still, 
Lessin^ wrote : gie fe^en tnid^ ein ^anh ber SBellcn, you see 
me a prey to the waves, 

272. Spurious Apposition. As we have seen (§ 246, 
1, a, § 253, 2, a), an appositional construction has taken the 
place of an older partitive genitive after indeclinables 
and also after nouns of weight, measure and number ; 
e. g., etiua^ @ute^ ; mtt ttwa^ ®utcm ; cin ®ta« aEBein ; einc 
5!Kenge ^inber. 

1. After nouns of weight and measure the appositive generally de- 
notes material and is uninflected; e. g., mit eincm ®Ia« Sfficin, wUh a 
glass of wine; gcgcit brci ^funb @i(bcr, about three pounds of silver. 
After a noun of number the rule of apposition holds when the dat. plu. 
is concerned ; e. g., mit brci 5)u^cub Sicrn, u;Uh three dozeneggs; qu§ 
ciucr 3Jicugc SBcifpicIcu, from a muUUude of examples. 
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THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

273. Strong and Weak Declension. 

The terms 'strong* and 'weak/ as applied to the declension of 
nouns, were introduced by Grimm (Deutsche GrammaWc II, 597, Oe- 
schichte der deutschen SprachCy p. 652). Nouns with stem ending in a 
vowel he called * strong ' because they apply the case-ending directly, 
thus seeming to rely upon their own resources ; whereas the * weak * 
nouns need the support of an n-suffix. The names are fanciful, but 
conyenient and in uniyersal use. It is therefore best to keep them, 
though they have little force as applied to modem German, in which 
the old Yowel-stems no longer appear as such and the original con- 
ditions are in other respects very much obscured. 

THE STRONG DECLENSION. 

274. The First Class. Besides the nouns specified in 
§ 79, the First Class contains one masculine in e, viz., ^afc, 
cheese. Here belong also verbal nouns (infinitives) in 
(e)n, including ©ein and J^un, which are the only mono- 
syllables. But infinitives form no pluraL 

1. The nouns of Class 1 which have umlaut as plural-sign are as 
follows, the * marking those in which it is optional : 

%dcx, field. *^ammcl icether. S'^agct, nail. 

5(pfcl, apple. jammer, hammer. Cfcn, stove. 

©obcn, ground. ^anbct, trade. battel, saddle. 

*33ogcn, how. ^loflcr, convent. *2)6)o!t>t\\, injury. 

5Bruber, brother. *?abcn, store. ©c^uabct, beak. 

*Sabcn, thread. TtawQci, defect. @d)iuagcr,6ro(^-in-ia»c. 

©aitcii, garden. Tlawtei, mantle. Xodjttx, daughter. 

©rabcn, trench. SDhittcr, mother ^aitx, father. 

^afcii, haven. 9Mbc(, navel. 3>O0c(, bird. 

a. Of the above all are mas. except ^(ofler, n., 9Wuttcr, t, and 
2;od)tcr, f.— Not good, though sometimes seen and more often heard, 
are the plurals ^fiflcn, boxes; ^rdgcu, collars; Sfiflcr, camps; SWiiflen, 
stomachs; SC^aflCil, VKUjons ; SSciffcr, waters. Some also condemn 
^bfleii as bad. — It is usutd to distinguish between gciiflcvlaben, shutters, 
and ^anfldbcn, stores. 

b. The nouns mentioned in § 279, 2, may be regarded as of this 
class if we posit as nom. the form m en. 
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275. The Second Class. For the genitiye and dative 
of monosyllables the long forms^ e. g. Jagc^, Jage, are to 
be looked upon as the normal literary usage ; but the 
short forms %aq9, ^ag, are common in all styles. In 
poetry and studied prose rhythm is often a deciding 
factor in the choice ; in the case of compounds^ the accent ; 
thus SSo'rftanb^, but SSerfta'nbe^. 

a. Some aathorities, e. g. Blatz, state that the dropping of e is 
more apt to occnr after a long stem-yowel ; i e., that ^aumd, ^autit, 
Xagg, XaQ, are more common than J^aHS, gall, @inn8, @inn. Bnt no 
great importance can be attached to this principle. For the dat. after 
a preposition nomerons set phrases prefer the short form ; e. g., gu 
%\x%, on foot; mit^ki%, purposely; mit ^tdjt, righUy ; gum %nl, in 
part; tnit ^eib unb ^tnb, voUh wife and chUd. Bnt others have the long 
form ; as gu $aufe, at home; bet Xi^d^t, at table, 

1. The monosyllabic feminines of Glass 2 are as follows (aU with 
nmlant in the plural, if possible): 



Ungft, distress, 
2(jt, oace. 
S3anf, bench, 
53raut, bride. 
53rimfl, heat, 
S3rufl, breast, 
^an^ffist 
^in6)t, flight. 
^xuii)t, fruit. 
@an8, goose. 
@vuf t, grave. 
®mx\t, favor. 



$anb, hand, 
^ant, skin, 
^(iift, gorge, 
^xa^t, force. 
^u^, cow. 
sfunft, coming. 
^unfl, art, 
2an9, louse, 
?uf t, air. 
?ufl, delight. 
2)f^acftt, might. 
ajiagb, maid. 



SHaud, mcuse. 
S^ac^t, night, 
^lal^t, seam. 
9f?ot, need, 
9f?u6, nut. 
@d)imr, string. 
<B(!i)\mi{\t, sboeQing, 
(gtabt, city, 
SSaub, waO. 
SBurft, sausage. 
3uc^t, breeding, 
3uiift, guild. 



a. SBanf = bank, is weak. — The phrase gn ©unftcii, in favor of, also 
written gu guuflcu, preserves an old dat. plu. without umlaut (cf. 
§ 238, 1, a.) Of like character is §anbcu in the phrases gu §aiibcn, at 
hand., ab^anben, missing, t)orl)anbcu, existent. Note, further, nad)ten, 
instead of ^adjte, in 2Beil)uad^tcu, Christmas. The adverb uad)t«, cU 
night, as if from a mas. stem, descends from an old nahtes, formed 
after the analogy of ta^es. — The verbal =!uuft is not used as a separate 
word, but occurs in numerous compounds, as ^ufunf t, arrival, plu. %\u 
tiiufte.— 3d)iuii(ft is sometimes weak. 

2. As a rule masculine monosyllables of Class 2 have 
umlaut in the plural. The following, however, are 
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without it in the normal usage of to-day, though many 
of them also occur with it, especially in early writers : 



%a\, eel. 
2lor, eagle. 
5(mbo6, anvU. 
2(rni, arm, 
53aii, building. 
3)ac^8, badger. 
2)oc^t, toick, 
^oldj, dagger. 
^om, caffiedral. 
Dnid, print. 
Grlag, edict, 
^ox^, forest. 
®an, district. 
©ema^r, consort. 
®rab, degree. 
^aU, sound, 
^alm, stalk, 
^andj, breath. 



^er^og, duke. 
^uf, hoof. 
$unb, dog. 
^an, crane, 
^adi^f saimon. 
2ant, sound. 
Suc^g, lynx. 
Sump, rascai. 
Wlo\6), salamander. 
9Jiovb, murder. 
Ort, place. 
$arf, park. 
?fab, path. 
$Ian, plan. 
"^MfPuise. 
$uuf t, point. 
Ouafl, t€issei. 
9tofl, grridiron. 



^djaU, sound, 
^djind, sujoUow. 
@(^mu(f, ornament. 
@(^uft, loretch, 
^djvilj, shoe. 

(Star, «tarZing. 
@toff, stuff. 

@traii6, o«<Hcfe. 
»]\idjf seeking. 
Xalt, tempo. 
2:ag, day. 
2^^ron, throne. 
Xot>, death. 
Xx)ip)p, troop. 
Xufd), flourish. 
^cvlufl, loss. 



a. The pltu 53auc is rare, its place being taken by Sautciu — ^Notice 
3)vii(fc,pri7i/s, and 5lbbru(fe, deprints, but %n^hx\idt, expressions, and 
(Siiibriidf c, impressions. — ^The pin. Oxtt prevails in the collective nse ; 
e. g., an alien Oitcu (cf. the adverb allevortcu), in all places, but gmci 
JCrtcr, cingeluc Ortcr.— The nsual plo, of "^J^axl is not $ar!c, bnt $av!8. 
— The plurals 2)^orbc, vSd)mu(fc, Xobc are rare, their place being taken 
by SDJorbt^otcn, (Sd)mudffad)eii and XobcSfaHc.— Under »fut^ are included 
53cfiid), rnsit, i^crf udft, attempt^ and others.— J^orfl, (Son, ^alm, Sump, 
@trau6, X^ron occur also with weak forms, especially in the plu. ; but 
the strong are to be preferred. 

3. Monosyllabic neuters of Class 2 are regularly without umlaut^ 
but there are two or three exceptions. 5)a^ (S^or, choir of a church (bcr 
(5^or = chorus), makes bic (E^ove.— ^o8 Rlog, raft, usually has bic 
Slojjc, but sometimes RlSfee, also glofeev.— "Da^ S3oot, boat, has S3ootc, 
rarely ^btc— !Dic 9lo^rc, as plural of \iOi% 9?ol)i*, reed, no longer occurs. 

4. To Class 2 belong a large number of borrowed 
words (both masculine and neuter), with accent on the 
ultima ; e. g., bcu 9lbmira'I, admiral; ber J^efa'n, deacon ; bcr 
^(i^xiix'w, captain ; bcr Offi3ic'r, officer; bcr "^hxxa'i, plural; 
ba^ Talc'nt, talent ; ba^ 9Kanba't, mandate ; bag letcgra'mwv 
telegram; ba^ Slbjcfti'D, adjective. 



2^2 
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a. As a nile such foreign words are without ninlant in the pin., bnt 
there are a few well-established exceptions, viz.: ^Itdre, altars; 
S3ifcftofc, bishops; (Eljox'die, chorals; ^anale, canals; ^apISnc, chcqh 
lains; ^arbiualc, cardinals; SD^oraflc, marshes; ^ata|lc, pakuies'. On 
the other hand, the form without nmlant is still preferred in ^bmirale, 
admirals; ©cneralc, generals; Corporate, corporals. Xcno'r, tenor, 
has both Xenorc and Xcnorc. 

&. Foreign words in 9 with preceding short Yowel donble the 9 in 
inflection ; e. g., Srama'rbaS, boaster, plu. «affc ; 3'tti«, potecat, pin. 
-iffe ; O'mnibuS, omnibus, plu. *iiffc. Bnt Xopa'S, topaz, with long a, 
pin. Xopafc. 

276. The TMrd Class. The monosyllabic neuters^ all 
with umlaut in the plural if possible, are as follows (the * 
calling attention to a remark under a below) : 



*3la§, carcass. 

Hmt, office. 

Sob, bath. 
*53anb, ribbon. 

^ii\>, picture. 

SBlQtt, leaf. 
*33rctt, board. 

^ndj, book. 

^C[6), roof. 
'^T)i\\^, thing. 

^orf, village. 

d'x, egg. 

'^ad), specialty. 

'^db, field. 
*C^e^a(t, salary. 

(§e(b, money. 

&cmad}, room. 
*0cmut, spirit. 

©elected) t, race 
*&tf\d}t,face. 



*®ett)onb, garment. 

®(o?, glass, 

@(icb, /iwi6. 

®vab, gfravc. 

@ra8, gfros*. 

©lit, cs^a^. 
*$aupt, head. 

^auQf house. 

§0(5, icooJ. 

§oni, horn. 

*3od^, yoke. 

^aih, calf. 

Jtiiib, c^i/(Z. 

^leib, (Zres5. 

^orn, gfraiTi. 

^vaut, iceed. 

2amm, lamb. 
*?aiib, Zand. 
*?idit, light. 

?ieb, songr. 



2oc^, Tiole. 
*2RaI/ marfc. 

Wlaui, mouth, 

$fanb,pte(%r«. 
?Rab, ic/i€eZ. 
9?ci«, ^iri{7. 
9?inb, coin, ooj. 

*S(iftiIb, shUld. 

@d)(oJ3, cflwtte. 

©d^ircrt, sM?ord. 

©tift, peg. 

Zljal, valley, 
*2;rumm, fragment. 
*Xn&i, cloth. 

^oil, folk. 

2Bamm«, jacket, 

SBeib, vcoman. 
*25ort, M>ord. 



©efpcnft, gJiost. 

a, 5(a8 ; pin. (rare) ^Jlier, also ^lafc— SBaiib ; pin. 53aubcr, ribbons, 
but S3aiibe, bonds; ^aiibc, from bcr 33anb, = volumes.— SBvett ; pin. 
usually 33rettci', but often =biettc in comi^ounds. —1)1119 ; regular 
plu. Diitgc, but sometimes 'Dinger, especially as applied to girls, as in 
Faust, 1. 3093, it)i- armcn, ortncii iJingcv.— ©c^alt; bcr ©e^alt, bic ®c- 
t^aite, are better than bad ©e^olt, bic ©chatter.— @cmilt ; pin. (Semiiter, 
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rarely ©cmiite.— ©efidftt ; plu. ®efid)ter, faces, but ©cfit^te, sights, 
m/ows.— ©cumiib; phi. ©etraiibcv, rarely ©ctuaiibc— ^aupt ; pin. $dnp^ 
tcv. but note the phrase gu §diiptcu, at the head. — 3od), plu. 3oc^e, but 
sometimes 3od)cr in a technical sense. — gaiib ; plu. Jdiiber ; ?anbc 
is poetic and is also met with in compounds, as bic Sl^ciuroubc. — 
?ic^t ; plu. i!id^tcv, VjgUs, but iUdfttc, cand/es.— 2Jia( ; plu. 2)ialcr, marfcs, 
but 3)ialc, times, ^eiifmal, monument, has *mdlcr or smale.— @d)eit; 
plu. ©exciter and ©excite— (Sc^ilb ; usually ber ©c^ilb, bic @d)tlbc, but 
also ba§ (Sc^ilb, bic ©c^ilbcr, especially in the sense of signs.— 
!£rutnin ; used only in plu., bic Xriimtncr ; and even this has been re- 
placed in part by the weak Sriimmcm.— Xitt^ ; pin. Xud)cr, pieces 
of cloth, shaids; also in compounds, as ^anbtiit^er, towels; but Xnd)e, 
kinds of doth. — SSort ; plu. SBortcr, disconnected vocables; but SBovtc, 
toords, in connected discourse. 

b. The foreign neuters that have come into Class 3 are ^ofpitaT or 
<B\>'xta'\, hospital, plu. ^alcor nilcr ; 3?cgimc'ut, regiment, plu. *cr for mili- 
tary regiments, but ?c in other senses ; |?amifo'(, vxiistcoat, plu. solc 
or =o(cr ; Capita '(, capital of a column, plu. sdlc or =dler. 

c. For the uninflected plu. of monosyllabic neuters see § 283, 1. 

1. The masculines of Class 3 are : 

^ofciuid)t, viUain. 3)^ami, m>an. @trauJ3, nosegay. 

@cift, spirit. £)i*t, place. SBormunb, guardian. 

@ott; God. 9?aub, rim, 233atb, forest. 

3vrtuin,. error. 9tei(^tum, riclies. SSurm, uxynn, 

Jcib, body, @traud), bush, 

a. These words are interlopers in Class 3, and the most of them 
have, or have had, secondary plurals in c. 33ofctt)icl^tc is less common 
than 33ofciT)ic^tcu— GJciflc is archaic or technical, = essences. — ?cibc is 
archaic. — 3)Jauu forms 3Jianucu in the sense of vassals. — For Out see 
§ 275, 2, a.— The plu. 9iaiibc is rare.— @trdiid)C is better than @ti'du(^cr, 
and ®trdiiJ3C than ©trdujjcr.— 5BdIbc and SBiirmc are archaic. 

b. Note the anomalous 2Bi!iiig, viking, plu. 2Bi!inger. 

THE WEAK DECLENSION. 

277. Feminines. The monosyllabic nouns referred to 
in § 92 number about sixty, some of the most common 
being 33a^n, track ; gonn, /arm; ^^^aii, wife; ^^flic^t, duty ; 
See, sea; Zijat, deed; 9Be(t, world; ^(x^, number; 3cit, 
time. A complete list need not be given, since all mono- 
syllabic feminines not included under § 275, 1, are weak 
The polysyllabic feminines are countless (cf. § 93^ 1). 
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1. In Old German weak feminines took the ending (e)u in the gen. 
dat. and ace. sing. The inflection is now obsolete except in auf (Srbettr 
on earth, but is common in the classics as a poetic license ; e. g., im 
@iaixi bcr @omicu, in the light of the sun (S.). 

278. Ma4iciiliiies. Here are included : 

1. Nouns in e and a number of others that have lost 
an e, thus becoming (as a rule) monosyllabic. These last 
are : 

Sdr, hear, ^ageflolj, bachelor. Od)f(c), ox, 

Surf(^(c), lad, ^clb, hero, ?ri"g/ prince, 

(J^vifl, Christian. $crr, sir. ?fon, peacock. 

%'mt{t), finch. ^ixt, shepherd. ©c^cnf, cup-bearer. 

Riirfl, prince. Sump, vagabond. @pa^, sparroic. 

®td,fop. aJicnfc^, man, @pro6, scion. 

®cno6, companion, 2Ro^r, Moor. @teinmc^, mason. 

®cfcU(c), companion. ^axx, fool Xl^oiffool. 
®xa\f count, 

a. Some of the above, as S3urfci^c (in the plu.), gini (in the sing.), 
@c(f, ^ageflolg, Sump, ^fou, admit of strong inflection. Note also the 
phrase ^laxxQ Seiiug, fool enough (W.). 

b. The titles giirfl, @raf, ''^xuxt^ (bnt not ^err) are regularly nnin- 
flected when nsed without the article before a proper name ; e. g., 
giiifl ^iSmarrfS Diebcu, Prince Bismarck's speeches ; cin 33ricf on ®vof 
t)onTloitU, a letter to Count Von Moltke; mit ^vinj ^axi, with Prince 
Karl; but §evni ^c^mibt3 §auS, cin SBricf an §crrn ©cftmibt, etc. 
Note also the undeclined title in mid) \)Oii tx erroal)(t gum giirjl ber 
?iebc, /te has chosen me Prince of Love{S.) ; UJitlft bu bcr ?tcbc Jiirfl bic^ 
ujiirbig ucuucn (S.). 

2. The bulk of foreign words in t, ant, ent, denoting 
persons ; also words ending in the Greek sufftxes axd)^ 
grap^, tft, ixat, log(e), nom, fop^, and some others not 
easily classifiable ; e. g., ^oe't, poet ; 33anbi't, bandit ; ^xo^ 
tefta'nt, protestant ; 9tefere'nt, reviewer ; 9J^ona'rc^, monarch ; 
®eogra'p^, geographer ; ©o^iali'ft, socialist ; !Demo!ra't, demo- 
crat ; ^i:)i{o{o'Q, philologist ; 9(ftrono'm, adronomer ; ^^ilo* 
^o'pi), philosopher ; (Zatxa')(>, satrap; iiat^oli't, catholic; 3tc^ 
bt'ii, rebel ; SSetera'n, veteran. 

a. Foreign words in t and ut that do not denote persons are mostly 
strong, second class, as ^aia't, salad; ©roni't, granite; Tlomt'ntf 
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moment ; ^orijo'iit, Jiorizon, But a few have come into the weak de- 
clension; e. g., ^xiUantfhriUiant; ©lefa'nt, dephant; ^{ant't, planet; 
^onic't, comet. 

3. Ethnic names in ax, as Sarba'r, barbarian; Sulga'r, Btdgarhn; 
3anitf(^a'r, Janizary; 2Jiagl)a'r, Magyar; Sata'r, Tartar; Uiigar, Hun- 
garian. Also Saicr, Bavarian , and ^ommer/ Pomeranian, 

THE MIXED DECLENSION. 

279. Masculines. These may be grouped under three 
heads, to wit : 

1. The following words, which are normally strong 
in the singular, but weak in the plural : 

33aucr, peasant. S^^ac^bar, neighbor. ©taci^cl, goad. 

5)orn, thorn. S^crt), ncrrc. ©tra^I, ray. 

®anm, palate, ^^aim, psalm. Untntfian, subject 

©etjattcr, gossip. @ec, lake. SScttcr, cousin. 

toilful, cofisuL @pom, spur. SSorfo^r, ancestor. 

2Rafl, mast. @taot, state. 3i"^r interest 
2Ru«fc(, musde. 

a. The most of these occnr also with weak fonns in the sing, and 
strong in the plo, — 2)orn has plu. ^ovwtn == thorns, T)Otntv=driDs; 
but one meets also with S)onic and !l:oruc. — @Qum is rare in 
the sing., its place being taken by @aumcn. — SlJJilSfcI and ^n\> are 
often fem., whence the weak plnrals. — (^porii has plu. @porcu, less 
often i^pornc and @poren. — @to(^cI was once fem., whence the plu. 

b. Several foreign words are of unsettled inflection; as J^afa'n, 
pheasant; gen. =§, plu. *euor =c; 9Kaguc't, magnet; gen. *« or sen, plu. »c 
or =en; Xribu'n, tribune; gen. =«or =cn, plu. *e(n) ; ^cbc'H, beadle; gen. 
=S or =cu, plu. *f (ii). 

c. In talk one often hears an n-plural where it does not belong; 
e. g., '^>antoffc(n, slippers; <StiefcIn, boots. So also with neuters, as 
3)^obe(n,/Mnii<ure, and even Scnftcnt, windouis, 

2. Several nouns in c(n) with genitive in en^. These are 
for the most part weak nouns in e that developed a sec- 
ondary nominative in en, which gave rise to the genitive in 
tw^f the rest of the inflection remaining weak. In some 
cases the secondary nominative in en has become the 
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usual form. If we start with that, the entire group may 
be regarded as of Class 1, strong declension. The words, 
in the form now usual for the nominative, are : 

^xithtw, peace. (Siauhc, faith. ^a\m,8eed. 

Suntc, spark. ^aiifcii, ?ieap, ©c^abcn, injury. 

,@cbaii!c, thoighL dlamc, name, SBiflc, will. 
©cfaUcu, /avor. 

a. S3ii(()flabc, letter, and ©djmerg, pain, sometimes form a gen. in 
e\\9, though they have no nom. in e\\ (cf. the neuter ^crj, § 97, 2, a). 
5^cl^, rock, originally strong, developed a secondary' form, S^^f^ i^r under 
the influence of which gcl^ became weak ; we have now nom. gclS 
and gdfeu, gen. fjcifc^ (rare), gclfcii and gcIfcuS, dat. gelfcn and gcU, 
aoc. J^clfcn and gc(«, plu. ^clfen (J^clfc archaic). 

3. Latin masculines in or, plu. o'ren, together with a 
few of Greek origin in on, plural o'nen ; e. g., 3)o'ftor, 
plural 3)oIto'ren ; Xa'xaon, derrwn, plural IDftmo'ncn ; i'on, 
CBon, plural ^o'nen. 

a. ^ajlore, for *^3ajlorcu, is provincial Xmovt, or Senorc, tenors, is 
of Italian, not Latin origin. 

280. Neuters. The neuters of the mixed declension are : 

1. The following words : 

2lngc, eye. i!>cmb(e), sAirf. 2\me'i, jewel. 

S3ctt, bed. §cvv h^f^rt. CI)v, ear. 

(Siibc, erul. 3uteief|e, interest. 2Bc^, pain. 

a. The older i)lurals 33ettc, .^cl^^c, .^einber are now practically ob- 
S')lete. For the Inflection of §CV5 see § 97, 2, a. — 3int>e^ «o™etinies 
iiias., has also plu. 3umc'lc. — 2Sc^ forms plu. i3Scl)CU only in the sense 
of hirth-pains. 

2. Latin words in um (together with a few that have 
dropped um), several in at and tl, and most Greek words 
in ma ; words in tum, a( and it have the plural in ten 
if the Latin plural ended in ia. Examples with plural in 
en : ^nbioibuum, individual, Onbbibucn ; SScrb(um), verb, 
3?erbcu (but see § 281, 1) ; Onfe'ft, insect, 3nfe'fteit ; 
Statu't, statute, Ztatu'ttn ; 3)rama, drama, Xxamtii ; I^ema, 
theme, J^cmcit. With plural in ten : 5!Kiitera'I, mineral^. 
3Kincra'aen; ^a^ita'l, capUal, ^a^ita'ikn} goffi't, fossU, 
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goffi'Iicit. Here belong also several plurals without 
singnlar ; as 9Kobi'(ien, movables; 9?atura'Uen, 'specimens* ; 
9ica'Iien, exact sciences, 

a. Greek words in. ma that have lost their final vowel in Grerman 
form the plu. in mc ; e. g., Sljio'in, axiom, plu. 5(fio'mc ; ^^Jioble'ui/ 
in-oblem, plu. ^roblc ntc. Cf. § 281. 

FOREIGN AND ANOMALOUS INFLECTIONS. 

28L Latin and Greek Words that have become so far 
naturalized as to admit of German inflections are provided 
for in the preceding sections. It remains to consider 
those which, because of an intractable form, retain more 
or less the character of foreign words. 

1. In the case of Latin and Greek words that have not become nat- 
uralized the nom. sing, is now generally used for the entire sing, (but 
a gen. in 9 is always permissible unless the word ends in a sibilant), 
the nom. plu. for the entire plu. ; thus baS SScrbuni, the verb, bc8 3Scr* 
bum(«), bcm SSevbum, bie S5crba, bcr S5erba, etc. The practice of using 
Latin inflections in German discourse, though once very common, is 
now on the wane, and is hardly to be approved, though still often met 
with. For Goethe's 53tattcr be^ SobiciS, leaves of the codej^ one would 
now prefer 53(atter be« Sobej. So also in aflcii bicfeu (Iafu« (not daft* 
bus), in aU these cases; bic S3i(buiig folc^cr (Jompofita (not (Jompofi* 
loviini), the formation of such compounds, 

a. A few words in d that are thus indeclinable in the sing, form 
German plurals in cii ; e. g., ©(obilS, globe, plu. @(obcii ; 9l^^t^mu8, 
rhythm, plu. 9Jl)t)tl)mcn. So also words in i§mu5', ism, as @0lcci8mu8, 
solecism, i>lu. (BotcciSmeu. The plu. of 3(t(a8, atlas, is 3(tla'ntcii ; of 
%^xma^, primate, '^Uima'tcn ; of ^Unm, climate, ^li'mata or Mi'matc. 

b. Words that admit a German plu. are sometimes given a foreign 
plu. instead ; e. g., Slbjctti't), adjeditje, plu. ^Ibjettioc, or *a ; gattum, 
fact, plu. fatten or ga!ta. 

282. The Plural in ^^ Words borrowed from lan- 
guages that have a plural in s often retain such plural in 
German; e. g., (£(oiDit«, S(ub«, Sorbg, Strife^, ^avU, ®ecfPeaf«, 
Qi)cdi^, 3?abie«, Sitt^, from the Enghsh, and G^ef«, ®enic«, 
3lbbe«, Slbieu^, Slnangemeut^, Sic^cle^, from the French. 

1. A plu. in 9 is also sometimes given to words, both German and 
foreign, which are not nouns, but are used as such ; e. g., bie gacitd, 
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the amounts (Lat. facit, it makes) ; bte %mtXi%, the amens; bie ^emtS nnb 
bte %bex9, the ifs and the buts. 

2. Through Low-German influence a pin. in 9 is sometimes given 
(in familiar language or for humorous effect) to genuine German 
words instead of the regular form; e. g., grauIcinS, misses j ST^abeld, 
girls; 3ungcnS, tods ; Mev{^,fdlows. 

283. Defective Inflection. 

1. The poets, especially Goethe, sometimes drop the case-ending 
from the first of two nouns connected in the same construction ; e. g., 
an Sier unb S>O0cIu fe^It c8 nidftt, there is no lack of beasts and birds 
{Faust, L 238); toon Oonn- unb SBcItcn, of suns and worlds {ibid,, L 279). 

2. Monosyllabic neuters, and also iD^ann; once formed an nnin- 
fleeted plu. identical in form with the nom. sing. Such plurals are 
common in early modem German, and even later in poetry ; e. g., 
brci armc ^inb, three poor chUdren{G.); fiber Dicrgc^n 3a]^r, over fourteen 
years (G.) There is no elision in such cases. 

INFLECTION OF PROPER NAMES. 

284. Personal Names. The brief statements in §§ 99- 
100 need to be supplemented as follows : 

1. Down to about the beginning of this century names of persons 
were more fully inflected than at present, forming a gen. in cn^ as well 
as ^, and a dat. and ace. in (e)n ; e. g., ©oct^cnS, @octt)cn, @crtruben«, 
©ertrubcu. So, too, the gen. in 5 was used after the article; e. g., ha9 
5(nfc^u beg .^"^oincrS, the prestige of Horner (L.) ; bie ?cibcn beg jungcn 
^txtljn^, the sufferings of young Werther{G.). With names in c or a 
sibilant the gen. in cn8 is still admissible, but is becoming quaint, 
though some authorities still advocate it ; for §c(encn8, 2)^ojenS, say 
rather §eleneg; ^af, (Colloquially, gri^ feiiic 33iici)er may take the 
place of gri^' or gri^enS 33uc^ei'.) The dat. and ace. in en are quite 
antiquated for surnames, and are becoming so for baptismal names. 

a. But when a proper name with preceding adjective and article is 
followed by the noun on which the gen. depends, the gen. in g is still 
the rule ; thus one would say he^ jungcn SSert^er^ ?eibcn. 

b. To mark the gen. an apostrophe is needed only after a sibilant ; 
e. g., 5>of3' (Sd)viften, Voss vyritings; but ©emitters, (£icero8 5Briefc, 
SchUler's, Cicero's letters, 

2. More restricted than formerly, again, is the use of Greek and 
Latin inflections ; for 2)fiufai ©c^riften write 5Kufan«' @(^riftcii or bie 
(^(^riften bed ^ufaud. Well-known classical names are apt to take 
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the article, after which, of course, there is no inflection; e. g., bic 
@ebicl)te be3 ^"^ovag, the poems of Horace. Biblical names still retain to 
a greater degree their Latin inflections ; e. g., bic Sflc^ei* 2}JojlS, the 
hooks of Moses ; bie ^I'icfc ^4>ciiiU/ the letters of Paid. 

a. The name 3cfu« (5bi'iflu8 forms gen. 3e|u S^rtfli, dat ^cju 
S^viflo, ace. 3cjum Sftriflum. 

3. A plu. of modem surnames is often formed in 0; as bie ©rimmS; 
bic i!3i'cntaiio5, the Orimms, the Brenianos. 

a. In phrases like bci SDiiiHerS, at (the) Mutters*, or (Sng«*I« finb tier* 
leifl, the Engds have gone away, we have a gen. sing. (cf. § 246, 5, d) 
which has come to be felt as a plu. 

h. Christian names form a plu., when one is needed, in e, en or ; 
as bie ^ciuvicftc, bic 3Jiajeii, bie Otto«, bie 33crtt)Q«. 

c. Latin names in o, gen. oitid, make a plu. in ne or nen ; as bie 

^cipioueii, bie (£atone. 

d. Note Anally bie 3ubaf[e; the Judasts, But classical names should 
not be treated thus ; say bic ^-PlautuS, not bic ^(autuffe, 

285. Names in Connection with Titles. The rule of 
apposition in § 270 does not fuUj cover the inflection of 
names used with titles. Thus : 

1. When a name is preceded by a title (other than 
^err) that is without the article, only the name is in- 
flected ; e. g., ^aifer SSil^elm^ 9hgierung, or bic Siegierung 
Saifer 2BU^eIm«, th^ reign of Emperor William; mit Sonig 
griebric^g mai)t ; giirj^ 33i^marcf« SReben ; ba« gieb tjon ^rinj 
Gugeu ; !j)ottor Sc^mibt^ *'4>atienten ; but ^cmt ©c^mibt^ 
^au^ ; cin 33rief an ^errit Sc^mibt. 

a. If a preceding title has the article, then only the title is inflected, 
and even that may drop an S, not an cu ; e. g., bic S^egieruiig be8 ^aU 
fci\^) SiHelm ; bic 9icbcu bed Surflcn 33i«mai-(f; bic SBo^uuug bc« 
^oftoi(«) 23agnei-. 

h. For the conduct of Frdulein MuUer one may say baS S3ctra* 
gcii bcS griiiilciuS 2)iuller, or, treating the title as fem., ber grfiiilein 
SDiuUcr. The last might be plu., an ambiguity which can be avoided 
by sjmng noil Svdulciii 3Ji. Xc5 S^diilein 3Ji. is not to be approved, 
though often heard. Quite proper is 3l)ve S^^W^^il* Xoc^tcV/ nom. and 
ace, or 3l)rei' Jyvauleiii Xod)tcv, gen. and dat. 

c. The practice of adding in to a title to denote the wife of a man 
beai-iug the title is obsolescent ; for Mrs. Dr. say gvau !^o!tor ; ^van 
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!S)o!torin means that the lady herself is a doctor. Still more obsolete 
is the addition of in to surnames to denote female members of the 
family, as guifc aJiiiUeriu for Ui\t mnUtx (S.) ; bic ^orjc^tii, -FWiu 
Karsch. 

2. A descriptive appositive must be declined whether the name is 
itself declined or not; e. g., bic SSo^nuiig bc§ 2^oftor SSagucr, bc« 
bcriitjmtcii 9iaturfoifd)cr«, of Dr. Wagner, ike famous naturalist, 

3. When two or more names occur together only the last is subject 
to inflection ; e. g., Gnifl 9JJorife ^nibt« ©cbidfttc, R M, AmdCs poems. 

a. With names containing t)ou the gen. inflection should go with 
the preceding name if the phrase denotes place or descent^ but with 
the second if it denotes only nobility ; e. g., bic Sliifprfici^c 9luboIf« Don 
$ab«buvfl, the claims of Rudolf of Eapshurg j bic ©cbid^tc $einnc^ toon 
^(cifl^, the poems of H, von Kleist. 
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286. The TJninflected Attributive. The following 
statements are supplementary to § 101 : 

1. In poetry an adjective is often uninflected before a 
neuter noun (less often before a masculine or feminine) 
in the nominative and accusative singular ; e. g., eiit reblid^ 
Slnnt, an honest loord (S.) ; eiu furc^tbar, hjiitenb Sc^recfni^, 
a fearful J raging terror (S.) ; Ucb ^nabc, dear boy (S.) / l^at 
(Sie gut Sier unb 23cm (U.) V i. e., gute^ 23ier unb guten $3ein. 

a. So, too, in colloquial phrases and ballad nicknames ; e. g., bar 
@elb, cash; auf gut &iiidffor good luck; Scroll 'Bi\^d)tn, Fair Susie. 

2. An attributive adjective which follows its noun is uninflected. 
The usage occurs chiefl}' in poetrj' ; e.g., ^Ro^Iciii rot, little red rose; 
bci ciiicm 5I3irte iDiinbcrmilb, with a wondrously generous host(U.); bcu 
^Rdiiber Qrog inib milb, the robber, tall and fierce; ciu *Sc^lo6 fo l^od) uiiD 
Ijeijx, a castle so high and grand; inciii ^atcr felig, my late father. 

3. An uninflected adjective is sometimes used to characterize a 
measure, weight, coinage, or the like ; e. g., eiu @(a§ ba^erift^/ a glass 
of Bavari/m (beer); fiiuf X^aler ])a\',fice dollars ca^h. 

4. AMiere two or more adjectives occur together in 
verse, inflection is sometimes confined to the last ; e. g., 
:nit graufam, teiifcUfc^er l^uft, mith cruel, fiendish delighi (S.) ; 
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eiii fto(3, t)erbrie§(ic^, fc^hjercr 9?arr, a proud, peevish, stolid fool 
(S.). Here graufam, ftolj and tjerbrte^Uc^ liave the form but 
not the force of adverbs. Such cases must be distin- 
guished from those in which a true adverb occurs, as 
in chi l^errlic^ fc^on geformtcr 9Kann, a man of gloriously beauti- 
ful form (G.). 

a. Ofl&cial designations like ^aifcrlit^ ^cut|d)C $oft, Imperial Oer- 
man Mail, and ^oniflli(^ @aci)pf(^c Stegieiuug, Royal Saxon Govern- 
menty fall under the head of compound adjectives (§ 109, 5). 

5. tauter, and the archaic citet, are uninflected in the sense of 
sheer, nothing bid; e. g., tauter Uiiruiu, sheer nonsense; mit laiitcr 
!il^a[[cr, icith nothing hut water; but mit lautcrem SSoffcr, with pure 
water. So, too, gcmig, enough, which follows its noun ; also, adjectives 
in crlci and several pronominals. For gang and ^alb see § 109, 3. 

287. Stems in Unaccented el, ett, er show some differ- 
ence of usage in the matter of contraction. Except be- 
fore em and en, they usually drop the e of the stem unless 
both e's be retained ; e. g., ein buuHer Jag ; ein offneg 
genfter ; anb(e)re ?eute ; nic^t^ SSeffere^ or 33epreg. Before 
em and en stems in cl and en prefer to drop the e of the 
stem, those in er that of the ending ; thus bet offncm }^tn^ 
fter ; mit ebtem Stolj (but mit ebelm ©totj is not uncommon) ; 
bie anber(e)n (much better than bie anbren) ; gu hjaS 3?efferm 
(better than Se^rem). 

288. Variable Inflections. Certain cases of vaiiation 
between strong and weak inflection require particular 
attention. 

1. The use of the weak genitive before a noun in (e)^, 
without preceding article (§ 107, 5), as in tJoUfrot^en i'cbcng, 
full (f joyous life (G.), is of quite modern origin (17th 
century). It is still condemned by some grammarians, 
but is coiumon in the classics and prevails in the usage of 
to-day, though some affect the strong form. It is due 
to a feeling that two strong forms in ^ should not come 
together. Schiller has, in Wallenstein, both fte()enbe^ ^upc^ 
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and fte^enben JJuge^ ; in? TeU, both iuilbe^ 8auf^ and muntent 
V'aufS. Goethe's usage is similarly inconsistent. Argu- 
ment may be said to favor the strong form, usage the 
weak. 

a. Pronominal adjectives prefer the strong form ; e. g., feineSloegd, 
mciuc« SSiffcnS, iebeS Umflanb«, aiibcreg @innc«. In allenfalld and 
jebenfaUS we have, according to Grimm, not a weak gen., bnt an ace 
with adverbial §. 

2. In the nom. of address the adjective is properly strong, as in 
tucrtev ^cir, worthy sir; gccbrtc .?>crrcn, honored sirs. Bnt lieben 
Svcunbe is not uncommon for (icbe gicunbc, 

3. The use of a weak adjective after all forms of bcr, bic8, Itn-, jcb-, 
and after uninflected forms of eiii^ feiu and the possessives, is now a 
settled practice ; but exceptions are met with, especially after bic, biefc 
and iciie in the nom. and ace. pin. 

a. After the forms (nom. -ace. pi.) atle, aiiberc, bcibc, cinifle, ettic^e, 
iiiaud^c, ntel)vcvc, fo(d)c, Didc, iuciiige, and also after getpiffe, famtUd^e 
and Wcrfc^Ubciic, usage permits either strong or weak inflection, but 
soems to favor weak after allc, bcibe, inand)C, fo((^c, and strong after the 
others. Except in the nom. -ace. pi. these words quite regularly 
weaken a following adjective. 

h. After jtucicr and breicr strong inflection is the rule, bnt weak 
occurs. 

4. With personal pronouns the rule is : weak inflection 
except after the nominative and accusative singular ; but 
strong forms occur after ntir, bir, t^m, and also after ung 
and euc^ when accusative. 

a. Strong inflection in these cases marks a less intimate association 
of noun and adjective, the latter, with its noun, being felt as an ap- 
positive even though not set off by a comma. Thus the usual dat. of 
Dii arineS ^iiib is bir armen ^iiibc, but this easily becomes bit, orniem 
^iiibc. Cf. further: i^r fc^oucu ^amcu, ye fair ladies, but i^r, fc^onc 
Damen, youy fair ladies; end), tapfic ^elbcii, foU ciu SBeib bcjtDingcu? 
shall a woman conquer you, brave heroes ? 

5. In general two successive adjectives are either both 
strong or both weak, according to what precedes ; e. g., 
(filter alter (not alte) 3Betn ; ctn fc^one^ ncue^ (not ncuc) ^auS. 
But when the first adjective is a strong genitive or dative, 
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the second becomes weak if it is not co-ordinate in mean- 
ing with the first, but is a standing epithet of the noun ; 
e. g., mit frifc^cm, !Iarem SBaffer, with fresh, clear water, 
but mit frifc^em f otnifc^en SBaffer, with fresh cologne ; eiii 
9)fuPer l^o^er fittlic^en @iite, a model of high moral excellence, 
i. e. a moral excellence which is high, not an excellence 
which is high and moral ; toon gro^em ^)o(ittfc^en 3ntcreffe, 
of great political interest. In such cases co-ordinate adjec- 
tives are usually separated by a comma. 

a. In like manner the adjectives of reference which dispense with 
the article (§ 224, 3, h) may weaken a following adjective ; e. g., foIgen« 
ber bebeuteube Uinflanb, the following important <nrcumstance. 

m 

289. The Predicate Ac^ective. (Supplementary to 
§ 110.) 

1. The uninflected appositional predicate must be dis- 
tinguished from the inflected attributive in agreement 
with a noun understood; e. g., an ^offnung reic^, tm 
®(aubeit fejl, bac^t' ic^ — , rich in hope, firm in faith, I 
thought — (G.) / ber Saifer, fii^n burc^ bie crrungenen Siege, 
the emperor, emboldened by the victories won (S.) / but alle 
SKenfc^en, fc^Iec^te toxt auc^ gute, aU men, bad as weU as good ; 
hjeiterer SSerfe^r, frieblic^er unb friegerifc^er, /wr^Aer intercourse, 
peaceful and vxirlike. 

a. WhUe the appositional predicate is not rare, especially in parti- 
cipial constmctions, it is much less common in German than in Eng- 
lish. The latter is compelled to place the adjective after its noun 
whenever the adjective is qualified by a phrase ; but in most snch 
cases German prefers a prepositive attributive, the phrase being 
thrown in between the adjective and a preceding article. That is to 
say, such phrases as a young woman proud of her beauty, a hoy prone to 
idleness, in a manner very painfid to me, become in German, usually, 
cine jungc, anf lljre ^d\bnl\t\t flol^e 35amc ; tin gur gaul^cit gcneigter 
^nabc ; in ciner fiir mid^ ^oc^fl fc^merglici^cn SScifc. 

2. Of the adjectives which are used only in the predi- 
cate and hence never inflected (§ 109, 4), the most im- 
portant are as follows : 
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ab^olb, unfriendly. gar, done. not, neceasary. 

abroenMfl, alienated, getrofl, confident nii^, ua^uL 

anftc^tig, in sight. gema^r, avoare. qntx, cbHque. 

aiigfl, anxious. geroartig, expectant quitt, quUs. 

au«finbig, apparent, gram, offended. fc^ulb, to blame. 

berei t, ready. ^ab^af t, in possession. teil^af t, partic^MnL 

hxadi,faUovD. ^aitbgemein, ^nd to Aand. nttpa%, vnmUed. 

etngebeiit, mindful. tnwh, known. DerlufHg, lacking. 

feiitb, liostHe. Uih, grievous. 

a. Several of the above occur cliiefly in set phrases ; as abtoenbig 
mac^eit, alienage; audftnbig maditn, find ; gekoa^r tocxhtn, noHee ; Uih 
t^un, make sorry; oerluflig ge^en, lose. 

h. In old German predicate adjectives were declined — a state ol 
affairs from which has survived oiler, as stereotyped case-form of \}oVi; 
e. g., ha ber ^immel ooUer <Bteme glu^t, since the sky shines fuU of siars 
(G.) ; bad ^a% ifl tJoUer Sein, the cask isfuU of wine. Of like origin axe 
^albcr, half, and fclber, sdf, 

290. The Substantive Adjective. An nninflected adjec- 
tiye is sometimes used substantively in set phrases ; e. g., 
^ufricbcn jauc^jet grog unb !(cin, great and small shout con- 
tenterUy (G.) / cin 93u(^ fiir a(t unb jung, a book for old and 
young ; g(ci(^ unb gtcic^ gcfcUt fic^ ^txn, birds of a feather Jlock 
together. Analogous is the elliptical use of the adjective 
in such a phrase as t)ou jung an], from youth up, 

1. The names of languages are substantive adjectives which are 
indeclinable, except immediately after bad ; e. g., id) (erne Xtut\(i^, 
I am learning German f tuie ^cipt cd aiif (Snglitc^? in ntein geliebted 
Xt\n)6),int() myhdoved German (G.); bie Tlixlmait eineS gnten ^xan- 
ibnid), the marks of a gofjd French. But er fpvid)t \>a^ Xeutf(^e gut ; ini 
Xcutidjeii liigt man, tucim man ^oflic^ tft (G.). Yet one says ba« 
ftcutigc CDeutfc^ (not Xcutic^c). 

2. Several English nouns are represented in German 
by substantive adjectives that follow the rules of adjective 
declension ; e. g., eiu 93eanttcr, an official, ber Seatntc, cine« 
33eamten, bie Scamten ; mcin S^ermanbtcr, my kinsman, ber 
i^erroanbte, bie SJcrtuanbteu ; ba^ ^hij^erc, the exterior, but fcin 
^iu§crc^, his or its exterior. Such words are subject to the 
same uncertainty of inflection as other adjectives after 
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atlc, anbcrc, etc. (§ 288, 3, a) ; e. g., allc @cle^c(n) ; Dicle 

Scamtc(n). 

a. Snch a snbstantiYe adjectiye, if preceded by a strong adjective, 
may become weak, especially in the nent and the gen. pL; e. g., tin 
fc^onc« Sugerc (instead of fcifeere*), a beautiful exterior; cin ^rciS lieber 
S>crnjanbten. So, too, one meets with cin groScv ©clcljvtc, a great scholar, 
and fciii rcic^er SSerttjanbte, his rich relative; but ©clc^vtcr and 3Ser« 
IDanbter are better. In the nom.-acc. pL without article $erU)anbtr, 
53canite, are better than SSerttJanbten, S3eamtcn. But in the dat. sing, 
without article usage prefers the weak form ; e. g., man fonitte i^m aid 
S3eamten (rather than ©eamtent) tt)cnig oormerfcn, one could reproach 
him loiih littie as official (Andresen). Notice further eiii bummer 3nnge 
(not Snnger), a stupid youth, 

291. Adjectiyes and Prepositions. As in English the 
use of prepositions after adjectiYes is highly idiomatic. 
The following examples will illustrate (see further under 
prepositions) : 



ad)tiam auf (ace.), hee^^ op. 
arm an (dat), poor in. 
anfmerttam ouf (ace.), attentive to. 
bangc oov (dat), afraid op. 
bcgicrig na&i, eager pob. 
befdiamt ubcv (ace), ashamed op. 
beforgt um, anxious aboitt. 
blag Dor (dat), pale with. 
bliub ouf or an (dat). Wind in. 
bofc auf (ace.), angry at. 



eiferfiic^tig auf (ace.), jealous op. 
cmpfonglic^ fflr, suscepUble to. 
empfinblic^ gcgeu, sensitive to. 
fo^ig gu (or gen.), capable op. 
franf am $erjeu, sick at heart 
ucibif(^ auf (ace), envious op. 
reic^ an (dat), rich in. 
fitter oor (dat), safe pbom. 
flolj auf (ace.), proud op. 
Derliebt iu (ace.), tnamored op. 



292. Comparison with er and tft is not confined, as in 
English, to short words ; e. g., bcr atlcrc^riflUdifte ilonig, the 
most Christian king ; bad allercrb&nnHc^'IangtociligPc S)ing Don 
bcr 2Bc(t. 

1. A participle should not be compared unless it is iu 
use, or admits of use, as an adjective in the positive de- 
gree ; e. g., rcijcnbcr, more charming ; am bcbcutcnbpcn, mod 
im}yortant ; bic gcwagtcflc ?lnna^mc, the boldest assumption. 
But exceptions are very frequent in the classics ; e. g., 
ctivav3 Unterric^tcnbcrcd, something more instructive (H.) / oa 
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bcm in bic Slugcn fallcnbftcn JOrtc, in the most ohvicms place (Lu) ; 
auf bcr btu^cnbflcn SQSiefc, on the most flowery meadow (U.) 

2. Adjectiyes in t{(i^ either retain the e of the snperlatiye ending efi, 
or else drop it and drop also the f ; e. g., bet ttamf(i^efte or ber itar^ 
rijc^tc. 

293. TTmlant in the Comparatiye and Superlative is to 
be regarded as the rule if the stem-vowel is a, o or u (not 
when it is qu). But there are the following exceptions, 
those marked with an * occurring both with and without 
umlaut : 



♦bang, afraid, 

barfd^, rude. 

blauf, brigU. 
*bla6, pale. 

blog, })are. 

bf ao, Irave. 

bunt, moUey. 
*bumm, dua. 

biinipf, low. 

fal^t, dun. 

fatb, pale. 

faiidj, false. 

fia6),flat. 

fro^, glad. 



*fromm, pious. 
*gefunb, weU. 
♦glatt, smooth. 
*grob, rude. 

^ob(/ hoUow, 

^otb, kindly. 

ta\il, bald. 
*farg, stingy. 
♦ffar, dear. 

fimpp, tight. 

Ul)m, lame. 

tag, Ict^y- 
to^, loose, 
matt, faint. 



tnorfc^/ rotten, 
nadtf naked. 
*na6, toet, 
platt; low. 
ptump, clumsy. 
xa\dj, swift. 

*rot, red. 
ruiib, round, 
fad^t, grenflc. 
fanft, gentle. 
fatt, so/ed. 
fc^Iaff, toosc. 
fd)(anf, slender. 



\dima{, narrow, 
ft^roff, steep, 
^avc, fixed, 
flol}, proud. 
jlraff, tight 
flumm, mule, 
ftumpf, &ltt?if. 
toU, mad. 
\)oU,fuU. 
tvaljx, true. 
tDUiib, sore. 

*ga^m, fame. 

♦jart, fender. 



a. S3angcr, blciffcr, glattcr, naffer are better than banger, blaffer, etc. 
In the other doubtful cases the form without umlaut is to be preferred. 

294. Absolute and Relative Comparison. In relative 
comparison one object is compared with another or with 
others, as in cr ift fitter a(^ ic^ ; bic $Rofc ifl bic fc^onfle attcr 
93(umcn. Absolute comparison expresses simply an emi- 
nent degree ; e. g., einc fittcre 3)atne, an elderly lady ; bic 
ncucrcn (Spracf)cn, the modern languages ; cin ^oc^fl Ic^rreic^c^ 
93u(^, a most instructive book. 

1. The relative superlative is usually preceded by bcr 
and may be qualified by a prefixed allcr, by some other 
partitive genitive, or by a phrase with Don ; e. g., bcr allcr* 
fu^nftc §c(b, the boldest of all heroes ; bcr ©fttcr l^6(^jlc«, the 
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highest of blessings; bcm amtlic^flen t)on alien (Srbenfo^ncn, 
the poorest of aUthe sons of earth (G.). 

a. Except aflcrlicbfl a relative snperlatiYe without bcr may not 
stand in the predicate : one may say bad ^i(b ifl adcrtiebfl, is most 
lovdx/y but not ijl {(^oufl, nor aUcrjc^oujl. 

2. The absolute superlative is generally denoted by an 
adverb, as l^oc^fl, fiugcrfl, fe^r, rcc^t, ubcrau!?, burc^ unb burc^ ; 
or by composition, as tDunberfc^on, wonderfully fine; hinU 
njcnig, mighty little; ^ubclna^, tod as a drovmed rat. 

a. Occasionally the inflected superlative is used absolutely ; e. g., 
wcil c3 bic iDcnigflcu !omicn, since very few can do it (G.); ?cibcnfd}aftcn, 
bic fi(^ in fcincm fd^ouflcn l?eibc barflcUten, passions which showed themr- 
selves in hut most beautiful body (Amdt). But in the last example 
ttJiinbcrbar {c^oucn would be more idiomatic. 

3. After cin an inflected superlative is not in general to 
be approved, since a highest is necessarily the highest. Still 
one meets with cin l^oc^flc^ SQScfen, a supreme Being ; of. also 
c^ gicbt cin Sug^rftc^ in alien ©ingcn, there is an extreme in all 
things. Qoethe is fond of this construction. 

4. For the greaiest possible one may say bcr grbgtinogtid)C or bcr mog* 
Iid)fl gro^c. The former is more logical, the latter probably more 
usuaL An awkward double superlative, bcr gro6tmog(id)flc, also occurs. 

5. The phrase with am (§ 112) forms a relative super- 
lative capable of use only in the predicate. Its ordinary 
and proper function is to compare an object not with 
other objects, but with itself under other conditions; 
e. g., Scolder toax am grogtcn afe 3)ramati!cr, S. was greaiest 
as dramatist. Here am grofetcn = at the greatest ; cf. English 
at his best. Cf., further, c3 todrc ntir am licbftcn, it would he 
MOST agreeable to me, i. e. I should prefer, but c^ tofirc tnir 
du^crft (icb, U would he extremely agreeable to me. 

a. But modem German often uses the phrase with am in comparing 
an object with other objects. 

295. Comparison with mel^r and am mtifttn is less com- 
mon than with more and most in English (§ 292). The form 
with me^r is to be preferred whenever the comparison is 
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between different qualities rather than between different 
degrees of the same quality ; e. g., er ifl tne^r ge(e^ a(d 
Hug, he 18 more learned than wisse. 

a. But even in this case good writers sometimes use the com- 
parative in er ; thus Ooethe has emflet aid liebUc^, more serkma Ihan 

!• SRe^r and am meiften are also nsed in comparing the indecUn^ 
ables in § 289, 2 ; e. g., fte Xoax mt\)X fc^utb aid Xd^i she una more to bkma 
than I {G.), ; ttjad mir am meiften leib t^ut, what grieves me mosL 

2. Aside from the above cases, comparison with me^r 
and am mciflen may occur where it is not strictly required, 
especially with participial adjectives; e. g., niettumb tfl 
mc^r gcplagt, more plagued (G.) / bcr am mciflcn gebtlbete, 
the most cultivated (G.) ; ctn mc^r befonncne^ ®tm&t, a more 
circumspect disposUion (Platen). 

3. Note that the simple iiteifl as modifier does not form a snper- 
lative, bnt=mfiflen«, /or the most part; e. g., fte Ifl meift Itebeiid- 
IDurbtg, does not mean she is most amiable, but she is andiMe cw a 

general thing. 

296. Defective and Irreg^nlar Comparison. (Supplement- 
ary to § 114). 

1. The following adjectives, denoting position, have no 
positive except in the form of the preposition ox adverb 
from which they are derived ; duger, outer; ^tnter, hinder; 
inner, inner; niebcr, lower; obcr, upper; untcr, hvoer ; i)orbcr, 
further forward. The superlative is formed in each case 
by adding ft to the comparative ; ber (iuBcrflc, ber ^terfte, 
etc. 

2. SD^ittler, middle (superlative mttte(fl), has positive meaning, the 
real positive mtttel having gone out of use except in compounds: 
thus bie 'iD^ttelfiufe or bie mitt(ere v^tufe, the middle stage. 

3. The stem of erfl, first, appears in cl^c, 6«fore, and eb«r, ere; thai of 
letjt, last, in the obsolete lag, 'o^c. Grjlefl and Ie|jtcfl occur, but aro 
needless inonstrosities. 

4. For (Joethe's mciiier = me^r mriit, see § 308, 2. 
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297. Notes upon the Cardinals. The form ein^ is used 
in counting (where no noun is thought of), except when 
unb follows; e. g., cin^, gnjci, brci; eintnal cin^ tfl ein^; 
^unbcrt unb cin^ ; but cin unb gmangig. So too in giving the 
time, e. g., f^alh etn^, half past 12, But in all these cases 
cin is also correct, and is preferred in parts of Germany. 

a. A thousand and one nigJUs (the notm being fem.) = tau{enb nub 
elite yiad^t ; but a hundred and one reasons, or years (the notm being 
mas. or neu.), = ^iinbert nub eiu ©riinbe, 3a^re. 

1. The declined forms jttjcicr, brcicr, ^njcicn, brcicn are apt 
to be used when the case would not otherwise be obvious; 
e. g., burc^ jttjcicr S^nqcn SDlnnh, by the mouth of two witnesses 
(G.) ; ttja^ 3tt)cicn ju brcit tfl bretcn gu engc, too broad for two, 
too narrow for three, 

a, Down to about the close of the 18th centnry the form gtueen, 
ixjoain, was used for the mas. and neu., and gn)0 for the fern. ; thus 
Voss wrote jnjo 9?ad)te sug(ei(^ nub gween ber %^^\ These forms, as 
also the ordinal gnjot- = Jlueit-, are now obsolete or dialectic. 

2. The numbers from brci to nenn^e^n are generally un- 
varied, but may form a nominative or accusative in c (less 
often a dative in en) in colloquial language, when no 
noun follows ; e. g., e3 njaren unfcr fiinfc, fi\^ of us. Note 
also the phrases auf atlcn \>kxtu, on all fours; mit tjicrcn, 
with coach and four ; t)or toicren, before 4 o'clock (G.). 

3. gunfje^n, filnf^ifl are better than fnnf^e^n, fnnfjig. gufge^n, 
fnf:ifl are colloquial. The short forms fec^jc^ii, tffi)^!^?^ P^bjc^n, fiebjig, 
are more common than fec^«jct)n, t^c^^gig, fiebenje^n, fiebeujig. 

4. ^unbert and taufenb can be used as substantives ; 
e. g., Dietc ^unbcrtc, viany hundreds; ju Jaufenbcn, by 
thousands, SJttdton is regularly so used ; hence gmet WliU 
Uoncn, not jttjci iDUttion. 

298. Expressions of Time. In giving a date the year 
is designated by a cardinal nuYnber, with or without pre- 
ceding im 3a^rc ; e. g., Sc^iHer ift 1805 gcflorbcn (or tm 3a^vc 
1805, but in 1805 is not good), Schiller died in 1805, 
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1. The day of the month is designated by an inflected 
ordinal, with preceding article, followed by the name of 
the month without preposition ; thus am 4. (or 4tcn, both 
being read Dtcrtcn) 3uU, 1776, on July ^ 1776, In dating 
a letter the accusative without preposition (ben 4. duli, 
1776) is usual 

2. For the time of day the following are the usual 
forms of expression : um f cc^^ (U^r), at six (o'clock) ; t§ ift 
6 Dorbct, or nac^ 6, it is past 6 ; ctn Giertcl (auf) 1, a quarter 
past 6 ; mb 1, half past 6; brci Dtcrtct (auf) 1, a quarter to 7. 

3. It happened in the fifties = c« gefti^a^ in ben funfgiger 3a^ren, or in 
ben gilnfgigenu The same for a man in (he fifties, 

299. Knmeral Derivatiyes. Besides those mentioned 
in § 118 are to be noted : 

1. Iteratives in mat, as bretmal, thrice; multiplicatiyes in 
fac^, as brcif ac^, threefold ; variatiyes in criet, denoting num- 
ber of kinds, as breiertei, of three kinds ; ordinal adyerbs 
in en^, as britteng, thirdly. 

2. The obsolete or archaic compounds of fetb ; e. g., ic^ fu^r felb- 
britt(er), I traveled rmth two others (myself the third); fetbt)icrt, toith three 
others, etc. (gctbanbcr, with one other, takes the place of fctbjttJeit, anbcr 
having once been commonly nsed in the sense of seccmd {secundufi) ; cf . 
am anbern Za^t, on the following day. 
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THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

300. The Oenitiye of the personal pronouns occurs 
mostly with yerbs, adjectives and numerals ; e. g., fd^oiie 
nteincr, spare me (Heine) ; tl^r Snftrmncntc f^jottct mcin, viiock 
me (G.) ; bein ben!' tc^ alle ^t\i, I think of thee (song) ; feincr 
uncingeben!, unmindful of him. After nouns it is rare ; 
e. g., tmi) bte SSergcffcn^eit beiner, forgetfulness of you (H.) ; 
an^ SSerac^tnng tVitx,from contempt of you (S.). 
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1. The short forms mcin, bcui, fcin, are older than mcincr, 
beincr, f cincr, and are probably possessives in their origin. 
They occur chiefly in poetry. In the genitive plural the 
original and proper forms are unfcr and cucr, but unfrcr 
and eurcr occur in the classics ; e. g., unb curcr toa^rlic^ \)'dtV 
ic^ nic^t gcfc^It, I should ru)t have missed you (S.); ja harm 
bcbarf c^ imfcrcr nic^t mc^r (S.). 

2. The old gen. t9 still surviyes in certain locutions, but is no longer 
felt as a gen.; e. g., ic^ bin cSmubc, bin e« gufricbcn, Jam «rcdo/'i^ 
satisfied with it, where it is felt as an ace. ; c« nimmt mic^ SSuuber, I 
wonder, where it is felt as a nom. (§ 265, 1, d). 

301. The Prononns of Address. The literary use of the 
pronouns of address is a somewhat complicated subject, 
the bare essentials of which are as follows : 

a. Originally bu was the only prononn nsed in addressing one 
person. In the 9th century the plu. i^r began to be employed in 
certain social relations for politeness' sake, bu being retained for all 
cases where formal politeness would be either unnecessary or out of 
place, e. g., in addressing intimates, inferiors, the lower animals, in- 
animate objects, the heart, the soul, one's self in soliloquy ; also in 
prayers and apostrophes to supernatural beings, absent or imaginary 
persons, abstract qualities, etc. This has always been, and still largely 
continues to be, the usage of the higher poetry. 

1. In the classics, then, t^r, as applied to one person, is 
polite or deferential, while bu is simply natural !Du may 
imply familiarity or contempt, but it may also comport 
with the highest regard — a regard that feels no need of 
artificial speech. 

a. Thus in Goethe's Iphigenie and Tasso the characters use only bu. 
Sometimes fine shades of meaning turn upon the use of the pronoun : 
thus in Tell, 1. 1691, the change from i^r to bu marks the clearing up 
of a lover's misunderstanding. In Foiust, h 300, the transition from 
bu to i^r marks a descent from the tone of reverence to that of every- 
day polite intercourse. In yalhan the hero uses the polite i^v to the 
obscure Templar, but stands on his dignity in returning the Sultan's 
bu with bu. 

2. Toward the end of the 16th century began the prac- 
tice of using ^crr, ^xau and g^fiulctn as a polite circum- 
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locution for i^r. This led presently to the use of tt. Tie, 
and fic, she, as pronouns of address. 

a. Both usages survive in the classics ; e. g., luaS flc^t bcm ^mt gn 
!I;iciiflcu? how can I serve the gentleman (i. e. you, Fhuat, h 1322) f 
lomme bcr ^crr nitr n)ie^er mit ^nxMf just comeback againioUh me 
{Kaihan, I, 3, where the Friar, who usually says i^r to the Templar, 
several times substitutes the more ceremonious ber ^err) ; \n6f (Sr bcii 
rcb(id)cu @cn7iiiii; seek you (i. e. let him, the 'gentleman,* seek) honest gam 
{Faust, 1. 548); (\&) \t\f ©^c nur, oh, just see (ibid., L 2881)! 

b. C^r was at first the acme of politeness ; it survived longest as a 
form of address to a social or official inferior, as from ruler to subject^ 
master to servant, teacher to pupiL In the classics the sudden tran- 
sition from bu to (Sr may denote vexation, as in laust, L 548 and 1. 2304; 
that from (!^r to bu as in Faust, L 2881, an increase of cordiality, a 
putting aside of ceremony. 

3. The next stage was the employment of ©ic, Aey, in 
the sense of you, 

a. This grew out of the use of a verb in the 3. plu. with titles ; e. g., 
Sure SWajcflat fuib, your majesty are, instead of is; ^err !Doftor kvurbeit 
!atcd)iftert; the doctor webb catechized {Faust, L 3523). In such a loca- 
tion as the last, if a pronoun were to take the place of S)of tor, it could 
only be fie, they. This awkward form of address, which poetry for the 
most part repudiates, became established about the middle of the 18th 
centur}'. 

4. At present, then, in the language of common life, 
one uses Sie in addressing strangers (one or more), 
acquaintances, or any but very intimate friends. Social 
differences count for nothing, except that for princes 
and high dignitaries the old forms @ucr (Sure) ©naben, 
Q^cccUcw], etc., are still in use. 3)u is said to a member of 
one's family, an intimate friend, a very young child, an 
animal or a thing. S^x is appropriate only as plural ; 
L e., in addressing several persons each one of "whom 
would be bu. In advertisements and notices to the public 
at large good usage avoids a pronoun of direct address. 

5. As to the writing of the pronouns of address usage is still some- 
what unsettled. @ic and 3^r, when they mean you and your, are 
always given a capital. Also Qv, Zic ^= she, and their possessives, 
are best written with a capital when used in address. As to bii, bciii^ 
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i^t; eitcv, there is no unifoTmity ; bat the rules recommend that they 
be given a capital in letters, where the word will fall under the eye of 
the person addressed. 

302. Omission of Personal Pronouns. As a rule a pro- 
nominal subject is expressed, except in the imperative, i)ut 
tc^, bu, cr, fic, c^, are often omitted in colloquial language ; 
e- g., (ic^) banfc S^nen, thank you ; (xij) bittc, 'phase '/ (c«) 
fc^abet nic^t^, it does no harm ; {xif) ^cifec SKagiftcr {Faust, 
L 360) ; (bu) crfcnncjl bann {ibid., L 422) ; (cr) gc^t ba ftracf^ 
{ibid., L 2867). 

a. For the omission of c^ with impersonal verbs see § 204, 2. 

1. Far less common is the omission of luiv, t^r, fte (pin.), bat cases 
occur. 

2. In the imperative bu and tl^r are omitted unless em- 
phatic, as in fii^rc bu mcin §ccr, do thou lead my army (S.). 
The other pronouns cr, fic, loir, ©ic, are always expressed. 

3. The omission of tc^ in letter-writing is characteristic 
of the commercial style ; e. g., 3^r ©cc^rtc^ t)om gcfhigcn 
3)atum l^abc er^altcn, (/) am in receipt of your favor of yester- 
day. 

303. Special Uses of ed* Besides serving as pronoun 
of reference to a neuter noun, ed has a variety of special 
uses, as follows : 

1. As indefinite subject of impersonal verbs ; e. g., ed 
regnet ; e^ t^ut mir tetb. The poets often use such an im- 
personal ed to convey an idea of something mysterious, 
vast, or gruesome ; e. g., ba^nlo^ Itcgt e^ ^intcr mir, a track- 
less uxisle lies behind me (S.) ; rcgt ftc^'^ nic^t quittcnb fc^on? 
is there not already a quickening stir (G.) f 

a. The t9 in ed giebt, (here is, denotes in a general way the sitaatioD, 
or state of affairs, which * gives ', L e. affords, or produces, what is 
denoted by the object (cl § 340). Qnite similar is the ed in ed l^t 
@efa^r, there is danger; ed fe|}t $iebe, there is a fight on. 

2. As subject of ifl or fuib (without reference to the 
g^ender or number of the predicate noun) in expressions 
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of identity ; e. g., c^ ifl mctn SBrubcr ; c^ tjl meinc @d^)oeflec ; 
c^ finb grcunbc Don tnir, they are friends of mine. 

a. Bat for it is I, it toos you, etc. (where the predicate Ib iftaelf a 
pronoim), German reverses tibe order, saying i(^ bin t9, hu toaxft (@ie 
luafcu) cd, etc. 

3. As expletiye, or formal subject, with all sorts of 
verbs, to anticipate a real subject which, for any reason, 
is to come after the verb. This use of t9 is only in part 
parallel to that of Enghsh there ; e. g., c« toor eitttnal cln 
S5nig, there was once a king ; eg Icbe bic ^etl^ett ! long live 
freedom! c^ trrt ber SWcnfc^, man errs. 

a. The office of the expletive in such cases is simply to justify the 
inversion. In old German, however, and even later in poetiy, tlie 
inversion may occur without e« ; e. g., (a^ ein ^ab' eitt 9l59leiii {le^, 
a boy saw a lUtle rose growing (G.). 

4. As indefinite object with certain verbs, taiking* the 
place of English it, things, meters ; e. g., c« ijl o^nc Seif^I, 
njic pe'g trciben, hmu they carry things on (S.) / tote totr'^ bamt 
fo Ifterrlic^ toeit gcbrac^t, how we have brought matters so glorin 

ouidyfar (G.). 

a. Sometimes e§ is used loosely for an object or subject inferrible 
from, but not distinctly contained in, the context. Cf., e. g., Fbmst, 
11. 285, 534. 

5. To avoid repetition of a noun, adjective, pronoun, 

or clause ; e. g., cr ift gliidf(tc^ (tft ©elcl^rter, tjl eincr bcr 
©ropen), ic^ bin e^ ntc^t, he is happy (is a scholar, is one of the 
leaders), lam not ; h)ie Diet Viljx ijt e^? ic^ toci^ e^ nid^t, what 
time is it ? I do not know. 

6. To refer to a number of persons in a general way ; e. g., toa9 pc^ 
foiifl an nieinrm ^ict^ evfrcuct, menn e8 noc^ Icbt, they wJu> (xoa%) once 
delighted in my song, if they stUl live {Faust, L 24). 

304. The Reflexive. In a simple independent sentence 
the reflexive of the third person is always jic^ ; e. g., pe 
fjatte fein (.^)clb bei fic^, she had no money with her ; ber ^rkg 
bringt Glenb ntit fic^, war brings misery with it ; fie ^aben einc 
fc^one 3"^""ft t)or fic^, they have a fine future before them. 
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a. Bnt in old German, just as in the English of the aboTe examples, 
the personal pronoun was nsed reflexiyely in the dat. The nsage is 
common down to the 18th century; e. g., bic ^fibcn ftnb i^nen fdbfl 
ein ®t\t^, the heoUhm are a law unto themsdves (Ln.). 

h. ®idi not referring to the subject is rare, but one may say bie 
greunbf^aft tjerbiubet bie Tltn\ditn unter {t^, Unds men among ihem^ 
selves, i. e. togeOier. 

1. In a subordinate clause flij refers to the subject of 
the clause^ the subject of the principal verb being 
referred to by a personal pronoun ; e. g., er betobte bie 
@oIbaten, bie ftc^ ^el^orfatn gegen i^n betuiefen fatten, he praised 
the soldiers who had shoum themselves obedient to him (Blatz). 

a. So, too, when the subordinate clause is represented by an infini- 
tive or an adjectiye: e. g., fte bat i^u {t(^ gu entfd^ulbigen nttbttegu 
begleiten, to eascuse hxmsdf and accompany her; er borgte bad i^m notige 
@elb; he horrovoed the money need^ to him, 

2. (Bxij as reciprocal may be ambiguous ; fie gefoQen ^if, 
may mean they please themselves or they please each otJ^er. 
The uncertainty can be remoyed by the use of the true 
reciprocal einanber, the adverb gcgcnfcitig, mutually^ or the 
Ghdlicism ber einc, bcr anberc, — fie gefallen fi(^, ber (bie) etue 
bem (ber) onbenu 

3. Obserre that the usual equivalent of the objeotive mysetf, thyse^, 
etc., IB the simple mic^; bid^, etc @elbfl or felber is added only when 
emphasis is desired. 

THE POSSESSIVES. 

305. The Absolnte Possessiye. In agreement with a 
noun the possessiye is always some form of tnein, bein, feiit, 
tmfer, euer, i^r, inflected as in § 125 ; but for the possessive 
used absolutely, L e., without a noun, there is a choice 
between three, in the predicate sometimes four, forms of 
expression ; e. g., t^r judgment is more favordkHe than 
mine = d^r Urteil tfl gilnfKger aU tneined/ or bad meine, or bad 
tneinige. 

a. In meaning these forms are to a large degree interchangeable, 
but ber meine belongs in general to more stately, ber meinige to more 
fkiniilAr diction. In the predicate the uninflected form implies simple 
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ownership, while inflection may denote emphasis or oootrasl ; e. g., 

bad ^udi ifl mein, but e9 ifl nid|t betn ^&ndi, t9 ift meine*. 

1. Letters end with such formulas as ^o^a^tungSDoQ 3^ (ber 
3^re, bcr 3^rigc), respedfuUy yours; gan) ber 3^rlge, ber ^etnige, etc.; 
3^r (2)cin) treucr, ergcbcncr, trcuefler, ergebenfhr, etc. 

2. A friend of mine, a relative of yours = tin greunb bon mix, cin Set* 
koanbter Don 3Wn. 

306. The CompoTinds nteittettoegett, wetitei^IeUleit, ete. 

1. TltinttxotQtn comes from an old dat. pin. minen vjegen (i. e., meinfii 
fH&tQtn) nsed adverbially. Developing an excrescent t the phnae 
became meinentttiegen, which is still sometimes met with, though the 
usual form drops n before t. The ^alben of meinet^tben is also a 
dat. of ^aih, half, behalf, sake; here again the stages were meinnt 
$alben, meinent^alben, meinet^alben. 3]>{einetn)iUen comes from um 
meinen SBiUeit; /or my sake, with the same phonetic development as in 
the other cases. 

2. In meinedglei^en we have the adjective gleic^, Uke, gOTeming a 
preceding gen., which logically should be the i>ersonal pranonn mein 
or tneiner, but became the possessive, giving my Uke instead of the like 
of me. The 9 is hard to account for. It may be due to the analogy of 
be«0lcic^en, or of noun-stems with gen. in «. After meined the a^jee- 
tive naturally took a weak form. 

3. Such compounds as mciitcrfettS, on my part, and meiite9teU9, /or 
my part, come under § 251, 3. 

307. Notes upon feitt and tl^r« As in English the pos- 
sessive of the third person may refer reflexively to the 
subject of the sentence ( = Latin stius) or to another noun 
(= Latin ejus) ; e. g., bic Sonne DoUcnbct t^rc 9tcifc, t?ie sun 
completes its journey ; t^r 5lnb(i(f gicbt ben Sngcin ©tfirfc, tte 
aspect (i. e., the sight of it) gives strength to the angels (G.). 

1. Where an ambiguity might arise it should be avoided 
by the use of ber or berfelbe for the possessive that does 
not refer to the subject of the sentence ; e. g., cr t)erbr&n9te 
feinen SSruber unb trat an beffen Stefle (or an ©telle bedfe(6en), 
he crowded out his brother and took his (the brother's) plaoe; 
er befuc^te feinen So^n unb beffen i^rou, he visUed hi9 90n ond 
his daughter-in-law. 
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a. Snih an ambigaons possessiye as appears in the English he 
ordered his servard to polish his hoots can be avoided in German by the 
right use of the dative : cr befa^t feinem ©ebientcn ibm tie ©tiefel gu 
pni^en has reference to the master's boots, {t(i^ bie ©tiefel gu pu^eu, to 
the seryant*s own boots. But many would be content to say fetne 
©tiefel and let the ambiguity stand, as in English. 

2. Formerly fein might refer to a fem. noun, i^r being not yet in 
use as reflexive possessive. Traces of this usage survive in coUoqxual 
phrases ; e. g., hit ^a(S)t ^at feiite 9{i(^ttg!eit, the thing has its good side; 
feiu X^ov fennt {cbe ^^, every cow knows her own gate. 

a. Note further the stereotyped adverb feiner ^tit, meaning not 
only in his or its Ume, but in her time, in our timet or simply in due time; 
e. g., w'lx luaren fcincr 3ctt munterc S3urf^e, we were merry lads in our 
day. 

308. Archaisms and Irregularities. In popular poetry 
the possessiYe (of course uninflected) may follow its noun ; 
e. g., SRoIanb gebac^t' tm ^crgen fcfai = in feinem ^tgen, in his 
heart. 

1. The form 3^vo, in 3^ro SJ^aieftat, Tour Majesty, is an old gen. 
plu. of fte, introduced in quite modem times after the analogy of !Dero 
(§ 309, 5). It is used only in princely titles, and is either mas. or fem., 
sing, or plu. 

2. The comparison of a possessive, as in Goethe's nnn ifl ba9 meine 
meiner aid jematd, now mine is more mine than ever, is a bold poetic 
license. Ordinarily one would say me^r mein. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVES. 

309. Ser* (Supplementary to §§ 129-131). 

1. The inflection of bet was at first precisely that of the 
definite article, the long forms beffen, beren, benen, being of 
quite modem origin. Present usage prescribes beffen, 
beren, benen, when the pronoun is used absolutely, but ht9, 
htx, ben, when a noun follows ; e. g., b e 9 Slbeld ril^nte bic^, 
boast of that nobility (S.) ; infolge beffen, in onsequence of 
that. 

a. But ht9, htx, are used absolutely in compounds ; e. g., be^^alb, 
be^koegen (also beffentloegen), bergUic^en^etc Qth^ archaic exceptions 
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occur in the classics ; e. g., bed iDlrb 3u)>iter ergrimmt, at thai Jiq^ttr 
becomes wroth (6.) ; bie @egriin)art bed, ber bie 2)oitiifr koirft, Ae pretehCB 
of him ikat hurls the thunderbolts (S.). 

2. For the genitiye plural of ber the usual form is now 

beren, unless a relative clause follows^ in which case btrer 

is apt to be preferred, especially if the pronoun refers to 

persons ; e. g., bcrcn l^abe ic^ Dicle gcfammctt, I have cotteded 

many of them (G.) / bie SWiggunP berer, bie ba« llbcmtag 

metne^ @(ucfe^ beletbtgte, the Ul-vnU of those wham the excess 

of my happiness offended (W. ). 

a. ^ercr occurs before noble names even if there is no lelattre ; 
e. g., bad @c^(og berer Don ^teiii, the castle of the Von Stans, 

3. !Der is the pronoun most often used before a genitiye 
or phrase with Don, to take the place of a noun previouslj 
mentioned ; e. g., bie SBege ©ottc^ pnb Derfc^ieben t>on beiten 
bc^ SKcnfc^en, the mays of Ood are different from those of men; 
bie 93et)o(ferung Sonbon^ tfl grdger a(d bie Don $artd, greater 
than that of Paris. !Derj[entge also occurs in this use, but is 
not so good. 

4. 'I)ad, for bie referring to persons, is usnsdly contemptaons ; e. g,, 
bad id)(ciibcrt trie bie 3(^necfcn, those fellows dawdle like snaUs (8.). 

5. '^txo is an old gen. plu. once common in ceremonious addresB 
before high titles ; as ^ero ©nabeii, Tour (properly their) Oraee. 

310. The Componnds of ba do not refer to persons, 
but exceptions occur in familiar language ; e. g., cin ^aor 
Scrle, hjoriiber fie ftreiten tonnen, a brace offeUotos to quarrel 
about (G.) ; cin SSater ^attc brei So^ne, bat)on (cf. § 314) toot 
ber Sltefte f lug unb gefc^eit, three sons of whom the eldest was 
shrewd and clever (Gr.). 

1. A compound of ba should not stand as the antece- 
dent of a relative ; e. g., I thought of what you said = ic^ 
bac^te an ba€$ (not baranj, hjad bu fagtefl. 

2. Tmesis of a ba-compound is rare ; e. g., ba be^ilte mic^ @ott oor 
(= batjor be^iite m\^), God keep me from that. 

311. The Determinatives. Se'tjentge is an emphatic ber 
used to particularize the antecedent of a relative ; e. g., 
ba^ ijl berjentge, Don bem h)ir rcbetcn, that is tJie man toe were 
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talking about ; bicicttigc ^^cil^cit, bic \i) mtr l^erau^nel^ine, the 
(particular) liberty I take (Kant). 

1. ^I'crfc'Ibc must refer to something already known. It 
is a frequent substitute for er, ftc, c^ ; e. g., Stcinigfcitcn, 
bic cr Don SKariancn er^a(tcn obcr bcrfelbcn geraubt ^ttc, trifles 
that he had received from Mariane or stolen from her (G.). 

a. Some prescribe that berfetbe always be snbstitnted for the ace. ed 
governed by a preposition ; e. g., \i£L^ ^inb ifl !ranf ; Xoxx rootteu fiir 
ba^felbe f org en, toe vnUtake care ofii. Bnt others repudiate this rale 
and prefer fflr c8. 

6. Observe the contractions ont fctbcn 2^ag = on bemfctbcn 3^ag, gnr 
fctbcn ^tit = jn berfctbcn 3fit ; sometimes also gu biffcr (ieiicr) fctbcn 
3cit, at this (ihaf) selfsame time, @ctbig-, for fctb-/ is obsolescent. 

c. Stnunbbcrfclbc, one and the same, is best -written as one word with 
cln uninflected ; thus an cinunbbcmfctbcn 2^agc, rather than an ciiicm 
unb bcmfclbcn. 

<f. In ceremonious address <^icfelbcn, sometimes with prefixed ^od^, 
^od^fl, Mcv^ot^fl, may take the place of @ie. 

2. ©ofd^ is sometimes used, but not very elegantly, for 
bcrfclbc ; e. g., ic^ glaubc, mcinc (Scbanfcn finb tval)x ; ^)nlfctt 
®ic fofc^e, I believe my thoughJts are true ; test them (S.). 

3. The indeclinables {clbfl and fctbcr, while treated in Part I for con- 
venience with the personal pronouns, are not strictly of that class, 
since they do not denote a person, but emphasize pronouns of every 
person and also nouns. They may be regarded as a species of determi- 
natives. 

a. The two forms fclbfl and fctbcr do not differ in meaning, but fclbfl 
may be used adverbially = even, while fclber can not. Further, fclber 
always follows the word it emphasizes, while fclbfl may precede or 
follow. Cf. § 289, 2, 6. 

THE INTERROGATI7ES. 

312. 9Ser and toad never agree with a noun, seeming 
exceptions with ina^ being old partitive genitives which 
have lost an g ; e. g., toa^ 235unbcr(^), whai vx)nder ; ina^ 
leufcl! whai the deuce! Cf. § 253, 2, K 

1. SBcffcii is less used than whose ^ for MDhosepictwreisihait idiom 
prefers (referring to the person portrayed) xott ift bad auf bent ®Ube? 
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(referring to the owner of the picture) toem ge^Stt bad 9ttb? The fonn 
\r)t^ is rare except in compounds, bnt occurs adjectiyely ; e. g., tof^ 
tinned ber $err fei^ cf what mind the masler may he (G.). 

2. Oolloquially, not so often in literature^ load is nsed 
after prepositions that govern the dative ; e. g,, gu Xoa9 
taugt c^? whaJt is it good for f mit toad lami xS) btencn? how 
can I serve you f Here toogu and toomtt would be better. 
On the other hand toantm, toofiir, etc.^ are very often, but 
unnecessarily, substituted for um toad, fUr toad, etc. 

3. S33ad is very common in the sense of toantm ; e. g., 
toa^ rcttp bu f f c^ncttc ? why do you ride so fast (G.) t This 
toa^ is an adverbial accusative. 

313. 9SeI^ and toad fftr. The neuter toeld^ed is some- 
times used absolutely (Hke ed and bad) without reference 
to the gender or number of a following predicate noun ; 
e. g., bie @(tem fannen einen gangen Zaq, toet(^ed ber f^onfle 
9!atne fet, queried which was the most heaiUifvl name (Eiehl). 

1. SBad fur is always used adjectively ; tt)a8 filr ciii, usually so, bnt 
sometimes without a noun. In the latter case ein has pronominal 
inflection; e. g., ciu ®runb ifl c« aUerbing^, aber toad fflr einer! a 
reason it is to he surej hut what kind of one t 

THE RELATIVES. 

314. Set and toel^« S)er as relative is of secondary 
origin, having developed out of the demonstrative ber. 
Hence the frequent use of the latter, especially in folk- 
tales, where one would expect a relative ; e. g., ed toar ein* 
tna( ein alter Sonig, ber toar franf, he was sick, instead of ber 
tranf toar, wJw was sick. Of. also the example with babon in 
§310. 

1. The genitive singular of ber is beffen, beren, beffen, the 
genitive plural beren (not berer) and the dative plural betten ; 
but short forms, identical with those of the article ber, 
occur in the classics ; e. g., bie Srone, ber (for beren) metn 
gftrjl mij toiirbig ad^tete, the crown of which my prince 
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deermd me worthy (G.); bic ^il* unb Sfatberutifl^fcaft, bcr toh 
jliinbac^ bcbttrfcn (G.). 

2. The use of brr as 'componnd' relatiye (oontainmg its own ante- 
cedent) is not nncommon ; e. g., ad^I bcr nii4 Ucbt unb fennt, Ifl in 
ber ^ettCr aUis, he who loves and knovcs me is far away (G.). Snch a 
ber differs from tuer in that it refers to a particular antecedent. 

3. In early modem Oerman a relative is often preceded by atd; the 
effect being a subaudition of cause ; e. g., i^r ^abt bicfcn 9Kcnf(^cn ju mir 
brac^t; aid ber ha^ $ott abmenbC; ye have brought this man unto me as one 
that perverteth the people (Ln. )• Later this aid became all but pleonastic 
and has now gone ont of use, though common in Lessing and Gk>ethe ; 
e. g., ^enead, aid tDelc^er {t4 an beii btogen t^iguren ergo^et, Aeneas, who 
delights mihe mere figures (L.); aud bcm ^immtt, at« in tt>eI4em fie aUcttt 
9lu^e f^atttffrom ^ room in which alone she had peace (G.). 

315. 9Ser and toad* The implied antecedent of totx 
must be expressed (always after totx), if there is change of 
construction ; e. g., h)cr ni(^t bcnft, bcm toirb fic gefd^enlt, 
who does not think, to him ii is given (G.). Li other words;, 
lucr can stand only for bcr, bcr (not for bcm, bcr, nor for ben, 
bcr). 

a. The rule applies also to xoa^, but less rigidly, since the form toai 
is both nom. and ace; thus it is permissible to omit ba9 in tt>ad idi 
nic^t n)eig, (ba9) mac^t mi4 nid^t f)etg, what I don't know doesn't bother 
me; or even in toa9 mi4 nic^t brennt, (bad) blaf i4 nic^t, whai doesn*i 
bum me I don't hUno. 

1. Distinguish between the interrogative in n)er tonnte bad glauben? 
who could bdieve that t the indefinite relative in cd tfi h)a^r, tt>ad man 
au(^ glauben mag, U is true^ whatever one may think, and the exclama- 
tory indefinite in tt>er fo titt>a9 glauben !duute ! as if anyone could bdieve 
that! 

2. Li general toa^ is not used in referring to a definite 
noun, but exceptions occur in good writers ; e. g., bic Jlltctt 
tanntcn bad 2)ing ntc^t, toa9 totr $5flicl^tcit ncnncn, the ancients 
did not know the thing which we call politeness (L.). Con- 
Tersely, bad or luclc^cd is sometimes used for toad in referring 
to a sentence ; e. g., i^m l^attc man ^ilaricn bcflimmt, bad i^m 
fc^r tDO^t brfannt tuar, they had destined HUarie for him^ 
which ivas very weU known to him (G.). 
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3. The form tot9 is eidll sometmiefl used adjeetiYelj, jnst 
as often in the classics ; e. g,, toe^ @tattbe^ cr ait^ fetn 
tnodftt, of whatever station he might he. Without a noun toe^ 
is archaic, save in compounds. 

4. 2Ba9 referring to persons is not uncommon in famil- 
iar language ; e. g., fdil^ iibt ^S), koa^ etn SDtetfler tDtrben tmll, 
he who wishes to become a master practices early (S.). 

316. Kelative Adverbs. A compound of loo or toed is 
never positively required except when the antecedent is 
not a noun or pronoun ; thus in the book of which we were 
speaking, the task lam working upon, one may say bad 93ud^, 
Don betn^ t)on toe^em, or moDon; bie Slufgabe, an ber, wx 
Xot\i)tt, or tooran. But in he rises early by which he saves 
much time, one can only say toohwci), not bnrd§ koeb^ed, nor 
burd^ ba^, though bnrd^ totlift9 Wlittti would be permisaible. 
So also Of toar hanf, med^alb (not toegen beffen) i^ xddft 
fd^reiben lonntt, for which reason I could not Moriie. 

1. @o as relatiye is now archaic, but was once very common ; e. g., 
^etUg ifl bad ®t\t\^, fo bem ^iiitfiler @45it^eit gebtetet, holy is the law 
tchich, etc. (S.). 

2. An nntranslatable ba is sometimes added to a relatiye as a kind 
of generalizing particle ; e.g., totn ba biirflet^ whoever ttwrsta ; Itinvc, 
ber ^a bid^tet^ no one, who makes poetry (G.). But the nsage is now 
quaint. 

3. ^Qi and its compounds usually have demonstratiye force, rarely 
that of a relative ; as in bie ^txUvi, ba ic^ ito4 felbfl tm SBerben Xoax, 
the times when I myself was strU groioing (G.). ^tt>0 and toofelb^, rela- 
tive particles = tDO/ are archaic. 

THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

317. HU. The undeclined aO is most common before 
ber or a possessive in the nominatiye and accusatiye sin- 
gular, masculine and neuter ; e. g.^ aO ber ©d^metj, aU the 
pain ; aU ha^ ?ctb ; att feincn Summer. In the genitiye it is 
rare but occurs ; e. g, ber ^6)av0flaii oQ ntetner @Uldfettgteit, 
the scene of all my happiness (G.). 
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1. The form aOe occurs mostly after prepositions that 
govern the dative ; as Don aHe bctn, firmi aU that ; au5 attc 
bem ; tro^ aHe itrtu But it may stand as nominative ; 
e. g., aUc ia9 9?cigctt, aU the leaning (G.) ; aHe fctn 9Katninon, 
aU his wealth (S.). 

2. SlHc^ may mean everybody, as in aHc^ tangtc toic toH, 
everybody was dancing like mad (G.). It may also follow 
luer, toa^ and even totm, without change of form ; e. g.^ 
toer aded toax ia? who aU loas there? n)etn ade^ gabfi bu bad 
®eIb(Gr.)? 

3. KU does not admit of weak inflection : one says ber Sater unfer 
aUtt (not aUen) ; bad aQed^ bled ailed, nac^ bem aQem (better than aUen)* 
For aOenfaHd, see § 288, 1, a. 

4. In the classics aU sometimes = it\h, every; e. g., aller 3uflanb tfl 
Qiit, every eondUion is good (G.)/ bei a0em irbifd^en ^ing (S.) ; bie 
graneti aUed ©tanbed (G.). In these cases present nsage wonld prefer 
the sing, of jcb- or the pin. of ott. Cf. oUc 2^age, every day; aUt paax 
Wlmuttn, every few miniUes. Quite common are : ivir ^aben aQen 
@ninb, aUen ^nlag, every reason^ every occasion. 

5. In like manner early writers nse aU in the sense of gang, the whioU; 
e. g., atten 2B inter (Logan) ; burd^ ofled Scbcn (Frank). One wonld now 
say ben gangen SSinter, bur4 bad gan^e ^eben. Of. bie gange 9^a4t, aU 
vigU; gang Slmerifa, oK America. Bnt aQe SBett is still common, along 
with bie gange SBelt, for aU ihe voorld, tout le monde, 

6. After o^ne, aU and jcb- occur sometimes in the sense of Eng. any; 
e. g., o^ne aQeu (or j[ebeu) ^egriff, without any idea, 

7. Note fiinaUy the idioms in aQer ^ile, in aU haste; in aller S^ii^^ 
very early in the morning; also ed (ber SBcin, bie greube) ifl alle, i e., is 
dU gone; er n)irb fein bigc^en ®etb balb aQe mac^en, he wiU soon make an 
end of (run through) his UtUe money. 

318. @tn-« As pronoun etn- may take the place of (trgenb) 
jcmanb, some one, any one ; e. g., ba Itegt f c^on eincr tot, there 
lies some one dead (G.) ; ba fragt nietnanb, toad etner glaubt, 
what any one believes (S.). 

1. The neuter form ctnd may refer to a person ; e. g., nun 
fag* niir cind, now let some one tell me (G.) ; tocnn unfer eind 
am ©pinnen toar, when you and I were at our spinning (G.). 
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a. More often it is used, sometimes almost tintniiiflilalably, ma cog- 
nate object of ftngett; trtnten and other verbs ; e. g., eind flngeii, sing a 
song; eind trinten, take a drink; totiin bit bad SRfib^en fetmt, ha liebt 
fic cin« gum @pa6, shejxistfaUa in love for fun (G.). 

319. (Shtig- and its Synonyms. For the smgular of etmg- 

present usage prefers a substitute (ein, irgenb ein, eht totnxq, 
etlua^), but it is not uncommon in literature ; e. g,, aud 
gurc^t be« Jobc^ obcr f onfl cinigc« 35tngc^//rom/ear of death 
or some other thing (Claudius) / nad^ einiger $aufe, e^ter a 
short pause (G.); ntd^t ol^ne etttiged Sebenleti, no^ wiihout 
some hesitation, 

1. The pin. etnige implies, according to Qiimm, moirs than two bat 
less than five. For five or more one says me^rere, etne iRtnge, mature, 
Diele. The ill-sounding etnige nienige occurs in the sense of a/eto, bat 
a few is better denoted by einige alone, or else by eiit paar. Note the 
orthographic distinction in eiit paar SRinutfti, a few mmuiea, bat ein 
¥aar ©tiefet, a pair of boots. 

a, 6tU(^e, tvetd^e and ettoelc^e have the same meaning as eitttge, bat 
ettoeld^e is obsolete and etlid^e becoming so. 

2. (Sinige may precede a numeral ; e. g., etnige gwangig, Uoeniy odd. 
The article ein is sometimes used in a similar way ; e. g., etn a^t £agf, 
some eight days, 

3. 3Jle^re for me^rere is not good. For the phrase morgen ein 
3Jle^rc«, more to-morrow (L.), one would now prefer ntorgen me^r, 
2Bcitere8, or baS SBettere. 

320. Qitoa^, toa^, nic^td. Both n)a9 and ttma9 may 
mean something of importance ; e, g., la^t mii) au(^ etoa^ 
fcin, let me he something too ; fie riiftcn [xif {(^neO, benn fit 
bilnfcn fic^ x\)a^,for they think themselves ^some' (G.). 

1. The ace. of ti\x\a9 forms a common adverb = somewhalf a UtUe; 
e. g,, etn) ad !alt, somewhat cold. Distinguish therefore between ettoaS 
beffcr, sorrifirhat better, and ttxoa^ S3cf|cred, something better, 

2. Sflidjiii, though classed for convenience with pronominals, is 
really a Bubstantive— the gen. of niht = naughi, — which is still pre- 
served as a dat. in the phrases gnnic()te U)evDen, come to naught, and nttt 
nid)ten; by no means. In early modern German nict)t took a partitive 
gen.; e. g., unb l)attc ber ?icbc nic()t, and had not love, i, e., naught of 
love (Ln.). This construction still occurs in the phrase ^iet 1^ nieiued 
©leibenS \\id}t, there is no staying here for me. 
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321. SKfttt and its Compounds. 9Ran, from Ttaxm, like 
French on from homo, does not indiyidualize at all, whence 
it is never preceded by irgcnb, though it may approach 
the meaning of irgenb jetnanb ; e. g., man poijt, there is a 
knock, some one is knocking. Most often it is an indefinite 
representative of people at large, mankind, the public, as 
in man f agt, they say, it is said ; man f ommt gu fcl^n, man toiH 
am Kcbjlen fd^ann, people come to see, they tvish to gaze (G.). 

1. Again, man may take the place of a personal prononn of any 
person. €k)etlie often nses it for i(^ in describing his own doings, and 
interchanges it with toit in the same sentence. Tlaii {(^roeige is mnch 
the same, only less bmsqne, as fd^ioeige, fd^loeigt, or fd^toeigen @te. 
The policeman says totx ifl man? h)a9 tt>tU man ^ier? for who are ycut 
vihai do you UHint here f 

2. -demanb and ntemanb are compounds of man with ex- 
crescent b. For the dative and accusative present usage 
prefers the uninflected form, though the dative in em and 
(less often) the accusative in en, still occur. Their plural 
is supplied by einige and leine. 

322. Siel and toenig* With these words there is great 
freedom in the use of uninflected forms. Inflection is 
required only after ber or a possessive ; e. g., ba9 Dtele ®e(b, 
bad er beft^t, the large amount of money that he possesses ; 
tro$ feined bielen ©elbed ; mein SBeniged, my Utile. 

a. But roenig after ber or a possessive and in agreement with a 
nonn in the singular is not common. For fein UJcniged latent, his 
lUUe talent (G.), one would now prefer fciu geringcd 2^alent, ^ein Reined, 
or fetit bigc^en talent. 

1. Except after ber or a possessive, inflection prevails 
in the plural and genitive singular (where it may be 
needed to show case), non-inflection in the nominative 
singular, masculine and neuter ; elsewhere both are about 
equally common. Examples : fd^on Diele 2^age, these many 
days (S.); er ficut jtd^ Dteler ®^re, enjoys much honor; Dtel 
t^arm um nic^t^, much ado about nothing ; Diet ©efc^rei unb 
mentg SQSoQe, mueh noise and little wool; Diet S^an!, many 
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thomlea; tttit tneler 9RU^e; tntt toentg 2Bt$ imb Dtel Sel^ageit 
(G.) ; t)tcl ©rilgc l^at cr aufgctragcn (G). 

2. Sometimes inflectdon is associated with the idea of yarieiy ; e. g., 
id^ meiite nic^t t>icU9, fonberu Diel ; etn tDeniged, abet mit gleig ; Imean 
not (a lUUe in) much, but much {in litUe); a smaU qwxniXby, hut voUh care 
(lu). Stahr writes : ic^ f^aht t)ie(e9 gefe^en, ^ier unb ha audi ^itl, many 
things, here and there also much (of importance) ; toer t)teted bring t, ke 
who offers a great variety (G. ) ; t)iet ^ein^ mudi voine; t>itUt SBein, many 
kinds of wine. 



THE YEEB. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DETAILS ON CONJUGATION. 

323. ^a(ett and f eitt as Auxiliaries. All transitiye yerbs 
(including reflexives)^ the modal auxiliaries and many in- 
transitiyes are conjugated with ffahtXL 

1. With ayery few exceptions (blciben, gefd^el^, geltitgett, 
gliiden, fetn), the yerbs that form their perfect tenses with 
fetn contain the idea of transition from one place or con- 
dition to another. They either denote literal motion, as 
ge^cn, fommcn, or else a change of status, as altent, berflen, 

a. Often this idea of change is given by a prefix, and thus we may 
have a compound conjugated with feiti; while the simple verb takes 
^abcn ; e. g., fc^lafcii, sleep, and ciiifcfttaf en, /aZi asleep; jlc^cn, stand, and 
erfle^en, arise. Such compounds are quite numerous and only a few 
specimens of them are given in the list below. The most important 
of the verbs that take f etti are, then, the following, together with their 
intransitive compounds : 



alterti, grow old. 
auffle^en, arise. 
begegncn, meet, 
berflcn, hurst. 
blciben, remain. 
cilcn, hurry. 
entfc^laf eii, faU asleep, 
crfd^cincn, appear. 
cvtrinfen, drown. 
crtDaci^eii, awaken. 
fo^ren, go. 



fallen, /oZ^ 
Picgen,^. 
flic^en,.^ 
flitit\x,flow. 
\o\Qtn, foUow. 
frlercn, freeze. 
gebet^en, thrive. 
ge^cn, go. 
gelingen, succeed. 
genefen, recover. 
gefc^e4en,Aa|>pen. 



gleiten, glide. 
glilcfen, succeed. 
Kimmen, climb. 
Kettem, clamber, 
fommen, come, 
Iriec^en, creep, 
laufen, run. 
quellen, gushfartk. 
xti\tn, set out. 
xtittn, ride, 
rettnen, run. 
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xinmn,flow, f\xittn,8ink, t>tvatmm, grow poor. 

fci^citcrn, he wrecked. fpringcn, spring. Der^ungern, starve. 

\diUi(iien, creep, fteigcn, dMb. tt>a^\tn, grow. 

f(^mcl3cn, melt. jlcrbcit, die. totiditn, recede. 

ft^rcitcu, stride. flflrgeu, rush. xotvhtn, become. 

\6^tt>immin, swim. txtttUfStep. 3ie^en,jMi55. 
fiin, be. 

b. Intransitiyes that do not come under any of these heads are con- 
jugated with ^aben. This is the case not only with verbs which con- 
tain no idea of motion, as fc^tafen, sleep, but also with verbs of motion 
that denote simply a verbal activity, without any idea of transition from 
one point to another. Verbs of motion that are usually of this charac- 
ter are omitted from the list above. 8uch are, e. g., ^upfeii, hop ; Inleen, 
kned; raitfc^en, rusHej fc^tuanfen, waver; fci^mcbcu, sweep; tangcn, (Icmee. 
But any of these may take fein, if they express transition; e. g., ber 
35ogel i|l burci^S gcnflcr geppft, ha,s hopped through tJie window. 

c. On the other hand several of the verbs in the list above may take 
fjobtn if the tense denotes simply a verbal activity, or a temporal, rather 
than a local, relation ; e. g., bie ^oben fc^on tt)a9 ^tdjt9 gefprungen,Aav6 
danced a good bit (G.), but one would say ftnb tn^ SBaffer gefprungen, 
have leaped into the toater ; er ^Qt t)iel geretfl, he has traveled mudi, but er 
ifl nac^ $arid gereifl, has set out for Paris; bad ^inb fjat evfl ^eute ge* 
gangen, has never waUced untU to-day, but ifl ^cute t)on einetn @tn^I 
gum onbcrn gcgongen, waJOced from one chair to the other; ic^ l^oiht cine 
@tunbe gerittcn, Irod/efor an hour, but i^ bin aufs ?anb geritten, rode 
into the country; t^ fidht fovtgcfa^reit, I coniinued, but ic^ bin fortge* 
fa^rcn, Iwent away. 

d. The general principle regulating the use of ^aben and fein is 
simple: ^aben calls attention to a verbal action, fein to the state or con- 
dition that has resulted from the action. There is, however, much con- 
fusion of the two auxiliaries, fein being often used where the rule would 
call for ^abcn; ct Goethe's ifl Did gcrcifl {faust, L 3019). Even fttfitn, 
fi^eu and Uegru are sometimes conjugated with fein« On the other 
hand, bcgcgnen and folgen occur with ^abcn. 

324. Omission of the Auxiliaries. The auxiliaries of 
tense are often omitted at the end of a dependent clause; 
e. g., ba^jenige, toa^ tutr Don anbern ge^5rt (sc. I^aben), that 
tchich we have heard from others (G.)/ ba^ ifl int ^elb bcrfcfbe 
9tain, too totr bereinfl gcgangcn (sc. finb), the ddfmme tract 
where we once walked. 
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a. In this -way it is often possible to avcnd an xinplettMait ooneiir- 
rence of aimliaries ; e. g., ber @ieg, ben er emtngen (l^tte), l^tte be* 
tuieffH/ bag — , the victory he had won had proved that — ; toad bomit 
gemonnen tDorbeu (mar)^ toar uiibebeuteub, %Bhai had "been gakned by AI9, 
was insigrdficard, 

h. The freqnent omission of the auxiliary is characteristic of oertein 
authors, e. g. , Lessing, Goethe, Eichter. With writers on style the matter 
is a moot-qnestion, some advocating, others disapproving, the ^haUe- 
war style. ' In general it is not well to omit the auxiliary if an ambigtiity 
of mode or tense wdnld result. On the other hand, in such a sentence 
as the following, quoted by Wustmann, the two final toar's would be 
intolerable: ba bie ^tii, fiir bie ba9 ^erren^aud gerofi^lt toorbeu (xoax), 
abgelaufen tvar, sinoe the time had expired for vbhich the Bouse qf Lords had 
been chosen. 

325. Periphrastic and Causal Auxiliaries. Standard 
German recognizes no auxiliary corresponding to English 
do in 1 do believe, I did think, etc,, but tl^un is so used in 
dialect and the usage is more or less reflected in litera- 
ture; e. g., bie %ugen t^ten t^m flnten, his eyes sank, i e., did 
sink (G.); (ic^) t^at i^n rcc^t l^crjltd^ Kcbcn, I loved him right 
heartily (G.). 

a, %\)Vi\\ as auxiliary usuaUy has pret. ind. t^fit, not t^at* See the 
examples above. 

1. !^a{fen, let, is sometimes called a causative auxiliary, 
but its meaning may be permissive as well as causal; e. g., 
lag tnic^ ge^cn auf beiner Spur, let me go upon thy track (per- 
missive) / bie SKutter ttc§ eincn ^faffcn lommcn, had a priest 
come (causal) ; xij taffc tntr tncincn Hermann nid^t fc^elten, I 
will not let my Hermann be scolded (G.). 

a. On the peculiar passive use of the active inf. after laffett; as in the 
last example, see § 3GG, 1, a. 

b. SKa^cn, mdkey also occurs as causative auxiliary: e. g., tljr ^abt 
mi(^ tt)eibti(^ fd)n)i^en madden, you have made me sweat vigorously (G.). 

326. Omission of the Augment ge« 

1. The prefix ge was not at first a necessary element of the perfect 
participle. In composition with verbs the particle had various func- 
tions, one of which was to give a 'perfective' meaning; e. g., doder 
havtbtman gdas den brief , when the captain had read the letter, the preterite 
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gdas denoting the completion of the action. Becoming thus associated 
with the idea of completed action, the particle attached itself more and 
more to the perfect participle and finally became a regular ' sign ' of 
that form. 

a. The above statement sofficientiy explains the occasional occur- 
rence in the classics of snch participles as fuiiben, for gefunben; fommen, 
for getotntneu, etc. They are survivals. 

2. At present the following classes of verbs regularly form their per- 
fect participle without ge : 

a. Inseparable compounds and verbs in ie'rett, — because of a feeling 
that ge should not immediately precede an unaccented syllable. 

6. The modal auxiliaries, and also ^ci^cn, l^clfcn, (affen, fc^cn, when 
the participle occurs in connection with an infinitive ; e. g., ic^ j^dbt e9 
ni(^t t^un lonneii, I have not hem Me to do it; tx ^at nn(^ rufeu laffrn, 
he has had me caUed, The old participle of these verbs looks and sounds 
like an infinitive ; for which reason several weak verbs that have fol- 
lowed their analogy put the infinitive in place of the participle when an 
infinitive precedes. Such are, quite regularly, ^oreit; which seems to 
have followed fe^fn, and sometimes also bvauc^en, le^ren, moc^en and 
Icrncn ; e. g., id^ ^abc fageii ^oxtWflhave heard say; \6) ^attc i^u tennen 
lemen, I had learned to know him; i^r ^abt tnid^ fci^tDi^en mac^eiv you 
have made me sioeat (6.). 

e. ^erben in the passive voice, to avoid two concurrent forms with ge« 

d. Certain adjective compounds, as ^auSbacfen, hom&^Hxkedf homely 
(badfen instead of gebacfen) ; ^albloac^fen, half-grown. 

327. XTse of the Connecting Vowel and the Endings. The 
rules in § 176 present the normal usage of to-day, but 
there are many exceptiona Solemn or stately diction 
tends to long forms, easy talk to short, while the poet 
may take advantage of either for his meter's sake ; e. g., 
rebfl bu t)on einem, ber ba lebet (S.) ? tc^ l^abe gelebt unb geliebet 
(S.) ; bte fd^5ttfle Sungfrau fifeet (Heine) ; bcgreife nic^t, toa^ er 
an vxxx ftnb^t (G.). Here the normal forms would be: tebefi, 
lebt, gclicbfe ftfet, finbet. 

1. In talk it is usual to drop the connecting vowel e in the pres. ind. 

2. sing, after a sibilant (contrary to § 176, 3). In such cases ttie { of 
the ending fl is also dropped and the form becomes identical with the 

3. sing. ; thus bu.tDif^t, instead of luifc^efi ; bu {\t% for Uefefl ; bu lagt. 
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for Idfieft ; bu ft^t, for ft^efl. In the pret. Boch contraotions (bit afit, for 
bit ageft, from efieit) are much more rare. 

a. So too a final t of the stem is not heard (though it is best to 'write 
it) before ft ; i e., ^dltfl, giltfl, pc^tfl, are pronotmced, nstiallyy ffil% 
gilfl; fid)|"t. 



2. In the imv. 2. sing, the ending e belongs properly to all 
verbs. If, therefore, it is omitted, an apostrophe is proper; a g., Ueb' 
fotang bu licbcu fannfl; folg' imr bcm altcn@pru(^ (G.). But fa|p, pttfP, 
and the like, become fag; preg. 

a. Strong verbs have no ending in the imv. 2. sing, after a radioal t 
or ie changed from e ; thns ^i(f, tritt, lied. In other cases the use of the 
final 6 is in large measure optional. It is qnite nniformly omitted in 
!omm, Ia6 tiud laiif. In bei6(c), flic6(c), gc^(e), fiaU(t), fouf(f), WlttKe), 
fd)Iog(c), fd)ici(c), fd&tt)cig(c), flc^c), ilo6(c), t6u(c), trag(e), jlc^c), the 
omission of e is at any rate so common that no apostrophe is needed. 

h. Strong verbs with radical e that have vowel-change in the pies. 
ind. should have it also in the imv. 2. sing. ; but trete for tritt, nel^tne 
for nitnm, ineffe for mig, and other snch substitutions of weak for 
strong inflection, are common in good writers. 

3. In early modem German a spurious final e is sometimes fonnd in 
the pret. md. 1 . and 3. sing, of strong verbs ; as fa^e for f o^. 

328. Strong and Weak Conjugation. 

1. As in the case of nouns, so in that of verbs, the terms * strong' and 
* weak ' were introduced by Grimm. They were intended to contrast 
those verbs which form their pret. by means of an internal vowel- 
change, thus seeming to rely upon their own inner 'strength', with 
those which have the ^ weakness ' to rely upon foreign aid in the shape 
of a suffix. The terms are fanciful, but convenient and in universal 
use. They arc at any rate better than ^ old ' and ' new ', and far better 
than * irregular' and 'regular'. 

2. The characteristic * ablaut ' of strong verbs (sometimes translated 
by gradaiiouy as umlaut is by muiatUm), is a definite series of changes 
undergone by the radical vowel in different forms derived from the 
same root. It is by no means confined to verbs; thus with binbeit, banb, 

gcbimbcii, cf. the nouns S3inbc, ^aiib, SBuiib. 

3. The vowel-change of the pres., in strong verbs, is always a 
species of umlaut, though it is not alwaj-s marked by the modem sign 
of umlaut. It is due (cf. § 21) to the former presence of an i in the end- 
ings of the 2. and 3. sing. Thus bu trdgfl, er tragt, represent an earlier 
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du iragis{{), er tragit; whereas the forms now without mnlant had no i 
in the en<Ung : id) trage, from ih tragu, toir tragen, from toir tragem(es), 
etc. 

a. Verbs with radical ie formerly made a pres. ind. 2. and 3. sing, 
andan imT. 2. sing, in eu ; e. g., fleugfl, P^ugt, instead of fliegfl, f^i^gt/ 
from fliegen ; treuc^fl, freuc^t, instead of friec^fl, Ixitdit, from Irie^en. 
These archaic forms are often met with in the classics. 

4. In Old and Middle German the pret. of most strong Terbs had 
two different ablant-stages, i. e., two different radical vowels, one for 
the sing., the other for the pin. ; thns ich sang, I sang, bat voir sungen, 
we sang; ich reU, I rode, bat wvr riien, we rode. In modem German the 
Towel of the sing, has osoally preyailed for the entire tense. In some 
cases, however, the vowel of the plo. was transferred to the sing. (of. 
Eng. I sang and I sung), giving rise to doublets, such as 14 fionb and 
i(ii flunb. Snch doable preterites were once common, and one of them, 
U)arb, tDurbe, still survives. SSarb is more stately and bookish than 
tDurbc. 

a. The secondary vowel of the pret. is much more apt to appear in 
the subj. than in the ind. ; thus while ic^ flurb, from flerben, no longer 
occurs, id^ flfirbC; is common. It even has the advantage of id^ ftSitht, 
in that it is not liable to be confounded by the ear with id^ flerbe. There 
are many such cases. 

329. Ablant Classes. 

1. It is impossible to draw up a classification of strong verbs that will 
appreciably facilitate the learning of their forms. They must simply be 
memorized one by one. The only classification that is of any use (and 
its value is scientific rather than practical) is that which groups to- 
gether those verbs which originally had the same series of vowel- 
changes in their principal parts. Such a group is called an ablaut class. 

2. There are in all seven such classes. Since, however, the classifi- 
cation is based primarily upon the older forms, which have undergone 
great changes with the lapse of time, it can not be made fully intelli- 
gible without detailed historical explanations which lie beyond the scope 
of this work. (Consult Brandt's German Orammar, §§ 122 ff. and 459 ff.) 
In the subjoined scheme is given, first, the vowel of the inf. ; then, 
after the first dash, the vowel of the pret., and after the second dash 
the vowel of the perf . pplc. The statistical numbers refer to the list in 
§ 331. The classes, then, are as follows: 

Class I : Ablaut ci — I, ie, — I, le; e. g., reiten, ritt, geritten ; bleiben, 
blieb, gebliebetu 43 verbs. 
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Class n : Ablaut Ic, ft, au, — o — o ; e. g., flicgeii, ftog, geflofTeii ; Ifl* 
gen, log, gclogen ; faufcn, foff, gcfoffeiu 33 yerbs. 

Class ni: Cfi, — a short — u shorty o short ; e. g,, koerfett, tDorf, ge* 
njorfcn ; binbcn, haxih, gebunbcn. 47 verbs. 

Class IV : Ablaut e, a — a long — o; e. g., brec^ett, brac^, gebroc^en ; 
geborcn, gebar, gcboren. 16 verbs. 

Class V: Ablaut i, c, it, — a long — c ; e. g., bitten, bat, gebetett ; 
gebcn, gab, gegeben ; liegen, lag, gelegen. 15 verbs. 

Class VI : Ablaut a — u — a; e. g., fa^ren, fu^r, gefa^rem 16 verbs. 

Class Yil : Vowel-change which looks like ablaut, but is not ; a, an, 
ei, 0, u — ic — a, au, ci, o, n; e. g., faUen, fiet, gefoHen; laufen, (icf, ge* 
taufen ; jiogcn, flicg, gcjlogen. 18 verbs. 

Remark. A few verbs have passed out of the class to which they 
originally and properly belong. Thus beQen, hark, formerly made prelb 
boll, pple. geboUcn. But ball early gave way to boU (with the vowel of 
thepple.), and beUen, boQ, gcboQen, does not conform to any of the 
seven classes as above given. In the list below such cases are denoted 
by a bracketed number ; e. g., bcQen [III] means that the yerb onoe 
belonged to Class lU. 



330. Irregular Weak Verbs. Nine weak verbs have in 
the preterite and perfect participle a vowel-change which 
looks like ablaut. These are : 



Inf, 


PreLind. 


Perf, pple. 


Pree.8«W, 


brennen, bum, 


brannte. 


gcbronnt, 


brennte. 


briugen, bring. 


brad^te. 


gcbrad^t, 


brSd^te. 


benfcn, think, 


bad^te. 


gcbod)t, 


ba^te. 


biinfen, seern,, 


beucf)te, 


gebeud^t. 


bend^te* 


fcimen, know. 


fonntc, 


gctannt. 


fenntc. 


neunen, name. 


nanntc, 


genannt. 


nenntc. 


rcnncn, run. 


ramitc, 


gerannt, 


rennte. 


fenben, send. 


faubtc, 


gefanbt. 


fenbetc. 


njeubcn, turn, 


hjanbtc, 


gciraiibt, 


toenbete. 



a. buiifcn, fenben and hjcnben are often regular; brentteit, fettnen, 
nennen and reiincn, rarely so. 

1. The only other weak verbs that present any irregularities are 
^abeii (§ 171), the modal auxiliaries (§ 189) and ttJiffen (§ 190). 
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331. List of Strong Verbs. 

The following list is meant to contain all the Terbs of late modem 
Grerman that have any strong forms. After the principal parts is given, 
first, the pres. ind. 2. sing., from which the 3. sing, can nsnally be got 
by simply dropping f of the ending (I; thus, bu badf fl, cr bficf t. "When- 
ever the 3. sing, cannot be got in this way, as in bu Qi\t% tv gitt, it is 
given separately. Next comes the pret. snbj. 1. sing., and then the imv. 
2. sing., the latter distinguished by an [!]. The Boman numeral gives 
the ablaut class to which the verb belongs or belonged (§ 329, remark). 
Obsolete forms are enclosed in [ ], forms that are not to be recom- 
mended in (). For beginuen, Dcrbcrbcn, etc., see under -ginncn, -bcrbcu. 

f^adtn, hake, hnt, gebacfcn ; bacffl ; billc ; bacf(e)! VL — Often weak 
throughout, except that there is no pple. gebadft. ^ut has short lu 
©cbaden without gc occurs in ^auSbatfcn, ueubacfcn, etc. 

sbattn, sbar, *borcn ; *bicrfl or *barfl ; *barc; *bicr! or^borel IV. — 
Only in gcborcn, give hirih to (earlier geberen, whence gcbicrjl, gcbicrt, 
gebter I), ©ebare as pret. subj. is avoided, being like the pres. 

»ei§eii, hiie, bifi, gcbiffcn ; bctgCeRt, bcigt ; biffc; bci6(c) I I. 

CeHeil, 6arfc, [bott],[geboIIcn]; [bittfl]; [bsnc] ; [bifll] [m.]— Now 
always weak, but strong forms occur in the classics. Grimm wrote: eiit 
$unb beQt no4 ^eute, roit tv in flnfang ber @(i^o|)fung boll, with weak 
pres. and strong pret. in the same sentence. 

fdtT%tn, hide, borg, geborgeit ; birgfl ; biirge or bSrge; btrg I (berge I). 

in. 

fSttfitn, hurst, barjl [borfl], gcborfleu ; birflejl or bir|l, birfl; bSrflf or 
barflc; birfl! HL — Often weak throughout. 

Stegen, hend, bog, gcbogcn ; bicgfl [bciigfl] ; b5ge ; bicgc I [bcug I] n. 

^itUn,offer, bot,gcbotcn; bictefl [bcutfl, beat] ; bStc; bictel [bcuti] H. 

StnUeit, hind, banb, gebunben ; binbefl; banbe ;«binbel HL 

»itteil, ask, bat, gcbctcn ; blttcfl ; bate ; bittc I V. 

»Ittfeii, Wow, bUc«, geblofcn ; blofCcRt, btafl ; blicfc ; MafCe)! VIL— 
Sometimes weak in pres. The pret. blu9 (Claudius) is jocose. 

fSltihtn, remain, blicb, gcblieben; blcibjl; bUebc; blctb(c)I L 

fbltid^tn, 'Mi6), Midftn; ^blcid^fl; »bU(^e; »blcic^(c) I L— Strong only 
in ei'blcid)cn, oevbleic^en, turn pale, die, which may be weak in the pret. 
Sleic^eii, hleach, is weak. 

Sraten, roast, brlct, gebratcn; bratfl, brot; brlctc; bratel vn.— 
Sometimes weak, but no gebratet. 

!6rr4eii, hreak, hxad), gebro^eii; brid^fl ; brSd^e ; bric^I (breeze!) 
IV.— S^abebred^en, murcler (a language), is weak : rabebre(4te, gerabe* 
brc(^t. 
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^(beildeti, ^bte^, ^bie^en ; ^bei^fl; *btel^e; 'bei^I L— Only in geM^^, 
thrive, 

sberHetl, 'barb, *borbcn; =birbfl; »bilrbcor*b5rbe; *birt! HL — Only 
in Derberben, ruin, he ruined, which is apt to be weak when traiiaitiTe. 
Serberbt means morally corrupt^ ein Derberbted $erg, but tin t)erborbeuer 
(PankrupS) ^aufmaniu 

^m^tn,hire, bang, flcDmtgcit ; blugfl; binge! ILL— Originally, and 
still nsnally, weak. Fret. snbj. always btngte, not baiige, nor bfingr. 
^ebingen, stipukUe, is usually weak, always so in the ppl. adj. bebittgt, 
conditioned, 

^effbf n, thresh, bvafcf) or brofd), gebrofdftcn ; brif^CfD^ brlfc^t ; brSfc^e 
or l)rofd)e ; brifc^ ! IIL — Often weak. 

sbrtf §f It, *bro6, 'broffcn. Only in ocrbriefi'it, vex, which is hardly used 

except in the 3. sing. ; ocrbricgt [^brcufitj ; DcrbrSffc IL 

Xxin^tn, press, brong [brung], gcbrungcn; bringil; brSnge [briiiige]; 

bringc ! in. 

(fffcn,eaf, a6, gegcffcii ; tffcfl or igt, ifit; oge; ifi! (cffc!) V. — @f. 
rffcu contracted to gcffcii (cf. Fhust, 1. 2838), where ge ceased to be felt 
as a prefix, and so was prefixed anew. 

{^a^rrn, go, fiif)r, gcfaf)reu ; faf)r|l ; ffl^rc ; fo^rc! VL 

Soaen,/aZZ, fiel, gefaUeii ; foUfl; fiele; fattcl Vn. 

Songen [fafteii], catch, fing (fieiig), gcfongen ; fangfl [fa^fi]; pngc 
(peiigc) ; faiige! Vn. 

^t^Un, fight, fod)t, gefoc^tcn ; p(i)t(c)fl, flc^t; foc^tc ; flc^t! [III.]- 
Soinetimes weak. 

.fe|Ult,=fal)I, .fo^Ieu; =ficl)in ; -fb^Ie or --ffi^Ie ; =fie^t! Mf^c!) IV. - 
Only in befe^Icu, command, and cmpfe^Ien, recommend, ge^Ien, faU, is 
weak. 

Sinbrn, find, fanb, gefunben ; finbefl ; fanbc ; finbe ! ILL 

glecftteit, ^aid, f(ocf)t, geftoc^tcu; ^W(t)% ^W\ p(^tc ; flid|t: 
[HI.] — Sometimes weak. 

sfleiftcn, =fli6, ^fliffeii; =flei6(ej)t, .fteigt; *fliffc; -flcigc! L— Only in 
jtt^ bcfleigcn, attend to. 

Slicgen,/2/, flog, geflogeii; fliegfl [fleugfl] ; Pge ; fllcgcl [fleug II n. 

gUe6cn,/ee, flot), gcfIot)eu; flictift [fleuci)fl]; P^c; flie^e! Ifleii*!] H. 

%\\t%txi,fi^. fto6, geftoficii ; flie6(ei)t [flcufet], picgt [flciigtl ;P6ffc; 
Piege ! [fleiifi !1 n. 

grogen, a."?/c, fragte (fnig), gcfragt; frngfl (frdgft); fragtc; frage! VI. 
— A weak verb that has developed strong forms after the analogy of 
jc^Iogcn and trageii. But the weak forms are better. 
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Sftefff n, eat (said of animals), frag, gcfrcffen ; friffefi or fri§t, frigt ; 
frajjc ; fri6! (freffe !) V. — A compound of t)cr and effen. 

%titttn, freeze, ^xox, ^i^toxtn; frievfl; frorc ; fricrc! H. 

iBaxtn, ferment, gor, gegoren ; gievfl ; gore ; [gicr!] [IV.}— Usualty 
weak, especially in the fignrative sense be perturbed. 

®thtn, give, gab, gegcbeu ; giebfl (gibfl) ; gfibc, gicb ! (gib!) V. 

iBt^tn, sro,ging (gicng), gegangcn ; gc^jl ; gingc (gicngc) ; gc^ ! TIL 

®fltetl, be worth, gait, gegoltcu; gittfi, gilt; gSltc or gfiltc; gift! 
(gelte!) HI. 

'gfffeit, =ga6, »gcffen; *giff(eOt or .gigt, -gigt; *ga6c; »8l8I tgcffel) 
V. — Only in t)cxQe^n\, forget, 

®ititn,pour, go6, gcgoffcn; giegCcOt [gcufit], giegt [geugt]; g5ffe; 
gicfic! [gcufi!] n. 

«gtnnfti, «gann, *gonnen ; -ginnfl ; s^gonnc or .gonne ; »ginne ! HL— 
Only in begiitneii, begin, ^egonnte for begann, occurs in the classics. 

@Iei4etl,6e/tfcc, glic^, geglidien; gIcid)P; glid^c; glcid)e! L— Usually 
weak in the transitive sense make like. 

eitiitn, shine, glifi, gegliffen ; glei6(ef)t, gtcigt ; gtiffc ; gtcige ! L— 
Now nsnally weak, bat little used in any form. 

©lettctl, SrZide, glitt, geglitten; gleitcil; gtittc; gleite! L— SometimeB 
weak. 

^limmen, glimmer, glomm, geglommen ; gitmmfl ; glomtne ; glUmnel 
[in]. — Sometimes weak. 

(Bxahtn, dig, grub, gegraben ; grobfl ; grilbe ; grabc ! VL 

®retfftl, seize, griff, gegriffeii ; greifft ; griffe ; grcife ! L 

©tcitictl, srrin, [grinii], [gegrimien]; grcinfl; [griune] ; grcinel L— 
Now weak, and nsed only in the sense of tiMne, cry, 

QaXttn, hold, ^tett, ge^alteu ; ^altfl, Wt ; ^ielte ; t)a(te ! YH. 

Qan^tn, hang, ^Ing (^icng), ge^ongcn; ^augfl ; ^inge (^irage); 
I)aiige! YII. — There is also a weak ^angen, which, like l^angen, is 
both transitive and intransitive. 

Qantn, hew, bieb, ge^aucn ; ^oufl; ^iebc; ^ouc! YIL— $leb is for 
^ieiu ; there is no change of stem, as in gc^en, ging. 

^eHftl, raise, ^ob or Ijnh, geboben; ^ebjl , ^ubc or 1^5be; ^be I [VI.) - 
The old pple. ge^abeu survives in er^aben, exalted, 

Qtiitn, caU, be catted, IjicB, gc^eigeu ; 5ei6(ef)t, ^etgt ; ^iefie ; ^eifie ! 

vn. 

ftelfeil^Wp, ^a(f,ge^o(fcu;^iIfil; liulfcor^lfc; iUfI (^clfrn OX 
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Heiffii, 9ii<»»Tel. [Kff], [getiffen] ; Wffl; IKffel; Wfel 

always weak. 

ftWtn, choose, tor, gefoten ; tieKeOt ; f5re ; titfe I n. — Often weak. 
Cf. lurcn. 

ftUeUrn, deave, tlob, geftoben; tliebfl; tlSbe; Kiebel n.-:-IT8iiany 
weak, and little used in any form. 

ftlimmtu, dinib, nomm, genommen; fltnnnfl; KSnnne; fliinme! 

[in. 1— Often weak. 

Itliu^tn, sound, tlang, geftungen; Ilingfl; Kfinge; flinge! 
Often weak. 

ftne ifen, pinch, fniff, gclniffcn ; fneifft ; ftiiffc ; fneifc ! 
weak. 

ftntlptn, pinch, [Inippl, [gc!nlp^)cn] ; fnclpfl; [fnt^Jpe] ; Intiptl I.— 
Now always weak, ^neipeii, drink, is weak. 

ftommr n, come, tarn, getotntnen ; fotnmfi (fSmnifl) ; tfitne ; fomm 1 
[TV.]— ^5mmfl, fommt, axe common in the classioB, bnt tomm^# fommt, 
are to be prefeired. 

ftreifArn, scream, IrlW, gcfrif^cn; freiM(eOt, frelWt; Mf^e; 

Ireifc^c ! I. See under Ireifien. 

ftxtlitn, scream, [frig], [gefriffen] ; !rcl6(ef)t, frcifit ; [hriffcl ; freigc! 
I.— Both frei§en and frcifd^cu, related words, are often weak, frei^n 
now regularly so. 

ftneAf n, creep, fro(§, gcfroc^en ; lric(^(l [Ircut^p] ; Md^t ; frieze ! 
[!rcuc^!J II. 

ftnxtn, choose, for, ge!oren; fiirfl; !5re; f lire I IL— Often weak. 
The pret. lor, of !ic{cu, gave rise to the spurious present liiren. 

Sabfti, load, tub, gclaben ; Idbfl, Idbt ; lube ; (abet YI.— Sabeii, invUe^ 
was at first weak, but early became confounded with labeit, load. Both 
now prefer weak forms in the pres., strong in the pret. 

gttffctl, let, lieil, gelaffcn ; loffcfl or lafit, tSgt ; tiefic ; log I VH. 

gttltfctl, run, lief, getaufen ; iQuffl (lauffl) ; Uefc ; lauf 1 VH. 

SftHfn, suffer, litt, gelitten ; teibeil ; Utte ; leibel L~(SntIeiben and 
oerleiben, from ?eib, are weak. So is bemitleiben, pUy, from aXitlelb. 

M^tn, lend, \U\), gcttet)en ; lei^fl ; lie^e ; lei^e ! L 

gefctl, read, (a«, gelefen ; UeKcf)t, liefl; lafc; Ue«I (Icfel) V. 

iBiegett, lie, he sUuated, tag, gefcgen ; licgil ; I5gc ; liegc I V. 

*\itttn, *lor, »loren ; 4ier|l ; 4ore ; 4ier I 11.— Only in Jotvlintn, lose, 

""lingrn, *taug, ^ungen ; 3. sing. =Iingt ; »langc. HI.— Only in ge« 
Ungen, succeed, and nuglingen, fail. Used impersonally. 
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iBofftctl, go oul, put out (of a light), tofd^, getofd^cn ; Uf<W«Dt. \i^\t ; 
\b\djt ; Iif(§ I [in.] — Often weak, especially, when transitiTe. OrigiD. 
ally tefc^en, whence Iifd)cfl, lifc^t, lifc^ I 

Sngen, lie, speak falsely, log, gcfogcn ; (ugfl ; logc ; luge I n. 

Wla^Un, grind, [mu^l], gema^len ; [ma^Ip] ; [mu^tcl ; maifit I VL— 
Now weak, except gcma^Ien. 

SReiHf n, shun, mith, gemteben ; meibep ; miebe ; metbe I L 

Wltlftn, mUlc, tnolf, gemolfeu ; milffl ; tnolfe ; mil! I [HI].— Now 
nsnally weak. 

SReffen, measure, mofif gemeffen ; miffefi or mifit, mlgt; ntfifie; tntgl 
(mcffci) V. 

9lt^mtn,take, tia^m, genommen; titmmfl; nS^me; nimml (nel^mel) 
IV. 

^nrfen, *no«, *nefcn ; ^nefCeOt, *nefl ; »nfifc ; •nefe I V.— Only in gene- 
fen, recover, 

*titf §f n, *no6, moffcn ; *nit^(t[)t, *nit%t ; -noffe ; .niegc I IL— Only 
in geniegcn, enjoy. 

WtiUn, whistle, ppff, geppffen ; pfcif jl ; pm ; ^)fcifc I I 

Vfit^tn, attend to, J)flog [pflagl, gepflogcn ; <)flcgfl ; <)floge [pftfige] ; 
))flege 1 [IV.] — ^Weak in the sense of nurse, or he aecastomed. 

%xt\\tn, praise, ^)ric«, gcpricjcn ; preif(e|)t, <)reifl ; <)ricfc ; )^xt\\t\ L— 
Sometimes weak. 

Cnellftl, gush forth, quofl, gcquoflen ; quiflft ; quSHe ; qutH I [HL]— 
!S)u quiUfl, er quiUt, early gave rise to a weak quiUetu OneQen, soak, 
is weak. 

Kaftftlf avenge, [rod)], [gcroc^cu] ; radftP ; [t3<^fl ; tfiije I PV.]— 
Now weak. 

Katfti, advise, riet, gtraten; rStfl, rSt; riete; ratel VU— Baiely 
weak. 

KeiBen, rvb^ rieb, gerteben ; reibfl ; riebe ; retbe I L 

Kf t§fti, tear, rig, geriffen ; reigCcRt, relgt ; riffc ; rcigc I L 

Reiteti, ride, ritt, gerittcn ; reitefl ; rlttc ; rctte 1 L 

KieAen, smea, ro4, geroc^en; rtec^fl [reud^fl] ; r54e; rte^el [reu4 1] n. 

ftingrn, wrestle, rang, gcrungcn ; ringjl ; rSngc [riinge] ; ringe ! lEL 
— 9Jingcn, form a ring, and beringen, give a ring to, are weak. So is 
umringen, surround, nsnally ; but umrang, nmruugen occnr. 

Uinntn, run (of water), rann, geronnen ; rinn|l ; r&tme or cdime ; 
rinne I IIL 

ftnff n, can, ricf, genifrn ; ruffl ; ricfc ; rufc ! VII.— Barely weak. 
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^aljen, saU, [prig], gefaljcn. Vn.— Now weak, ezoepi gcfd]|en. 

@anfeti, dnnk, foff, gcfoffcn ; fdufjl ; foffc ; faufc I 

®attgen, suck, fog, gcfogcu ; faug|l ; fSgc ; faugc I 

©ftttffctl, crecOe, fc^uf, gefc^affen ; Wafffl; Mflfe; Maffel TL— 
<S4affen, meaning toorA;, procure, command, is weak. 

^^allf n, tfound, fc^ott, gefc^oUen; f^aflfl; fc^dlle; f^aOel [in.]— 
Now Uttoally weak, except in stately diction. The fonns bland two 
▼erbs, viz., a weak fcj^allen and a now obsolete f^efleti, fc^O^ geff^olleiu 

'fAften, ^fc^a^, ^4e^eu ; 3. sing, ^c^ie^t, »f(^fi^ y.-X>iilj in ge» 
f^e^en, happen, and there only in 3. sing. 

^iitil^tn, part, Withf gefc^iebeii; fc^eibeft; fd^iebe; fc^elbel L» 
Weak forms are rare and always transitiye. Notioe the doablet bc« 

f(!^teben, appointed, but bef(i)eibeii, modest 

@4tineti, se&n, Witn, ge|4teneu ; fc^ein^ ; fc^iene ; fc^eine I L 

etelten, scold, f^alt, gefc^olten ; f^tltfl, f^itt ; f45(te or fi^SIte; 
f(^ilt I (f^cUc I) m.— Barely weak in pres. 

@4tren, shear, f^or, gcfc^orcn ; Witxft; f(^5rc; Wlcr! pV.].— 
Often weak. 

Sa^itUn, shove, f^ob, gef^obett ; f^iebfl ; \dfilt ; f^iebe ! IL 

^e^ititn, shoot, ^6)0% gefdioffcn; f*ic6(ef)t [\dituit], fc^legt [f^enfit]; 

fc^offc ; fc^icfic ! [fd^cug I] H. 

^Ainbfit, y^y, fc^nnb, gcfc^unbcn; ft^inbefl; fd^flnbe ; f^tttbe I pttl 
— Barely weak. 

84Ittfen, «Zecp, fc^Iicf, gcfc^Iafcn ; fc^lafil ; f^liefc ; f^lafe I TIL 

84Iagen, strike, fc^Iug, gcf(]^lagcn ; fd^Iagfl ; fd^Iftgc ; fd^Ioge I YL 

@4If tfteit, creep, fc^Iic^, geftJ^Ud^en ; fc^Iei^fl ; fd^U^e ; fc^Ieic^e ! I. 

84lcifeti, whet, fd)aff, gcfd&tiffcn ; fc^Ieiffl ; f^liffc ; ^Iclfc I L— 
Weak in the sense of slip or drag. 

^aUiitn, slU, mi, gefc^tiffcn; ft^tei6(cf)t, fc^Ielgt; f^llffe; fd^lclficl I. 

eftliefeti, slip, fd)toff, gc{d)Ioffcn ; WUcf(l ; f^tSffe ; WUcfe I IL 

&mititn, shut, Wo%, gcWoffcn; WUc6(el)t [WIeugt], MUcgt 
If*teu6t]; MIoffc; fc^UcgcI [fd^Icugl] H. 

©ftlingcti, t^ncZ, fc^Iong, gcfd^Iungcn; Mlingil; fd^tSngc; fd^Ungcl ID. 

®4mci§c«, dflw^ fc^mifi/ gcfd^miffen ; f(§mel6(c|)t, Hinelfit; Wmlffc; 
fd^meific I I. 

ed^mtlitu, melt, fc^motg,gcf(§motgen; fc^milg(cj)t, fd^mllgt; Mmdrgc; 
fd^milg ! pn.] — Often weak, especially when transitiye. 

SAnttttbett, snort, fdinob, gefc^noben ; fd^naubfl ; \^ttSbt ; f^nanbe I 
n. — ^Now usually weak, but strong forms occur. 
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^m^utt^^tn, end, f^nttt, gef^nitten; f^netbeft; fc^uitte; f^neibel L 

^Antfieii, snorts fc^nob/ gef^noben; fc^niebfl; fc^nobe ; fc^ntebe 1 n. 
— Now usually weak ; a secondary form of {(^nauben. 

@4tattbet, terete, fd)rob, gef^robeit ; fc^vaubfl ; f^robe ; fc^raube I 
n. — Originally, and still nsuaUy, weak. 

84tei!e«, he qfrcUd, fdftra!, [gef(ftrorfcn] ; f^^irfP ; Wrafc ; f^rirf I 
IV. — Often weak, especially when transitive = frighten. Most com- 
mon in erfc^redeii ; eifc^rod en takes the place of gefc^iocfen. 

84teillet, write, fc^rieb, gefc^rteben ; {c^retbfl ; f^rtebe ; fd^retbe 1 L 

@4tetetl, cry, fc^rie, gefc^viccn ; fc^rcifl ; fc^ricc ; fc^rcic I L 

^Aretten, stride, fd)ritt, gefc^ritteit ; fc^te itefl ; fc^ritte ; fc^rette 1 I. 

^iftoitn, grind, Mrict], gcfc^roteu. VIL— Weak, except gcf(ftroten. 

^Ato&tet, fester, fc^tDor ({(j^mut); gefc^moreii ; fc^tuierfl; fd)n)ote 
(fcbtDiive) ; {(i^toier ! [IV.] — Now nsnally weak in pres., sometimes so 
in pret. Pple. always gefc^tooren. 

84toetgen, he sHent, f4h)teg, gefd^tDiegen ; fd^toeigfl; f^toiege; 
f^imeigel L — ©c^koeigen, silence, is weak. 

^Atoellen, swell, \diXooU, qt\6)XooUtn\ fd^tvirfl; f^toone; f^kotS! 
(fc^ttJcUc 1) pn.] — ^Weak when transitive. 

^Atotmrnen, swim, f^toamm (fc^toomm), gefc^womtnen ; f^toitnmfl ; 
fd^mamuie (fc^kuomme) ; f d^mimme I m. 

@4toitbet, vanish, fc^manb [fc^iDunb], gefc^munben ; f4koinbe|l; 
f^manbe [fc^miinbr] ; f^minbe ! m. 

84totitgeti, sufing, fc^mang [f(^tt)ung], gefc^mungen ; fc^toingfl ; 
f^mange [fc^kofinge] ; f(!^kt)tnge 1 IIL— ^efc^kDtngen, endow with wings, 
is weak. 

SAtoBret, swear, f(!^kk)or or f^kDur, gef (^kooten ; {(!^kt)5r{l; f^koiire or 
j^krove ; f(]^ku6rc I [VI.]— Rarely weak. 

&tttn, see, M, gcjc^en ; ftc^il ; fa^e ; fic^ ! (fc^c I) V. 

^t\n, he, koar, gekoefen ; bifl, i|l ; koto ; fei I V. (fein replacing 
kDefen). 

&tttn, hoU, \ott, ^t\otttn ; ftebefl; fotte;{tebeI IL— Now usually 
weak ; but gejottett as adjective is still common. 

Singen, sing, fong [fuug], gcfuugcn; fiug(l; fangc [fuiigc]; finge I HI. 

Sinfftl, sink, fan! [funf], gcfunfcn ; fmtfl ; joufc [funfc] ; ftn!c I HI. 

^ittttftt, Vunk, fann, gefonnen ; ftnnfl ; fSnne ; ftmte 1 HL— Some- 
times weak, ©efomien \ein = to intend ; geftmit fein, to he minded. 

«Ue«, sU, fo6, gcfcffcn ; ftfe(cDt, fifet ; fagc ; pfec I V. 

@)ltltett, spUt, [fpielt], gefpaltem Vn.— Now weak, except gefpalteiu 
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^^leien, spit, \pit, gcfpicen ; fpcifl ; fpice ; frcie I L— Often 

S^iiitticti, spin, f^)auu[fpomi], flcf<)onucn; fpimifl; fpBniie orfpfinne; 
fpinnel m. 

@<ilei§eti,5p/a,f»)ti6,gefpUffcu;fpIclKef)t, fpteifit; fpllffe ; fpleifie! 
L — Sometimes weak, but rare at best, f))alten taking its place. 

Qpttiitu, speak, ^pxad), 0ef^)roc^en; f<)n^il; fprfi^c; ft)rl(S! {\ptt6itl)TV. 

^pvititn, sprovi, fprog, gcfproffcti; fprie6(ef)t [f|)rengt], fpriegt 

[fprcugtl ; fprSffe ; fpviegc ! Ifpreufi I] H. 

©(iritigeti, spring, fprang [fprung], gef^)nm0en; fprlngfl; ftnrange 

[fprflngc] ; jpriitgc I in. 

Stcftetl, prick, flac^, gcfloc^en ; pi(]^fl ; U^t ; flU I [flei^e 1] IV. 

@tei!f n, s«cfc, fto!, [gc|lo(fen] ; pirf(l ; ilole ; ftid I IV.— Now usually 
and preferably weak. 

Steven, stand, flanb [fhtnb], geflanben; fle^fl; |l5nbe or ^be; ^e^l VL 

&t^Un, steal, fla^L geflo^ten; fiie^Ifl; fla^te or flSl^Ie; fiie^II (^e^lel) IV. 

^teigett, cZirwft, flicg, gcfticgcn ; flcigfl ; piegc ; ftelge I L 

SterHen, die, florb [flurbl, geflorbcn ; ftirbfl ; fHlrbc or flfitbe ; ftixh I 
(jlcrbcl) m. 

&xtfftn, scaUer, flob, gcftobcn ; fUebfl ; flobc ; ^itht I II. 

Stinfen, s<infc, flanf, gcflunfcn ; flinffl ; flan!e ; flinlc I m. 

®to§cn, push, picg, geflofeen ; flo6(ef}t, flogt ; pge ; ftoge ! VEL 

StreiAen, sfrofcc, flrid); geflriti^cn ; flreidjfl ; ^xidjt ; jhcld^e ! I. 

^txtiitn, contend, flritt, geflrittcn ; ftrcitcfl; flrittc; flrcitel L 

Sltttt, <io, t^at, gct^an ; tl^ufl ; t^atc ; t^u ! Irregular. 

^tagetl, cam/, trug, getrogen; trogfl; triigc; tragcl VI.— 33tan* 
tragen, propose, and beauftragen, commission, are not compounds of 

tvagen. C£. § 343. 

Xxtfftn, hit, trof , getroffeit ; trifffl ; trofc ; triff I (trcffe I) IV. 

Xxtihtn, drive, trieb, gctricbcn ; treibfl ; trtebc ; trcibc I L 

%XtUn, tread, txat, gctrctcn; trittfl, tritt; trate ; tritt! (tretel) V. 

Xriefen, drip, troff, gctroffeu; tricffl Ct»^c"fP)> t^^ffc; triefc! 
[trcuf!] XL — Now usually weak. 

Xxinttn, drink, tranf [truuf], getrunfcn; trinfjl; tr&nle [trilnf^] ; 
trinfcl ni. 

%xvi%tn, chmt, trog, gctrogeii ; trugfl ; trogc ; trfigc I H. 

8Ba(4fen, grow, m\6)^, gcwac^Jeu ; madiKcDt, tood^ll ; njut^c ; toac^fe I 
VL — ^ad)ft, without umlaut^ is rare. The pple. without ge oooujs in 
^albttJac^jcn, ^/-fifroicn. 
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fB^a%tn, vjeigh, wog, gctuogcn; tt)og|l; tt)5gc ; tofigcl [XL]— Cf. 
micgen and «tt)egen. 

VL— 2)u n)afd)(cf)ti er tuafc^t, without nmlant, are rare. 

SBeien, ti^avc, toob, getoobeu; tuebfi; tt)5bc; toebcl VL— Now 
usually weak. 

stoegf n, 'toog, *tt)ogcn; *tt)cgfl; s^wogc; -tocgcl [V.]— Only in be* 
totQtn, move, which is weak, except in the sense of induce, 

ABeiAftl, recede, tt)i4, getoi^en ; toeitj^fl ; mid^e ; meic^e 1 L— SBei> 
c^en, soften, is weak. 

SBf ifen, «^oto, tuied, gemiefen ; n)eif(e{)t, toeifl ; miefe ; toeife I L 

flBerben, ^ue, marb [tourb], getoorben; tDirbfl; murbe or toarbe; 
toirb I (wcrbc I) HI. 

f&ttl^tn, become, h)arb or tourbe, gekoorben ; toirfl, Uotrb ; toilrbe ; 
toerbe I HL 

flBerfen, throw, njarf [wurf]/ gcworfen ; luirffl ; toilrfe or tofirfc ; 
njlrf I (werfc I) UL 

SBtrgen, t/'et(7A, tuog, gemogen ; tDiegfi; tooge; tDtegel IL— The same 
as iDagen and ^megeiu SBiegen, rock, is weak. 

SBittHf n, trind, tvanb; gemunbeit; minbefi; tufinbe; toinbel in.^ 
SBinbcn, sniff, is weak. 

stoimieit, «tt7aim, 'koonnen ; <mtnnft ; *Mnat or «io$nne; kDtnne I IQ. 
—Only in getDinnett, iDin. 

stoitrr n, in Dermirreu, confuse ; always weak, but with strong pple. 
DeriDorrcn, along with Dcrlulrrt. UL 

Seilet, accuse, gic^, gcgie^eu ; jci^fl ; jie^c ; gci^c ! I. 

Sielfiet, draw, gog, gcjogeu ; gic^fl [jen^W; joge; jic^c I Iscu(JI] H. 

Stoingen, /orce, guoang, gegkoungen ; gmingfl ; gtuSnge; gkotnge I m. 

USE OF THE MODAL AUTOTJARTES. 

332. While it belongs to lexicography rather than grammar to ex- 
plain in detail the meanings of words, the modal auxiliaries are of 
such peculiar idiomatic importance as to justify a departure from the 
rule in their case. The brief account in § 191 is therefore recapitu- 
lated and amplified in the following sections. 

333. ^itrf f n. The root-meaning is need, in which sense it is used by 
Luther with a gen, ; e. g., bic ©cfunbcn burfcn bc8 3(rgtc« wx&ji, nsed 
not a physician ^uke t, 31). This sense is now given by bebiirfeiL 
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1 . From tlie meaning be in ward of it was an easy step to have occasion 
for, a8 in Lessing's tt)Q« barf \6) jebcu %\)QXtVi frogcn : Xotx \ft ber grdfite 
SJ^Qint ? whaJt need {occasion) have I to ask ? This sense is now given 
by braucf)cu. 

2. From the last meaning came naturally that of ha/oe auBujrUy, 
hence, be aJUovoed, be justified in. This is the nsnal meaning of burfeit in 
modem Grerman. Sometimes it approaches tonitrn, or, with a negative, 
muffeii, and is to be translated by may, can, must, according to the 
connection. Examples : ic^ barf anne^men, I may assume ; barf \6) 
bitten ? may I ask? \6) butfte mi^ argern, Ihad a right to he annoyed; 
cr if! tran! nnb barf iud)t audgetiett; can not, must not, go ovi (for he may 
(possibly) not go out, one would say er taim tnogUc^eriQetfe itici^t aud« 
get)en) ; ^icr bin ic^ ^enfc^, ^ier barf tc^'d fetn, Icanhe, maybe, have 
the right to be one (G.) ; id) barf ntd)t fagen toit, I can not, must not, say 
how (because propriety forbids), but id) tann nic^t fogen toif, Jean not 
say haw (because I am unable). 

3. !Diirfen early became confounded with the now obsolete turren, 
<2are(i(i) tar, I dare; \6) torfle, I durst), whence the occasional meaning 
of dare, venture; e. g., njcr borf mir'« ln« ©cfic^t fagen? who dares say 
it to my face f id) barf beljaupten, I dare assert. But the student should, 
in general, be wary of translating bilrfen by dare. 

4. The pret. subj. bfirf tc is used in mild expressions of probability ; 
e.g., man biirfte maucf)e8 eimuenben, one might make many objections ; 
biefe SOfiittet biirften fic^ nicf)t beiudt)ren, these means may not prove eff^ect- 
ive; ba§ biirfte ber gatt fciu, may be the case. 

334. ftdnnrn. The original meaning, to know, is preserved in a few 

phrases, mostly of the school ; e. g., founfl bu bie S^egel (ba« ^piti, ben 
^atcc^iSmii^)? do you knouj the rule (thegrim£, the catechism) f ^onnen 
Sic XcvLt\i)? do you know German? Here no verb is understood, 
though it may seem natural to supply one. 

1. Very often it expresses simple ability, being then = Dertnogett ; 
e. g., bu faiitifl jo allc^, ^Tell, you can do everything you know (8.); tuenn 
id) etiimS anf bid) fbmUe, if I could influence you somewhat {G.); toa9 tann 
bie SBcIt niir Wolji gciud^ren ? what can the world offer me, pray (G.) ? 

2. Most commonly it denotes possibility, variously conditioned by 
circumstances, inclination, the nature of things ; e. g., tt^ lauu Hid)t 
ho\)e S[9ortc inacf)cn (G.), lean not make fine phrases (it being contrary' 
to my nature) ; tann bad natiidic^ gcfd)e()cii? can that happen msturaUy ? 
bad fault ber ^all fciu, that may be the case (much the same as bad mag 
bergoU Jeiu). 
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a. If the conditlomng circnmstances imply a ri^t^ or peimissioii, 
fonncit may take the place of bfirfen ; e. g., nun !ount i^r ^eretntonutieil^ 
now you can {may) come in; fcin ^aifcr laitn, toa9 unfer ifl, ocrfd^enfen; 
no emperor can (has the right to) give avoay what is ours (S.). 

3. Akin to the last is that meaning which implies that there is good 
reason for the action ; e. g., @ie !5nnen mir glauben, you may xoeU be- 
lieve me; borauf fauiifl bu flols fein, you have reason to he proud qfthat; 
in bicfem @inne fannfl bu'« wagcn, you can afford to venture U (G.). 

a. Hence tonnen may convey a request^ a suggestion, a mild com- 
mand or remonstrance. Thns (to a child) : Tannfl bu nid)t eiumol gu 
mir fommen, come and see me, won*t you; (to a servant) : @ic tonnen mir 
einc ^ia^dft SBcin bring en, you may bring me, etc. ; td^ Knntc \pattx jn* 
riicffe^ren, I might return later (I suppose); fo cttt)a« !6nncn @ic gtaubcn ? 
can you believe such a tHng f 

835. 9ldgftl« The radical meaning is (o &e Me and this sense is 
occasionally met with in modem Grerman ; e. g., ba teiner bid^ ergriin^ 
ben mog, since none can fathom thee {Gt.); bu magfl c« ^)rQ(^tig maleu, 
you can (i e., you are the man to) paint it gloriously (Greibel). Bnt this 
sense is now for the most part given by TonneU; with which mogen is 
sometimes pleonastically associated ; e. g., toa9 id) fann unb mag, as 
much as ever I can, 

1. More common, but still not the most common, is the meaning of 
possibility, conditioned by outward circumstances ; e. g., o^n' t^n mag 
ic^ anf C^rbeU; mag bort nic^t felig merben, without him 1 cannot he happy 
(Burger) ; toa^ mng luo^t brinue fein? what can he in U, pray{G.)f er 
moc^te ein bofed ©emiffen l^aben, he possibly had a had conscience (L,) ; 
n^if m54te ba9 gu ermeifen fein? how could Oiat heproved ? 

a. 3]'2o(^te is common in narrative to denote a rough approximation ; 
e.g., nngefa^r i;mei donate mod) te ic^ fo gngebrac^t ^aben, I may have 
spent ahoxit two months thus. 

b. Out of the general meaning of possibility grows the permissive or 
concessive force of mSgcn ; e. g., ein 2)ing mag nod^ fo narrifc^ fein, 
however foolish a thing may be; mag er lommen ober ge^en, maS f(§iert*« 
midjf he may come or go, what do I care (L.). As thus used in indirect 
discourse it may denote a mild command ; e. g., ftc rtef, er mogc ge^eu, 
mo^in er n^olle, she called to him to go where he chose, 

2. The subjunctive forms may serve as a periphrasis for a potential 
or optative mode ; e. g., bic igtrafee mirb befhent, bamit bie ^ferbe nic^t 
audgieiten mogcn, tliat the horses may not slip (G. ) ; bed ^immeld $eere 
mogen bic^ bebecfen, may Jieaven^s hosts protect thee (U.); mdc^te ic^ bod^ 
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im flanbe fetn, toould fhcA I were Me (G.). Note tliat in the fint two of 
these examples a simple optative snbjnnctiTe would be undistiiigiiish- 
able from the indicative. 

3. The nsnal office of m5gen now is to denote a wish, choice or pref- 
erence; e. g., fte mag ft^ gerne ))U^en, she Wees io adorn herself {QJ); 
magft bn ein reblic^ SBort Don ntir Derue^men? do you ixtnt to hear an 
honest toord (S.)^ ic^ tnod^te toiffeit, I should Khe io know; i^ mdd^te 
bittre S^ranen tothitn, I would fain weep (G.); e9 mSc^te ttin $nnb fo 
langet leben, no dog toould care, etc. (G.). The infinitive is often omit- 
ted ; e. g., be^altcn @ie e9 fiir ftc^, t(^ tnag e9 tiid^t, I do not care for 
U; toaxixm magft bu, mad bn ntd^t Dermagft? why do you wish to do tohat 
you can not do t 

336. 9lttff en* In the oldest Grerman miiffen nsnally means io hone 
liberty, to he permitted, i e., it corresponds to the modem bfirfen. This 
sense appears now only in negative sentences, where tnfiffen is some- 
times interchangeable with buvfeii ; e. g., bod mnfit bn nld^t tl^un, yoa 
must not do tJiat; t^r mugt nur nid^t erfc^tecfen, you must not heftight- 
ened (S.). 

1. The modem muffen generally implies a constraint from without^ 
as of circumstances, authority, duty, logic ; e. g., burc^ btefe ^o^le^ffe 
mu6 cr foinmcn (S.), he must corns (there being no other way) ; @iget^ 
mug fallen, Sigeth must fall ; id) mug gcflc^cn, I must confess ; i(^ mngte 
lac^cn, I had to laugh; x[}v tnuRtct ciid^ frf)tt)ciflenb ^Qtn, you ^loidd have 
yielded (S.), = i^r l^attct cud) fiigcn fotteu. 

2. Less often it denotes certainty, assurance ; e. g., birfer SD^enf^ 
mu6 ciu 9J2orber feiu, *7io douht this man is a murderer* (Acts xrviii, 
4); man mug fcinen ^43t)i(ofop4ru !enuen, mcun man glaubt, one must needs 
he a stranger to philosophers, etc. (L.); eSmilfitcbcrXcufcIbo^intcr flecffu, 
the devil voouid needs he in it (G.). 

3. It may denote that something is so fated, ordained ; or it may 
present a voluntary action as due to constraint ; e. g., totlf mir, toad 
mug id) ^orcn ? alas, wfiat must I hmr t njarnm mngtcfl bu nii4 Der- 
(aifcu ? why did you have to leave me ? id) fc^tc vx\6) ^in, um ju arbeiten, 
tin\i niar in gutcr i?aune ; nun aber mugtc cin Iangtt)ciUgcr ^fuc^ mi^ 
ftoreU; a tedious call had to interrupt me, i e., it vhis my fate to he inter- 
rupted, 

337. pollen. The radiced meaning of foKen, to which ©c^nlb is a 
verbal al)stract^ is that of obligation, duty. The pret. snbj., with 
present force, corresponds to English should, ought to, while the pres. 
ind. may denote a peremptory command ; e. g., ft foKte ftd^ f(!^Snten, he 
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ought tohe ashamed; bn follfl ni^t fteffitn, thou sfwUt not sUcU. So in 
toasts ; e. g., ber ^onig foU leben! long live the king! 

1. More often, however, follen denotes not that something ought to 
be, bnt that it t^ to be, in accordance with another's will or decree; e. g., 
er fott gletc^ tommen, Tte shaU come at once (i. e., I promise that J^e shaJS); 
bie SBa^I follte batb ge^alten tuetben, the dectUm was soon to he Jield, Thus 
often in confident promises ; e. g., in beiue $utte fott ber (^c^meiger 
maQeit, to thy hut the Swiss shaU journey (S.). 

a. Hence f ollen corresponds to English s?iaU in deUberative questions ; 
6. g , xoaB fott id) t^uit ? what shaU Ido T what am I to do? n)a« foU ber 
2J{enf4 oerlangen ? whai shaU man desire (G.) ? 

b. Similar to the last is the use of foKen in toa^ foil ber $nt? what is 
the hat meant for (S.) f njaS foU c« bcbcutcn ? what is it meant to sign^y? 
i. e., what construction is to beput upon U f 

2. Very often it is nsed in reporting on hearsay, or on the authority 
or claim of others ; e. g., bad ^u(^ foQ fe^i* inteveffant fein, is said to be 
very interesting ; foil (or fofltc) ba9 moglid) fein ? can that be possible? 
i. e., sTioU (or should) one be expected to bdieve it ? 

3. Now and then foIIte (pret. snbj.) has abont the force of the con- 
ditional ; e. g., ic^ foUte meineit, I should think; man foUte glauben, one 
would believe, 

838. flBoVf It denotes etymologically a will or intention on the part 
of the subject ; e. g., i(^ tt)itt euc^ le^ren ©eftc^ter madfcn, I will teach you 
to make faces (G.) ; bit miUfl und gar noc^ grob begegneii ? do you actu- 
ally mean to instiU us (G.) f 

a. Very often, however, it denotes a wish rather than a will, especi- 
ally if there is no infinitive ; e. g., tvad IDoIIt i\)x ba ? what do you want 
there f er XoXVi no^ ^atit, he even wants thanks. Still fainter is the rad- 
ical meaniDg in tvoEen @ie fo gut fein, will you be so kind (polite re- 
quest); lutr tuolleu eiiien$a))fl txxoalfitn, toe vnU cAoo^eapope (proposal). 

1. Since the intent is apt to be followed by action, tvollen often 
comes to have the meaning to be on the point of; e. g., er iDill ge^eit, he 
is about to go (common in stage directions) ; bie U^r fc^rillte {screeched) 
xoit immer, menu fie eben fc^Iagen WoUtc, whenever it was about to strike; 
ber ^ieg fd)ten ftc^ nun auf beutf^en $oben fpielen gu monen, seemed 
about to play (S.). 

2. Specially important is the idiomatic use of n)o1Ien with non-peiBO- 
nal subjects, which strictly can have no wilL The shades of meaning 
thus given are many and subtle ; e. g , ba9 koiU eu(^ ui(^t be^agen, that 
xoonH suit you, i. e., doesn't suU you at aU (G.); ba9 toiVi ui(]^td fagen^iM 
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means nothing; tH kDiU eben t>tx\anUn, U is Just hdng noised abroad; e8 
kDiU o^iie^in regnen, U is hound to rain anyvjay; ha9 $nc^ toiVi fiubiert 
feiu, the hook must he studied (cl § 344^ 1). 

8. SBotlen often implies a claim, an attitude, a seeming intention, on 
the part of the subject ; e. g., kpiUfi pellet fe^en qI9 beine ebetn $atfr ? 
dost claim to see more clearly \^S.)? er toUL ed ge^Srt f^ahtiifhedaims to Itave 
heard; id) iviU cd uic^t bemerit ^abcn, IwiU act as iflhad not nolicedit; 
id) luift e9 gcni gctogen f^ahtn, lam ready to be called a liar for saying it; 
idi \ndf i^n iiberaE, aUeiit er tuiU mir uic^t begegiieii, he is hound not to 
meet me, seems hent on not meeting me (G.); toir tDarteteii lange auf i^tt, 
ba er abet nid^t tommen toollte, etc., hid since Jte didn't seem inclined to 
eome; tntt ber ^a^( tuollte e8 irnmet tne^r erufl tuerben, t^ teas hent on 
heeonung, i. e., the prospect seemed, more and more serious. 

a. Care must be taken in all cases to avoid confounding kDoUett with 
a mere auxiliary of the future ; ed tuift iiitr uid^t etnleud)ten, / do 
not understand UoitaU, ]b different from rd tuirb tnit nie einlenc^ten, 1 
shaU neverunderstand U; er kPiU tntr utc^t begegnen, in the above ex- 
ample, from er toirb tnir iiic^t brgegncn, he wiU not meet me. Neverthe- 
less tuoUen sometimes approaches toerben pretty closely ; e. g., t(^ koeig 
ni^t, toad ba9 kDevben njill, I do not know what wiU come ofU (kuerben 
U)irb would be cacophonous). 

4. Notice finally the use of the subjunctive in bad )t)oI(e ®ott nid^t, 
God forbid; iDoUtc @ott, bag, would to God that; id) xooUtt Ucber nic^W 
bauou Wiffcn, which may mean I?iad rather know nothing qfU,aa well 
as Ipr^erred to know; Hue moUte e« awd;) gu curcn O^vcn lomtnen? how 
should it come to your ears (G.) ? 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

339. The Personal and the Impersonal Construction. 
With certain verbs there is a choice between a personal 
and an impersonal form of expression ; e. g., between c3 
baucrt mid^ and \6) bebaure, lam sorry ; between mtc^ fricrt 
and ic^ frierc, lam cold. 

1. In these cases the impersonal form properly denotes an iuTolun- 
tary experience, the personal a voluntary activity of the subject ; thus 
mir trdunitc, aid fliinbe ic^, I dreamed {the dream came to me) that I stood 
(G.) ; er trciumt Don einer ^oline, he is dreaming of a palm-tree (Heine); 
m\6) buugcit, lam hungry, but er Ijungert and ©eij, he goes hungry from 
avarice. Still the distinction is often ignored in practice ; thus Gzimm 
writes bamit i^r nic^t friert and batnit ett^ ni(^t friere, with preeiMly 
the same sense. 
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340. (S^ gieBt, with object in the accusative^ is used in 
the sense of there is, if the object is plural, there are ; e. g., 
c^ gicbt toa^ 5Reue^, there is §omething new / j^cutc toirb'^ nod^ 
cin ®ctt)ittcr geben, there vrill he a shower yet to-day ; o, gicbt 
e^ ©cifler in ber Suft, if there are spirits in the air (G.). 

1. On the ed of this phrase cf. § 303, 1, a. Since the prononn denotes 
a general situation, ed gicbt should not be used if the object is a concrete 
tlung definitely Umited in time or place. Thus one would not say ed 
gicbt cincn 2)icb (but c9 tfl cin ^icb) im ^aufe, ih^e is a thief in the 
house; not c« gicbt (but c« pub) 10 Tlaxl in bcm 33cute(, there are 10 
marks in the purse. The object is apt to be a neuter pronoun, a plural, 
an abstract, an infinitive; e. g., loaS giebt*^? whafs up? what's the 
matter (S.)f cS gicbt im 3}^cnid)cnicbcn ^iigcnblicfc, there are moments, 
etc. (S.); c^ mug audj fotc^c ^augc gcbcn, there must he suchfdlouDs (G.); 
^icr gicbt'5 gu t^un, here is work to do (G.); Ijitx gicbt'8 gu untcrf(]^cibcn, 
here there is a ^Ustinction to he made (L.); n)ad gicbt'9 gu cffen? what is 
thereto eat? 

a. The use of the nom. after c9 gicbt, as in c« gicbt frifd^cr Bering, 
there is fresh h.erring, is proyinciaL So, too, is the use of gcbcn for gicbt 
when the object is plu. ; e. g., cr ifl cin ^aug, totc'0 tnc^r no(^ geben, 
such as there are many more (G.). 



COMPOUND VERBS. 

34L The Adverbial Prefixes which form separable 
compounds are as follows^ the * marking those that 
may be inseparable : 



ab, off, down, 
an, at, on. 
auf, up. 
an^f ouL 
hti, hy, v>ith, 
het)0Xf hefore, 
ba(r), (here, 
bagmifd^cn, hetween, 
*bur4, througK 
tin, into. 
cmpor, yp. 



cntgmci, in two. 
cntgcgcn, toward, 
fort, away, forth. 
gcgcn, against. 
In(nc), in. 
^cim, hom/e. 
IfiXfMher. 
^itt; fhSiher. 
(inter, hehmd. 
nttt,ioa^ 



ob, over, vpon. 
* fiber, over. 
*um, around. 
*untcr, under. 

Dor, hefore. 
*tt)icbcr, again. 

n^cg, away. 

gu, to. 

gurild, hack. 

gufammcn, together. 



a. To these must be added a number of oompound particles formed 
by combining some two of the above words, the compounds of ba(r), 
^cr and ^in being especially numerous ; e. g., baDon, off\ ^QL^\\\,\]^\ver \ 
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^erouf, up here; herein, in here; l^inob, dovon there; Ijiiiiiber, over there; 
tvx\ntXf along; um^r, around; ivcoqx, before; ubcrclu, in accord ; worau«, 
inadvancfi, 

1. 33e»or hardly occtirs as separable prefix except in bet)Or(lc^cii, 
impend. — ^a occurs in babteiben, bajlcVn, but is rare, bar being pre- 
ferred, as in barbietcn, barrcic^cn, barflellciL In composition with 
another particle ba is preferred before consonants, bar before vowels ; 
thus babci, bamit, but barnu, barau«. — ©egcnand in are hardly used 
alone, their places being taken by entge()en, and ein or tunc. 

2. Of the separable prefixes, some, as ob, ein, cmpor, fort, ^eim, 
wcg, ^iu and I)cr and their compounds, are used only in composition 
with verbs or in the predicate after fcin ; while others are in use as 
prepositions or as ordinary adverbs. Distinguish between the com- 
pound bowonfommcn, in fflr bicSmal fommfl bu fo baoon, for this once 
you shaU get off thus (G.), and the simple verb fommeu modified by the 
adverb booon, in id^ bin ebcn batjon gefommcn, / have just come from 
it (e. g., from the concert). 

3. As to compounds of burd^, fiber, urn, untcr, toiebcr, 
separable composition accents the idea of the prefix and 
is apt to be preferred if the meaning is literal, while 
inseparable composition is associated more with figura- 
tive meanings ; e. g., unfern 3wftfinb l^atte fie Idngfl burd^* 
blirft, she had long since seen through (i. e., comprehended) 
our condition (G.), but ic^ na^m ein gernro^r unb hVxdit 
burd^, I took a spy-glass and looked through ; bie ^d(tc burd^* 
brtngt 'ta^ Qon^c ^au^, permeates the whole house, but ba^ 
Dac^ Xoax vxox\i) unb \iCi^ !i3af|er brang burc^, the water pressed 
through; ber ^utfc^er ^t ein ^iub iiberfal)ren, ran over a 
child, but cr ^at un^ iibergefa^ren, he drove us over (e. g., 
over the bridge). 

a. In many cases, however, the two modes of comjiosition are used 
interchangeably -vvithout perceptible difference of meaning ; thus 
Goethe writes : om 29. burd)ging ic^ bie iRoUe, I went through the role, 
and in the next sentence : ic^ ging biefelbe 9?oUe bnrd). 

342. Phrase-Gomponnds. By this name we designate 
those compounds in which the first part (the separable 
prefix) is an adjective, a noun, or a prej^ositional phrase. 
They may be divided into three groups, as follows : 
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1. Compomids of adjectiye and verb, the adjective having a facti- 
tive sense ; e. g., blogilcttcu, expose; fcfl^altcn, holdfast; frcifprcd^cn, 
acquit; ^ot^ad^tcn, esfeem; lo^ge^en, gooff; totfc^tagcii, fcifl; toal^r* 
iicl)mcn, perceive; \Dci9madfen, hoax. These and some others follow 
the ordinary roles of separable composition ; thus fcjl^altcn, ^Iclt fcjl, 
fcilgc^altcn. 

a. But a fewsnch compounds are inflected like a simple stem; e. g., 
licbfofcn, caress, Ucbfoflc, gclicbfofl. So also luei^fagen and njaWoSP"* 
prophesy. . Like the latter are also certain qnasi-compounds derived 
from stems already compounded ; as fru^jliicf en, breakfast (from gru^* 
piicf), frill) Siicftc, gcfru^fliidt ; langwcifcn, hore (from ?augti)cilc); fro^* 
locf cu, rejoice ; rc(i^tfcrtigcn, justify. 

2. Compounds of noun and verb, the noun being the object ; e. g., 
ad)iQthe\\, Jieed ; baiiffagcii,/^anA;; f c I) ([(^ lag cii, miscarry; gliicfu)iiiif(^en, 
congratulate; l}of]^aItcn, Iwld court; ^o^ii(ad)cii, mock; ]^oi)ii)prc(^cn, 
defy; lobfing en, praise; pxei^Qthcn, give over. These and some others 
follow the rules of separable composition ; thus tcilne^men, participate^ 
nal)m teil, teilgcnommcn. But ]^o^nla(^en admits of both l^ol^nladjte and 
lac^te l^ol^n. 

a. Other such compounds are inflected like a simple stem, a strong 
verb becoming weak ; e. g., branbfd)afeen, fery tribute; lob^nbeIn,yiafter 
fuLsomdy; luflnjanbcln, toalk for pleasure; mutmafeen, conjecture; XQ\>e' 
hxe6)cn, torture; \uctter(enc^tcn, %Wen; njiflfa^ren, i/rerfi/y ; thusgulufl^- 
tt)anbcln, lufliuanbctte, gctuflnjanbclt; gii rabcbrec^en, rabebrc(^tc, gerabc= 
brec^t. Like these again are certain quasi-compounds, as argnio^nen, 
suspect (from Slvgnjo^n) ; branbmarten, stigmatize (from S3ranbmarfe) ; 
l^anb^aben (^anb^abte, gebanbbabt), ^ncQe; l^o^mei^exn, piay the pedant 
with/ ratfd^tagcn (ratf(ftlagte, geratfd^(agt), take counsel/ \\)cl)tiaQtn, la- 
ment/ njcttcifcrn, emudaie. 

h. Whether the separated noun of such compounds is to be written 
with a capital, or not, will depend upon how far it has lost its substan- 
tive character. The matter is not yet very strictly regulated ; thus 
while the rules prescribe nal^m teil and fanb flatt, they also prescribe 
fagte ^anf. Formerly all such nouns were given a capital, as they still 
must be if qualified by an adjective ; thus id) nabm bavan teil, but ic^ 
nal^m baran f einen %n{. For such matters the wisest must consult the 
official rules (see Appendix I), or else Duden*s Orthographisches Worter- 
buch. 

e. Numerous compounds of a verb with a noun or adjective admit 
of use only as participial adjectives or substantive infinitives ; e. g., 
frud^tbringenb, fruitful/ finnbetborenb, sense-distracting / rotblill^enb, 
redrblooming/ bad ^tem^olen, the drawing of the breath. But there are 
no verbs, fruc^tbrtngen, ateml^olen, etc. 
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3, Componnds of prepositional phrase and verb, as aiiSciuanbcrfe^en, 
explain; burd)eiiianbertt)crfcu, jumftte together. 

a. Here may be noticed a nmueroas class of verbal phrases which 
are in all respects separable compounds, except that phrase and verb 
are not written as one word in the inf. and perf. pple. Their spelling 
is, again, in a very unsettled state. Examples are: pticbc tl)iiii, do 
for the love of; Don ftattcn 0el)cu, go off; jii ftaiibc (or guftaiibc) foinmcn, 
come to pass ; in jlanb (or iuflaub, also in ^Stanb) fc^eu, put in position ; 
311 ©niiibc gc^cu, go to ruin. 

343. Compounds of Compounds. These always have the 
first prefix separable, as in auerfennen, recognize, auferjie^en, 
brivg up. Seeming exceptions are not really compounds, 
but are derived from nouns ; as beauftragen, commission 
(from 2luftrag) ; benac^rtc^tigen, apprise (from 3lad)n(i)t) ; ber- 
abfc^euen, abhor (from 3lbf(^cu). Such verbs are weak and 
inseparable ; thus beauftragte, beauftragt. 

1. "While verbs doubly compounded are regularly separable (aiifer* 
jic^cii, crjog Qiif), there are some of them that are avoided in forms 
where separation would be in order; e. g., aufcrflc^cii, rise from the 
dead; auSerlcfcii, se/ed; ciiiDcdeibcu, embody. One can say er ift anf= 
erftauben, or aU er auferflanb, but not cr crflanb aiif. Some writers 
even prefer er ancrfaiiute to er erfannte an. 

USE OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

344. SSerbeit and @eiii» The true passive with toerbcn 
denotes an activity, the quasi-passive with fein a state ; 
e. g., ee unrb be^auptet, it is asserted ; bortl^in hjurbe xi) ge^ogen, 
I teas drawn thither (G.); fein gepuberte^ §aar luar in cine 
runbe ?oc!e aufi^cftccft, was fastened up into around mass(G.); 
ber (Snt)d^hi^ luar gefafit, the resolution was formed, i. e., had 
been previfju sly formed (G.) ; biefe ift tette auf gelfen gebaut, 
is built partly on rocks (G.). 

a. Such a form as id) bin gc^mungeii, I am compelled, has reference, 
then, to the state of constraint iu which I find myself, whereas id) loerbc 
gcjtuiiugcu imi)lies an agent. 3cl) bin gcjltjungeii forms a perf. Id) bin 
ijcjiuuiigeu gcuiojoii, I icas constrained. 

1. In old German jcin was used as auxiliary of the passive, and snr- 
Yjyais of this usage are stiU often met with ; e. g., in the imv., fei 
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gelobt regularly takes the place of tverbe gelobt. So also one says fcib 
gegrujjt, not lucrbet gegrufet, be greeted, andlajj c« bir gefagt fciu, for6« 
assured. Instead of \Dcrbc iibcrrcbct, for be persuaded, usage prefers lafe 
bi^ iiberrebcn. Noteworthy is the nse of fcin aftertDoflcu ^ muffcu ; 
e. g., bn« ^\\6) tuitt iild)t nur burt^btdttcrt, fonbcrn flubiert fcln, must be 
not ordy perused bid stucUed, 

2. The pple. geborcn, bom, is nsed with fciii in speaking of living 
persons, with tDcrben in speaking of the dead: icf) bin gcborcn, I wis 
bom, but Sutler tuurbc gcborcn, Luiher was bom, 2Bar gcborcu is prop- 
erly a pluperfect in sense. 

3. The clnmsy forms ending in toorben fein are very rare in the 
classics. 



345. Notes on the Passive Construction. The funda- 
mental use of the passive is to furnish a form of statement 
in which the action itself, or the object of it, is made more 
prominent than the active agent ; thus in ber 93U^ traf ben 
Soum, lightning struck the tree, one thinks primarily of the 
lightning, but in bcr 35oum lourbc Dom 93(i6 getroffcn, of the 
tree. 

a. It foUows, therefore, that the passive is out of place if the con- 
nection shows that the agent is the real subject of thought. 

1. "With verbs that take two accusatives in the active, both accusa- 
tives become nominatives in the passive ; e. g., man nannte i^n 2Bi(« 
^elm ben ^erfc^iDicgenen, ikey called him WUliam the Silent, becomes er 
iDurbc SBil^cIm bcr S>crfd^n)icgcnc gcnannt. 

a. After tel)ren, teach, the ace. of the thing-object is sometimes re- 
tained, but the construction is rare. Instead of \(S} tunrbc bic SD^hifi! 
gclef)rt, lucas taught music, one says ic^ ttjnrbc in ber SRufif unterric^tet, 
or bic SJiufif tt)iirbc niir ge(el)rt. 

2. Exceptions to the general rule that intransitive verbs can only be 
used impersonally in the passive (§ 108), occur in talk and even in the 
classics; e. g., uou3animer gcfo(gt,fdjreitct \>(x^ Ungliicf, misfortune strides 
on followed by uxiUing (S.). Here and elsewhere gcfolgt t)on imitates the 
Fr. suivi de. Other verbs so used occasionaUy are baufen, glaubcn, 
!)ctfeii, fd)meidjctn ; but it is better to follow the rule and to say mir 
n)urbe gebanft, geglaubt, ge^olfen, gcfd^meic^eUand not tc^ n^nrbe gebonft, 
etc. 
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SYNTAX OF NUMBER AND PERSON. 

346. Congruence of nnmber. A yerb agrees with its 
subject in number. 

a. Singular titles may take a plural verb ; e. g., @urc SRajeftdt (@y* 
ccflcuj, §ol)cit, 3)urd)laud^t) ^abcn bcfo^Icn, Tour Majesty {EiceUence, 
Highness, Serene Highness) has ordered y ^crr S)of tortiJUrbcn f atec^ificrt, 
ihe doctor loas catechized (G.). Except in ceremonious address to high 
dignitaries this constraction is no longer common. 

1. A collective noun takes a singular yerb unless there 
is a plural appositive ; e. g., bic SKengc mod^t ben ^iinftler 
trr* unb f c^cu, the croiud 'makes the artist confused and shy (G.) ; 
\i(x^ Soil ijl frci (G.) ; but cine 5IKengc ©ftftc toaren berfammelt, 
a number of guests were assembled. Cf., howeyer, Schiller's 
bad lunge SSoQ ber ©d^nitter fliegt jum S^anj. 

2. After the expletive cd the yerb takes the number of 
the logical subject ; e. g., cd reben unb trclumcn bie 9Dtenfd^en 
Diet, men talk and dream much (S.). 

a. After c8, bic8, hai, in expressions of identity, the verb takes the 
number of the predicate noun ; e. g., ha^ jiub Safc^cnfpicfcrfat^cu, those 
are juggler's tricks (G.). 

3. Two or more connected subjects require a plural 
verb only when they denote different persons or tliinfi^s 
that do not form a unity ; otherwise — and the cases are 
very much more common than in English — the verb stands 
in the singular ; e. g., bcr ilouig unb bieiiaiferin . . . mac^ten 
enbltd^ 5^iebe, the king and the empress finally made peace 
(Burger) / ber ganje ^immel unb -Suno erftaunten bariibcr, all 
Olympus and Juno were astonished at it (L.); %[tax unb iiirc^e 
prangt in g^efte^glan^, altar and church are bright with festal 
splendor (S. ) ; ber Strom, bad SKeer, bad Salj, ge^ort bem 
Sonig (S.) ; unb %tU unb 2JJeer njirb fortgeriffen (G.). 

a. Very often, especially in poetry, position favors the singnlar verb, 
it being made to agree with the nearest subject; e. g., SDieijier rill^rt (l(^ 
unb ©cjelle, master and man bestir themselves, 

h. Singular subjects connected by obcr, mebcr . . . no(i^, nic^t alleilt 
. . . fotlbetil aud)f fonjo^l . . . a% take a singular verb. 
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347. Congruence of Person. A verb agrees with its 
subject in person. 

1. Where there are subjects of different person, the gen- 
eral rule is that the plural verb stands in the first person, 
if the first person is represented among the subjects, other- 
wise in the second ; e. g., toa^ bu unb xi) bereinfl im ^tmmel 
^offen, what you and I hoj)efoi'' one day in heaven (S.); hn unb 
er feib beibc im Orrtutn^ you and he are both in error. 

a. If the verb precedes, or if the subjects are connected by obcr, 
toeber . . . noc^, ntc^t aUeitt . . . {oubevii auc^, fotDol^I . * . a% the 
verb is apt to agree with the nearest subject; e. g., in biefcr @aci)c irr|l 
bu unb 'x6)f in ihis maUer you and I are mistaken (Bl&tz) ; entn^ebet bu 
ohtx idi mvL^ ^txhtn, aiher you or I must d^. 

USE OF THE TENSES. 

848. The following account of the tenses must be understood as 
referring primarily to the tenses of the indicative mode. In the other 
modes the time-idea is more or less complicated with other matters ; 
so that the use of tenses in these modes can best be dealt with in 
treating of the modes themselves. 

1. There is nothing in German corresponding to the English * pro- 
gressive' forms, I am going, I have been thinklngy etc. "Where apres. 
pple. occurs after feiu, it is felt as a descriptive adjective, asin fie tft 
reijenb, she is charming ; \ia9 tfl emporenb; tJuU is revolting. In such a 
case, therefore, as bicfe Gntiuicf clung if! fd)on a\)t>, bcginncnb (Or.), the 
meaning is not is beginning, but is in an incipient stage. Gf., however, 
Le8sing*s er tfl bie ©roftu ^ier nicl)t t)evntntenb, Ae is not eacpecting the 
countess, which approaches pretty close to the English usage. 

349. The Present is the tense of present time and of 
general statements true without regard to time ; e. g., bic 
©onnc tont uac^ alter SBeife, the sun makes mudc as of old 
(G.); ©euicgeu uiad)t ^tvxdn, pleasure makes vulgar (G.). 

1. As in English, and even more freely, the pres. may take the place 
of afut., to denote a present purpose, or a confident expectation; e. g., 
eittfdjulbigeu ^ie mic^ eincn ^ugenblidt, ici^ bin glctc^ guriicf, / shall be 
back direcUy ; toartc nur, id^ Irieg' il^n fd^on, just vxiU, FU get him (G.). 

2. The historical present for the preterite is common 
in vivid narration; e. g., ^)Ioftli(^ tourbcu bic ^^erbt ^Skftjt^V^^i 
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brei SiSuber iibcrfoffcn ben SBagcn unb Dcrlangen Don bcm SRcifcn* 
ben fein @e(b, suddenly the horses loere stopped, three robbers 
attack the carriage and demand of the traveler his money (Auer- 
bach). 

3. For the English perfect, denotiiig that which has 
been and BtHl is^ German uses the present, generally with 
an adverb of time ; e. g., bcr armc ^obc toortet longe, has been 
vxiiting long (G.) ; fd^on bielc S^agc fe^' vi)*^ fd^toeigenb an, these 
many days I have been noticing (S.). 

4. For the pres. as mild imperatiye, see § 363, 3, c. 

350. The Preterite refers to a particular past time de- 
fined b J the connection. It is thus the tense for narrat- 
ing past events in their relation to one another ; e. g., e^ 
toor ctnmal cin j|nngcr ^crl, bcr Keg ftc^ afe ©olbat annierben, 
^iett pd^ brot) nnb tear fanmer ber Jo^jferflc, toenn e« blaue 
SSo^nen tegnete, there was once a young fellow who enlisted as a 
soldier, behaved bravely and was alvoays foremost when it was 
raining bullets (Gr.). 

1. Jnst as in Eng., the pret. may denote a repeated or a continned 
past action. The former is called the * iterative, ' the latter the * dura- 
tive' pret E?:amples : tocnn id) fo fag bci cincm ©elag, whenever I was 
sitting thus at a drinking bout (G.) ; ©oet^c fiimmertc fi^ ivciiig um bie 
^oUtif, cared little forpolUics. 

2. For the distinction between the pret. and the perf. see § 351. 

351. The Perfect denotes primarily a present status 
that has resulted from a past action ; e. g., ic^ l^abe mir ein 
^ferb gefaiift, / have bought me a horse, i. e., I have a horse 
got by buying ; S^rifl ift erflanbcn, Christ has arisen, i, e., is 
now on high (G.). 

1. Yery frequently, however, the perfect is used, with- 
out any implied reference to present time, to report an 
isolated past occurrence. In such cases English employs 
the preterite ; e. g., (S^afe^pearc l^at tttva bier^ig !Dramen 
gef^rieben, S, icrote some forty plays (English permits has 
ivritten only in speaking of a living person) ; e^ ifl bir Xt6)i 
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gcf^c^en, u served you righi ; too tfl cr? td^ l^ab' i^n rufcn 
^oren, where is hef I heard him call (G.). 

a. The perf., then, is the tense for reporting isolated or tinconnected 
facts, while the pret. is the tense for narrating events in their connec- 
tion. With the pret. one thinks of the time when the thing occurred, 
with the perf . (save as it may be accompanied by an adverb of time), 
only of the fact that it occttrred. 

h. But in the written language the pret. encroaches largely npon the 
domain of the perf., and mnst very often be translated by the Eng. 
pcrf. Thus SteCens* autobiography is called 2Sa§ i(^ Grlcbtc, i. e., 
what Ihave experienced, Cf. Goethe's toaS '\6) trrtc, tt)a§ x6) ilrebtc, toaS 
i(^ litt unb toaS 16) lebte, fmb nur SSlumcn ^icr Im ^Straug, uhat Ihave 
done amisSf etc. In poetry the two tenses are often used interchange- 
ably ; e. g., \6) ^atte fctbfl oft gritlcnbaftc (Stnnbcn, bod) foldjcn Svicb 
l^ab' idj iioc^ nic empf uubcu, Ihave often had crotchety hours myself, bid I 
Jiave never yetfdi, etc. (G.) ; ha licf i(i^ frifd^ ^inju, fo loic 16) toax, unb 
mit bcr ^jt l^aV ic^ i^m'§ S3ab gcfcgnct, then Iran up quicJdy just as I 
was and with my axe Ihlessed his hath (S.). 

c. In the spoken language, on the other hand, especially that of the 
uneducated, the perl encroaches on the domain of the pret. In some 
of the South-German dialects the pret. is practically extinct, the perf. 
having taken its place. Even good literature is affected to some extent 
by this tendency, 

352. The Pluperfect denotes a past status resultmg from 
a previous action, or an action completed prior to some 
past time. It corresponds closely to the English pluper- 
fect ; e. g., i^ ^attc $0(3 gefciUt im 95>a(b, I had been cutting 
uvod in the forest (S.); cr tear mit ilonig J^riebric^^ d)la6)i gc* 
5ogcn in bic ^rager ^djlaift, had inarched to the battle of Prague 
(Biirger). 

353. The Fntnre and Fntnre Perfect corresi)ond in the 
main to the English tenses of like name ; e. g., toirb un^ 
ba« Stcid^ befc^ii^cn? will the empire protect us (S.) f er toirb 
feinc 2lrbeit balb OoUenbet ^aben, he icill soon have completed his 
work. 

1. By a usage not exactly paralleled in English the fu- 
ture may denote a present, and the future perfect a past, 
probability ('presumptive' future) ; e. g., c3 touch %^!Q9C0w 
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befannt fcut, it is probably knovm to you ; bu hJirfl gcl^firt i)aitn, 
you have probably heard, 

2. After tt)Cim the fut. is apt to be replaced by the pres., and the fut. 
perf. by the perf., just as in Eng. ; e. g., njciiii cinfl id) tot bin . . . ii'.i:) 
bu, mein ^uoc, . . . nun audgeivetnt l^afl, lohen some day I am dead and 
thou, mine eye, Jiast done with weeping (El.). 

3. For the fat. as mild imperative see § 363, 3, a 

USE OF THE MODES. 

354. The indicative corresponds closely to the English indicative 
and presents, as a mode, no peculiar difficulties. On the other hand 
the subjunctive, which is all but extinct in English, is fully preserved 
in German, and has a variety of special uses which require particular 
attention. 

The SuBJXJNcnvB. 

355. Classification of Uses. While the indicatiye is the 
mode of actuality, the subjunctive is, broadly speaking, 
the mode of contingency; it denotes that something is 
commanded, desired, possible, contrary to fact, reported, 
thought, or asked. Its various uses may be grouped 
under five general heads, viz. : the imperative subjunctive, 
the optative subjunctive, the potential subjunctive, the 
unreal subjunctive, and the dependent subjunctive. 

1. For the name * subjunctive ' the Germans employ * conjunctive ' 
(itoiijiiiittiD). The mode is named in both languages, from its use in 
expressing a 'subjoined ', * conjoined ', i. e. dependent idea (the fifth 
of the above-named uses). This is upon the whole the most impor- 
tant and characteristic function of the mode. It is, however, of fre- 
quent occurrence in sentences that are not formally dependent, while, 
on the other hand, any of the first four varieties may occur in a depen- 
dent sentence. 

356. The Imperative Subjunctive denotes a command 
and is usually translatable by let. It occurs in the first 
and third persons (rarely in the first singular), where it 
fills out the inflection of the imperative ; e. g., ebet fei bcr 
2Kenf^, let man be noble (G.); boc^ gc^cn lutr, but let us go 
(G.)/ geftcl}' xiy^ mix, just let me confess (G.). 
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a. Here belongs the imv. with &c, — !)aben @ic bic ®ute, Jiave the 
kindness, being in its origin = let them have the kindness (§ 301. 3). 

1. A special variety of the imperative subjunctive is 
the so-called 'concessive' subjunctive, which concedes a 
proposition to get a basis for some further statement; e. g., 
e^ fei ^ahd ober ©cfc^ic^te, be it (whether it be) truth or /able 
(L.) ; td^ bin bei bir, bu feifl ani) nod^ fo feme, lam vnth thee, 
however distant thou mayest be (G.). 

a. The concessive subjunctive followed by bcnn or bann has ac- 
quired, through the omission of the oid negatiye particle ne, the force 
of a negative condition translatable by unless; i e., eS lie fci bcnn, he it 
not so then, became c8 fct benn, unless it he. Examples : luib fommt men 
^in . . . cv^filt man nld)t8, man bringc beun toa^ Ij'm, one gets nothing 
unless one brings something there (G.); bo^ e^cr ftimm' id^ nid^t mit ein, 
e« vegnc bcnn in mcincn SScin, unless it rains in my loine (L.). 

357. The Optative Subjunctive denotes a wish ; e. g., um*= 
fonfl fei all bcin SRingen, may all thy striving be in vain (U.) ; 
hjdren loir nur ben Serg Dorbei, if we were only past the hill 
(G.) / be^ $imme(« ^eere mogen bid) bebetfen, may heaven's 
hosts protect thee (U.). 

1. The present wishes for what is possible and is ex- 
pected to happen, the preterite that what is so were not 
so, or vice versa, and the pluperfect that what was not so 
had been so, or vice versa ; e. g., feine Seele ru^e in JJricben, 
may his soul rest in peace ; njii^te ic^ nur, did I but know 
(but I do not know); ^tte ic^ nur gettjupt, had I but knovm 
(but I did not know); njdr' i^ totit t)on l^ier, would I were 
far from fiere (S.); o, todre ic^ . . . entfeelt ba^ingefunfen, 
would that I had fallen lifeless (G.). 

a. As thus used in the pret. and plup. this subjunctive is practically 
identical with the unreal subjunctive in conditional clauses. In each 
of the above examples a conclusion can be supphed in thought. 

358. The Potential Subjunctive expresses j^ossibility or 
contingency. It is usually to be translated by may, might, 
could, would ; e. g., cr to&r' cin Starr, hewouldheafool (G.); 
ein l^eiliger SSittc lebt, toic auc^ ber tnenfd^Ud^e toatife, httvjaejvjex V\\fc 
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human wUl may waver (S.) ; vS) ^ttc gcrit nur trnmct fort* 
gctuad^t, I should have liked to keep right on sitting i6p(G.). 

1. Here belongs, as a special variety, the so-called ' dip- 
lomatic ' subjunctive, used in modest or tentative expres- 
sions of opinion ; e. g., ic^ bdd^te, I should think (a modest 
substitute for td^ benfe) ; nid^t ba§ ic^ luugte, not that lam 
aware of; c^ tofirc tool^t an ber 3cit, H might perhaps be in 
order ; ba^ biirftc gefft^rlid^ fein, that might be dangerous. 

2. Another variety is the ' dubitative ' subjunctive, used 
in questions and exclamations. It usually expresses a 
real certainty or assurance under the form of a pretended 
doubt or hesitation, or else it denotes a pretended sur- 
prise that what reaUy is (or was) so, should be (or should 
have been) so; e. g., hjer toii^tc t>a9 itid^t? who wouldn't know 
that? toa« l^atten loir gu furc^ten ? what should we have to fear? 
ba lic^c pd^ ctn ^aft mit cuc^ fd)Ue§en? so a compact might he 
made with you (G.) ? "toi^ tofir' oittif ! can tJiat he antique? you 
caU thai antique (G.) ? bag toar' fie benn ! can that be she? so 
thai is she, is it (G.)f er ^atte ha^ gefagt? tc^ glaube e^ nic^t, 
can he have said that? I do not believe it (L.); gaftfreunbdd^ 
l^dtte 6ng(anb fie empfangen? you pretend thai England 
received her hospitably (S.).^ 

3. This subjunctive is regularly used in hypothetical 
relative sentences ; e. g., Xoa^ Xoixx' ein @ott, ber nur Don 
auf^en fticf^c ? what would a God he ivho should only interfere 
from without ((T.)f njer fie nid^t fenute, njdrc fein 9J?eifter, any 
one who did not (i. e., should not) know them icould he no 
master (G.). Often such a clause is best rendered in 
English by a participle; e. g., mt ein Strati ber Sonne, ber gu 
^eij^ ha^ §aupt mir trdfe, like a sunbeam falling too hot upon 
my head (G). 

4. Observe that the potential snbjnnctive may stand in a dependent 
clause without being in the technical sense, a 'dependent' subjunc- 
tive ; e. g., t)a9 fag' ic^ cud), bamit il^r'8 hjiffct, / idl you that that you 
fnap know U (S.). 
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359. The Unreal Subjunctive supposes what is (or was) 
not so^ and states what would be (or would haye been) so 
under the supposition ; e. g., hjcnn xi) cin SSogletn hjcir, unb 
and) ^toet JJIiigtein ^tt^ flog td^ 311 bir, if I loere a little bird 
and had two little wings, I would Jlij to thee (folk-song) ; hjare 
Berber tnet^obifd^er gctucfcn, fo ^fittc x6) . . . btc !oft(i(^ftc tlnlci^ 
tung gcfunbcn, if Herder had been more methodical, I should 
have found most valuable guidance (G.). 

1. The unreal subjunctive occurs both in the condition Q^rotasis) and 
in the conclusion (apodosis), when the supposition is contrarj' to fact. 
The pret. refers to present time, the plup. to past. The condition 
may be expressed by means of a conjunction, usually lucuii, or by the 
interrogative order. In the conclusion the subjunctive mode may be 
replaced by the conditional. 

a. Closely akin to the unreal subjunctive is the potential subjunc- 
tive, used in the pret. to denote a future possibility ; e. g., tocnn man 
un§ iiberrafc^tc, if some one should surprise us (S.); unb trdtc jxc ben 
5lugcnbUcf l^crcin, ttjic toiirbcfl bn fur bciiicn grcuel bfigfnr «'«'•« she 
to come in this momenty how you would atone, etc. (G.). In such cases 
there is always a present unreality, but it is of no importance, the 
thought turning altogether upon the future contingency. The two 
varieties may be closely associated ; e. g., toiirc nur cin 3ttubcrmantel 
mcin, unb trug' cr m\6) in f rcmbc I'anbcr, if I only had (unreal) a mofjic 
mantle, and it voould (potential) carry me, etc. (G.). 

6. If the conclusion is omitted, the condition may be undistinguish- 
able from an optative subjunctive ; e. g., !)dttc idf ha^ nur flctijugtl if 1 
had ordyknoum thai ! On the other hand the potential subjunctiye may 
often bo construed as the conclusion of an implied condition ; e. g., 
cr todi' cin ^axXf he voould he a fool (sc. if he were to marry her, Faust, 
L 3571). 

2. In poetry the pret. indie, sometimes takes the place of the unreal 
plup. subj. in the condition ; e. g., tnit bicfcm gtucitcn ^fcil burc^f(^o6 
idi cud), ttjcnn idj mcin Ucbc« ^inb gctroffcn \jdtic, witkihis second arrow 
I should have shot you through if I had hit my dear child (S.); unb tratfl 
\>\i, $crr, uit^t gwift^cn nn8 Ijcrcin, fo fliiubc jc^t aud) id), etc., if thou 
hadst not come hetvoeen us, I should now be standing, etc. (G.). 

a. On the other hand an unreal subjunctive in the condition may 
be followed by an indie, in the conclusion, to denote strong assurance; 
e. g., unb njoftnt' cr brobcn anf bcm Gi^palajl, . . . ic^ mac^c mir ^I)n 
^u it)m; and if he dwelt up there in Vie ice-palace, I will (instead of 2 toou^d) 
make my way to him (S.). 
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3. A special case of unreal subjunctiYe is the common 
construction after afe ob, aU toenn, 08 ^, in which the con- 
clusion is omitted ; e. g., xi) Italic Ggmont l^icr, ai^ ob ic^ i^tn 
itod^ hjag gu fagen l^fitte, Iioill keep E. here as {Itoould do) if 
I had something to say to him (G.) ; cr toot fo ftolj barauf, al^ 
ob bic 6rfinbung fein getuefen n^clrc, as if the invention had been 
his (G.). 

a. Very frequently ob or hjenn is omitted, in which case 
the clause takes the inverted instead of the dependent 
order ; e. g., ba hjarb'^ fo eng i^r in ber SBelt, al^ l^attc pe ?icb' 
tm Scibc, as if it had love in its body (G.). 

h. The tenses follow the rule given above, but the pres. may stand 
for the pret. , unless the form would be identical with the corresponding 
form of the indie. ; i. e., one may say old fci cr, or al§ ob cr fci, instead 
of al8 ob er ludrc, and a(« \^Oi\it cr, or al^ ob cr ^abc, for aid oO cr ftattc, 
bnt not a(d ob ftc ^aben, nor a(0 ^abeii ftc, for aid ob ftc pttcn. 

360. The Dependent Subjunctive occurs in the object- 
clause aft.er verbs of telling^ thinking , feeling, asking and the 
like ; e. g., fic fagen, cr tcf auif in ben ©ternen bic liinfttgen 
!Dtnge, they say (hat he also reads the future in the stars (S.); 
t^r fii^(et nid^t, h)te fd^led^t ein fold^e^ ^anbmerf fei, you do not 
feel how vile such a trade is (G.); cr fragte, tt)cn er t)or fidj 
fdt)e, he asked whom he saw before him (Gr.) ; e§ ^ief;, er benf 
i^n gau^ barum gu fftrgen, it was said that he was thinking to 
t eprire him of it altogether (S.). 

a. The effect of this subjunctive is to express uncer- 
tainty, or at any rate to put the content of the object-clause 
on another's authority. It is thus very commonly used 
in reporting statements, oi:)inions, rumors, etc., without 
quoting literally (indirect discourse). S'a^ is often omit- 
ted, in which case the clause has normal order. Such a 
sentence as ce^ ift falfd^ becomes, then, when reported in the 
direct form : „e^ ift falfc^", fagt er, or er fagt : „e^ ifl fa(f^"; 
in the indirect form : er fagt, bag eei falfc^ fei, or er fagt, c^ 
fei falfc^. 

1. Not every object-clause with \^q.^ requires the sub- 
junctive. If the content of the clause is a fact, or appears 
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as such to the speaker, the indicative is used. The sub- 
junctiye indicates that what is stated is matter of report, 
opinion, assertion, fear, hope, or the like, and relieves the 
speaker of responsibility for it ; e. g., ii) f c^toor' tni) gu, mtr 
ift'^ ate toic cin Sraum, I smear to you, it is like a dream to me 
(G.). Here the speaker avers what is in his own mind 
and is to him a fact, hence the indicative ; but if the 
person addressed were to report the saying, he would give 
it the form : cr fd^toSrt (or fd^mor) mtr gu, c« fci i^m toic cin 
XxanxtL 

a. On the other hand, by an ellipticfd construction, the dependent 
snbj. may stand in clauses that are not formally object-clanses, to 
imply that what is stated is matter of mmor, pretense, hope, fear, or 
the like ; e. g., cr ifl jurudtgctrctcit, tocil er tranf fci, he has retiredhecause 
{as hs alleges, or as people say) h» is sick, bat tucil cr frant i% heodiuse he 
is (acbidlly) sick. The indie accepts the report as tme, the snbj. 
waives responsibility for it. Observe, then, the force of the modes in 
the following sentence from Andresen : Tttin S5rubcr tuibcrrict, ttjcil 
bic @ac^e gcffi^rUc^ fci, unb tt)cil cr bcii 2)ircftor nit^t fcnnt, my brother 
objected, hecavLse (in his opinion) the thing was dangerous, and because (as 
a matter qffact) he does not know the director, 

2. Naturally, therefore, those verbs that imply certainty, 
as verbs of knowing, seeing, proving, showing, compre- 
hending, and phrases such as 'it is clear,' 'the fact is,' are 
apt to be followed by the indicative; thus one would not 
say Of tocig, ba§ e^ falfc^ fct (but ifl), nor c^ ifl !Ior, ha% cr 
rec^t f^aht (but f^at), since the uncertainty of the subjunctive 
would contradict the certainty of the governing clause. 
Still, good writers often use the subjunctive even after 
this class of verbs ; e. g., bu fie^fl, toic ungefd^i(ft ic^ fei, you 
.<ee how unfit I am (G.) ; toir toiffeu, bag fe^r oft bcutfd^c^ u 
ober bcm gr. ober tat. c gur ©cite flc^c, toe know that German 
u or o often corresponds to Greek or Latin e (Gr.). 

3. On the other hand, verbs of thinking and communi- 
cating (feeling, believing, hoping, fearing, inferring, 
asserting, writing, teaching, confessing, denying, etc.) are 
apt to be followed by the subjunctive, though the indica- 
tive is always possible if the object-clause is felt aa o^l^Riw 
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Tliis last will be the case especially when the verb is in 
the first person ; e. g., ic^ fii^lc (bc^oupte), ba§ ic^ f(^ulbIo« 
bin, / fed (assert) that I am blameless ; but, usually, cr fil^lt 
(bc^uptct), t>a% cr fc^ulbto^ fei. After a past tense, how- 
ever, these verbs prefer the subjunctive without regard 
to person. 

4. "When the object-clause is an indirect question the 

subjunctive is no longer usual after a verb in the present 

tense ; thus, for tell me who he is and how he lives, one does 

not say : fagen ©tc mtr, tocr cr fci unb tote cr lebc, but toer cr 

iji unb toic cr lebt. In the classics, however, the subjunctive 

is quite common ; e. g., nnb mcrft cud^^ toic bcr Sleufcl f<)a§c, 

observe how the devU jokes (G.). Cf. also the second example 

under §360. The easy admissibility of either mode is 

shown by Goethe's line : ^(t)t toa« bcr ^cd^t fci, fragt bcr 

$crr, ttur toic cr bicnt {Faust, L 8794). After a past tense 
tiie subjunctive was and still is the rula 

5. When a dependent stibj. has a verb depending on it (as often 
happens in sustained indirect disconrse), such verb also stands in the 
subj., unless it states a fact which is not a part of the narration, but 
rests on the narrator's own authority; e. g., c3 flagte, tia^ bicfcr 2^ag, 
toclc^er mein Olucf ntac^c, — njcun cr c« aiibcr^ mat^e— fcin Ungludt auf 
immcr cntfcf)cibc, it complained thai this day which made my happiness, — 
if it redUy did make it, — decided his unhappiness forever (L.) ; forbcrt cr, 
bag i^m ®u S^atcl au^gcUefert tocrbc, beu er ben 2Rorbcr feine« 33ater§ 
neunt, he demands that Du Chatd he given up to him, whom he calls the 
murderer of his father (S. ). 

361. Sequence of Tense in Object-Clauses. The tense of 
a dependent subjunctive is influenced, (1) by its own 
natural tense, i. e., the tense it had, or would have, in the 
direct form; (2) by the tense of the principal verb; (3) 
by the necessity of resorting, in certain cases, to a change 
of tense in order to render the subjunctive distinguishable 
from the indicative. We have, then, the following prin- 
ciples : 

1. After a present or future the natural tense remains 
unchanged (but see 2, a, below), save that a preterite 
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indicative (as well as a perfect) usually becomes a perfect 
subjunctive ; e. g., he says that he is right becomes cr fagt, 
bag er rec^t l^abe ; he says that he loas right, cr f agt, bag cr red^t 
ge^bt ^bc (or bag cr rec^t f^atit, but not bag er red^t l^fittc, 
which might mean would he rigfU) ; er metnt, e^ fei nid^t me^r 
3U crtragen, thinks it is no longer to be borne (S.) ; fie meint, 
bu feifl cntflo^en, she thinks you ran away (or, have run away ; 
one can not tell which the direct form would be). Cf. 
Schiller's TeU, IL 92-95. 

2. After a past tense the tense of the dependent verb 
is more variable. A natural present may remain present, 
or may become preterite ; e. g., he said he vxis sick (L e., 
he said : I am sick), becomes cr f agte, cr fei hanf, or er f agtc, 
er todrc hanf (as in English). A natural preterite indica- 
tive becomes perfect subjunctive ; he said he came too late 
(he said: I came too late) becomes er fagte, cr fei ju f^)ftt ge* 
f omtnen (ffitnc would mean would come, or would correspond 
to a direct I come, and loarc gefommen would mean would 
have come), A natural future remains, or else becomes 
present conditional ; e. g., he said he would be there {he said: 
I shall be there) becomes er fagte, er hjcrbe (or toUrbe) ba fein. 

a. As to the choice between cr fagtc, cr fei Iran!, and cr fagtc, cr Ware 
frant (the direct form being tc^ bin Iran!) both literary usage and 
grammatical authority now favor the former. In Old German, how- 
ever, the latter was the rule. Speaking broadly, South Germans prefer 
fei, North Germans tDarc. The latter use the pret. freely even after a 
pres. tense, saj-ing cr fagt, cr toarc franf, for he says that he is sick. 
Both usages are abundantly illustrated in good literature; e. g., {tc 
(llaiibtcn, c8 \olixt ^afinenQc\djxci, they thought U voas the crowing of the 
cock (Heine); bie 5lbcrglaubifcf)cn mcincu, bu ^attcjl ciiicu ^obotb, the 
superstUums think you have a fco6oW (Tieck); (usual sequence) fciiic re i lie 
•Scelc ful)(te, \>ai fic bic ^Stftc feiner felb(l fei, thctt she voas half of himself 
(G). 

6. But while there is in the main a free choice between the pret. and 
pres. subj. , the former is to be employed in those forms in which the 
subj., if pres., would not be distinguishable from the indie; thus, 
while one may say for he said he had the headache^ cr fagtc, cr l^aht ilopf» 
tt)e^, or cr fagte, er ftiittc ^opfwc^, one may not say ic^ fogtc, ic^ \iaht 
(but only '\6) \)'Mt), nor fic fagtcii, fic ^abcn (but only ^^^\.\x:q^*; 
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THE CONDITIONAL AND IMPERATIVE. 

362. The Conditional Mode is simply a potential^ or 
unreal, subjunctive used in the conclusion of conditional 
sentences. The present refers to present time and corre- 
sponds to the preterite subjunctive, while the perfect refers 
to past time and corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; 
e. g., unb trcltc fic ben 9[ugenbttcl l^cretn, tote toUrbcfl bu fiir betncit 
JJret)cI bil^en, were she to come in, how you would atone (G.). 

1. For the most part there is a free choice between the 
subjunctive and the conditional, but the former is avoided 
when it would be undistinguishable from the indicative, 
as is regularly the case with weak verbs ; i. e., there is a 
free choice between ic^ toarc and tc^ toiirbc fein, or between 
td^ Qtngc and ic^ toiirbc gel^en, but not between id) mad^tc and 
xi) toiirbe madden* 

a. In indirect disconrse after a past tense the conditional is prefer- 
able if futurity is to be denoted; e. g., id) crfu^r, ha^ idj @ic l^icr trcffcn 
to)urbe, I learned (hat I would find you here (L.). Here trdfe woidd not do. 

2. The nse of the conditional in the condition, while not nncommon 
in good writers, is not to be approved ; for if it would only rain soon, 
say tocnn c8 borf) balb rcgncte, rather than tocnn c8 boc^ balb rcgncn 
iwiirbc. Still, cf. Goethe's n?urbc[t bii e6 aljiicn !onncn, bu toarcfl Xenfc( 
g^nitg, if you could understand it, you would be devil enough, etc. In 
passive conditions iDiirbc . . . ircrbcu is avoided ; e. g., tourbeu toir 
Don il^r bctroffcn, if we should be caught by her (G.). 

363. The Imperative denotes a comimand. Properly it 
has only a second person, the first and third being sup- 
plied from the subjunctive (§ 356). 

a. Strictly the imv. has bnt one tense, thongh a kind- of perf. some- 
times occurs in locutions like cr l)abc c3 umjoiifl gct^aii, let himhave done 
it in vain, i. e. , let it be in vain that he has done it, 

1. The subjects hn and i^r are omitted unless emphatic, 
but other subjects are expressed ; e. g., fei inem iJreunb ! be 
my friend! fei hn mit mir! be thou with me! fc^tocigt! be 
silent ! but er f d^meige ! man f d^toeige ! f d^tocigcit toir ! always 
with pronoun. 
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2. The imy. often has concessiye or conditioual force. See § 35G, 1 
and 1, a. 

3. Snbstitntes for xne imperative are as follows : 

a. The inf., in placards and brusque commands ; e. g., red^tS 
fa^rcn ! keq> to the right! 9JiauI l^altcn ! Jiold your tongue I 

h. The perf. pple.; e. g., l^inaufgcfd^out ! look up (G.)/ Cf. § 369, 4. 

c The indie, pres. or fut., in mild commands ; e. g., ^art, bu 
fommfl tnit tnir ; bu abcr, grife, toirjl gu ^aufc blcibcu, Karl, you come 
wUh me; hut you, Fritz, wiU stay at home. 

d. Jaffctl with infinitive in place of the regular i^assive imv. ; e. g., 
lag bic^ xibcrrcbcnl he persuaded! Cf. § 344, 1. 

TH^^ rNFmrnvE. 

364. Nature and Development of the Infinitive. 

1. In its origin the int is a verbal noun having the force of the Eng. 
verbal in ing (which must not be confounded with the pres. pple. in 
ing). In old German it was inflected and the dat. with gu (ze tragene, 
for hearing, ze ritenc, at riding), being of frequent occurrence, became 
a stereotyped phrase (gu tragcn, to hear, gu rcitcu, to ride). This phrase 
developed uses of its own and encroached upon the simple inf., while 
the latter usurped, in a few cases, the functions of a pres. pple. 

2. We have, then, in modem Ger.: (1) the substantive inf., translat- 
able usually by the verbal in ing; (2) the old inf. without gn, corre- 
sponding in the main to the Eng. inf. without to, but in part to the 
pple. in ing ; (3) the inf. with gU/ corresponding in the main to the 
Eng. inl with to. 

365. The substantive Infinitive generally has the article, 
forms no plural, and is modified by adjectives, not by 
adverbs ; e. g., ba^ Stauc^en ifl tjerboten, smoking is forbidden; 
\i) Iiebc ntc^t h(x9 lautc Sieben, I do not love loud hving (U.) / 
ba ^ort cr ctn ©ingcn toic glotcn f o flip, there he hears a singing, 
etc. (S.) / Derge^t mtr $6ren, ©el^n unb 3)cn!en, hearing, sight 
and thought forsake me (G.). 

1. 8uch a verbal with ein sometimes denotes vehemence, frequent 
repetition or indefinite continuance. See § 230, 2, a. 

2. The substantive inf. is a noun not a verb, and does not admit a 
separate object in the ace, as it may in Eng. The object becomes 
either an objective g<'n., a dat. with \)o\\, or else it is written iiv ^ssv'ei 
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word with the inf. ; e. g., Jieis noi the man for (the) making (of) a speech 
= cr til nirf)t bcr iKann gum fatten ciuer 9ficbc (not cine 9lcbc), or gum 
Slebe^alten; writing letters is tedious =ha^ ©d^vciben Don S3ricfcn, or bo8 
S3ricf(c)f(i^rcibcn, ijl langmciUg. 

a. Adverbial modifiers must be written with the inf. in one word ; 
hence such words as ba8 Umfic^greifcn, the spreading ; ba8 9^cbcncin= 
anbcrgc^cnfttoerben, the simrdtaneous execution; ba8 9iod^ni(^tbagenjcfcn* 
fetn, the non-existence hitherto. 

366. The Infinitive without jn occurs in various con- 
structions as follows : 

1. After the modal auxiliaries and laffcn; also after tl^un, 
when used as auxiliary or with md^t^ ai^^-nothing but ; e. g., 
c^ lanit fein, it may he; totr miJgen ba^ ntd^t totcber If^xtn, we 
do not want to hear that again (G.) ; Ia§ alle^ Stnnen fetn, 
let all speculation alone (G.) ; toa^ tl^u' ic^ toctter fragen ? why 
do I ask further f cr ^t xA&ji^ ate fd^impfcn get^an, he did 
nothing hut call names. 

a. The inf. with laffen has active force only when its subject is at 
the same time the object of laffen, as in lag micf) bir ctn?aS {agcn, let me 
iell you something. Through the omission of the object-subject in 
such locutions as the last, the inf. acquired passive force ; i. e., lag t\\\ 
Si\6)\, \)Qi[t\\, let {some one) bring a candle^ came to be felt Qs = leta candle 
he brought, have a candle brought ![?ag bir fagcn is thus the same thing 
as lag bir gcfagt jein (§ 344, 1) which also occurs. This use of the inf. 
then gave rise to the peculiar impersonal passive seen, e. g., in c8 Idgt 
ficf) ^offcn, it lets itself be hoped, i. e., there is room for hope, it mxiy be hoped. 

b. This use of the active inl with passive meaning gives rise some- 
times to ambiguity ; e. g., cr Ucg bcu ^utfd)cr fal)ren, may mean held 
the coachman go, or he had him drive, or h£ had him driven. In such 
cases the connection must determine the sense. 

c. When toffen is followed by an ace. and that in turn by an intran- 
sitive verb with predicate noun, such noun stands regularly in the 
ace; e. g., lag mic^ bcincn J^rcunb fcin, let me be your friend (G.). So 
one would say ^cig iljn cincn bratjcu ^nabcii fcin, bid him be a good boy. 
But the nom. occurs now and then in good writers ; e. g., lag ben 
©rafen bicfcr Oejanbte fcin, let the Count be this envoy (L.) 

2. As true infinitive after fiil^Icrt, l^et^cn, l^ctfen, l^brcn, Icl^rcn, 
lemcn, tnac^en, nennen, f el^en ; e. g., xij fii^I' cin ^erj In mcincm 
SSufen ^^lagm, feel a heart heat (W.) ; f)n^ mtc^ ntd^t rcbcn, f)tx^ 
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ntid^ fd^hjetgen, do not bid me speak, bid me be silent (G.) ; l^clft 
beji gcmeinen JJcinb mtr nieberl^altcu, help me keep down, etc. 
(S.) ; \6) \jOih* \\)Xi rufen l^oren, I heard him call (G.) / hjcrtu \i) 
bid^ t^tt ionrttc terad^ten lel^ren, could I teach you to despise him 
(G,) ; ic^ ^abc jc^t bic^ fenneit lerncn, have learned to know to 
you (G.); ber ^a\n9 vxadjt mtc^ (ac^en, makes me laugh (G.)/ 
ba^ ncrtrtc tc^ hoi) beweifcn, I call that proving (W.) / cr \af) xf)n 
fatten, he saw it fall (G.). 

a. Several of the above verbs, notably l^clgen, l^clfen, Ic^ren, Icmcn, 
mac^en, may take the inf. with gu ; e. g., o, Icl^rc mit^ baS 9J^oglicf)C gu 
t^uu, teach me to do whcU is possible {G.). 

h. After fii^Icn, ijbxen, fc{)en, the active inl may have passive force, 
just as after lafjctt and with a similar possibility of ambiguity ; e. g., 
1*0 l^ort unb jic^t tnou hidj bcneibcii, thiis one hears and sees you enxned. 
3c^ \q^ i^u fd^lagen, might mean I saw him strike or I saw him struck, 

3. In place of a present participle, to denote a status, 
after bletbcn, fnbcn, ^ahtn, licgen, ftel^cn ; e. g., attc^ biteb 
ftc^en, everything (or everybody) remained standing; btc U^r 
ifl fte^en gcbdcbcn^ the clock has stopped; l^craugtretcnb fanb 
ic^ btn ^immcl ton ©teruen blinfen, I found the sky glitter- 
ing vnth stars {G.); ic^ ^abc ®clb im fallen Uegen, I have 
money lying in the box (Gr.) / ®cnua liegt f c^Iafcn, Genoa lies 
sleeping (S.) ; toa^ pe^t i^r ^ord^en ? why stand you listening 

a. With all of these verbs, however, except perhaps bleibett; the 
pres. pple. is, the more common construction. Between id) fiubc tl^ii 
jd^Iafcn, and id) finbc il)n fc^tafcnb, there is no difference unless it be 
that the pple. better expresses duration. Cf. Schiller's Jungfrau, 1. 447. 

4. After gel^cn, fal^rcn, rcttert, and some other verbs of 
motion, but only in set phrases ; as fpa^icrcn gcl^en (rciten, 
fasten) go walking {riding, driving) ; jic^ fd^Iafen Icgen, lie 
down to sleep ; jagcn ge^ert, go hunting. 

5. As subject of verbs, and as predicate after fein and 
^cigcn (particularly after ba^ l^eigt = ba^ ncnnt man mit 9icd^t, 
that is properly called) ; e. g., blafcn tfl ntc^t floten, blowing is 
not playing the flute (G.) ; btefe^ ^ci^t btc £cit Vi^\.\isKWx%VK\& ^» 
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losing time (TJ.) ; ha^ l^tege btc gartgc <Saijt Derbcrbcn, that luould 
be to ruin the whole cause (G.). 

a. The inf. in the first example is distinguishable from the tme snb- 
stantive inf. by the fact that a modifier would have to be an adverb, 
not an adjective. 

G. As bmsqne imv. ; e. g., 9Koul ^alteu ! hold your tongue! 

7. In the idiom cr l^at gut rcbcn, it is all well enough for him to talk, 

367. The Infinitive with jit — often called the 'prep- 
ositional infinitive ' — is used: 

1. To denote purpose ; e. g., man fomntt ju fd^aun, they 
come to gaze{G.); xi) ct(c fort tl^r eh)tge« gtd^t gu trinfen, / 
hasten away to drink her eternal light (G.) / fie na^mcn mir'^, 
urn mid^ ju !rdn!en, they took it from me in order to pain m£ 
(G.)/ man gab mtr gu tjerpel^en, they gave me to understand; 
xif f)ait uid^t^ gu cffcn, I have nothing to eat. 

a. The original force of this inf. is seen if we translate it hjfor with 
a verbal : they come for seeing ; I have nothing for eating. When the 
inf. denotes the purpose for which the subject acts^ it is now usually 
preceded by um, as in the third example above, but it is very common 
without um in classical poetry. 

6. To denote a purpose which is not the purpose of the subject, 
modem German prefers in general a substantive inf. with gum, or else 
an equivalent verbal noun ; e. g., he gave me the letter to copy, cr gab miv 
ten iBricf gum Slbfd^rcibcu (not abgu(c^reibcu) ; he sent me the book to look 
at, crtd)idtte mir baS 53uc^ giir ^liifid)! (n^t Qujufcl^cu). Sometimes the 
purpose can be made the purpose of the subject by the use of laffen ; 
e. g., he brought me the watch to repair, cr brad)tc mir bic U^r, um fic 
rcpariereu gu laffeu (to have it repaired). It should be observed, how- 
ever, that exeptions to this rule are common in talk and even in good 
writers ; e. g., cr tuccfte mid), um bcu Souucuaufgaug au5ufc{)eu, he woke 
me to see the sunrise, i. e. that I might see it (Heine). 

c. As in Eng., the prepositional inf. may denote destiny or resxdt 
under the form of purpose ; e. g., fic fc^iebcu, um fie^ uie UJiebcrgufe^cn, 
they parted never to see each other again. 

2. As subject of verbs ; e. g., cu^ gu gefaHen toax metn 
]^od)fter 2Bunfc^, to please you was'my highest wish (G.). 

3. As object or complement of verbs ; e. g., l^or' auf ntit 
ieinem &vam ju fpieleu, cea^^e to play with your grief (G.) ; ba 
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befd^Ioffen fic gu bictben, there they decided to remain (S.) / 
vxxi ber ^anb toinlt' cr mtr gu ge^cn, tm'^A Ais Aarwi he signed to 
me to go ; toa^ toiHfl. bu Vii) bag ©trol^ gu brefd^cn ^ilagen? why 
will you trouble yourself to thresh straw (G.) f xi) nel^mc vxxi) 
in ac^t, mit fold^en ^ejen iJffentKc^ gu ge^en, lam careful not to 
appear in public vrith such witches (G.). 

a. The verbs and verbal phrases that are thus followed by the inl 
"with ;^u are literally too nnmerotis to mentioii, but the use of the 
construction corresponds in the main pretty closely to that of the Eng. 
inf. with to. The chief difference is that Ger. does not tolerate an inf. 
with subject-accusative ; for / know him to he a liar, I judge him to he 
about SO years old, Ger. says : i6) tocig/ ba6 er cin Jiigncr ifl ; id) glaube, 
bag cr; etc. Still, classical writers, notably Lessing, sometimes use the 
construction in imitation of the Latin ; e. g., bid er ben rec^teii 3^^^' 
puuft gcfommctt gu fcin gloubtc, until Tie hdieved the rigid time to have 
come (L.). 

4. As predicate with passive meaning after fern, bletben, 
f d^einen, flcl^cn ; e. g., bag tfl gu crtoartcn, that is to be expected ; 
bag ftcl^t ttid^t gu ftttbcnt^ that remains uruihangeaJtHe. Cf. 
§ 370, 1. 

5. As complement of nouns and adjectives ; e. g., eg tfi 

tool^I 3rit gu fd^eibcn, it is time to go, I think (G.) / bicg ifl bic 

Wd mit ^ejrcn umgugc^n, that is the way to deal with witches 

(G.) ; bag tofirc f corner gu beltietfen, that would be hard to prove ; 

xifc toftret hjert, gleid^ in bic S^' gu treten, you would be fit to 

enter the married stale at once (G.). 

a. The construction is very common after adjectives preceded by gu; 
e.g., idj bin gu alt urn nur gu fpidcn, too old merely to play (G.). Observe, 
however, that the familiar Eng. construction seen in (he story is too 
good for me to believe, the hook is too deep for hiin to have vjrUten (U) 
where an inf. with subject different from that of the principal verb is 
mediated by means of. for, can not be imitated in Ger.; instead of it 
we have old bag followed by the potential subj. : bic ©cfc^it^tc ifl ^U QUt^ 
aid bag ic^ baran gkubcn !5nute; bad ^u6) ift gu tief, alg bag er c9 ^attc 
fd)rcibcn founcu. 

h. An inf. which complements the meaning of a noun or an adjec- 
tive does not need uni/ though the useless particle is very often 
inserted. One meets constantly with sentences of the type : cr ttJar 
gcfd)cit flcuug, um bcu ©cbanfcu gu crfafjcn, abcr eg fc^ltc iftm an 9Rv.vt, 
um benfdbcu au^guful^rcn, /*« toos clever enour|Kto sevzA \iw^ \fl*o^ VA"V^ 
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lacked courage to carry it out. Bat um is superfluous in both cases. 
Notice, then, the difference between idj gab niir tie 9}iul)c if)ii gu be= 
fiic^eu, liook the trouble to visit him, and '\6) ^cib mlr t)iel 2Jifl^e, um i^n 
gu bcfurf)cu, I took much trouble in order to visU him, 

6. After the prepositions ol^nc and (an)flatt, as well as 

«m ; e. g., xi) mug curcn Summer noi) tjergrogern, ftatt i^n.gu 

l^cUen, I must increase your grief instead of healing it (S.) ; 

ftc gel^cn an bem §ut tjorbci, ol^nc barauf ju ad^ten, (hey pass by 

the hat vnthout noticing it (S.). 

a. Other prepositions do not govern the inf. directly, but combine 
with an anticipating ba ; e. g., !ciner bac^tc baraii, ben $ut gu griigcu, 
no one thought of greeting the hat (S.); er i(lni(^t bagu gemac^t, auflrcu* 
genb gu arbcitcn, he is not made for loorking hard (Gr.). 

7. Absolutely in exclamations ; e. g., toa^ ! am 9tanb be^ 
@rab^ 3tt lilgen ! what! to lie with his last breath (G.) / unb 
nun — um^ ^aar fiif au^guraufen ! and now — it's enough to 
make one tear out onei's hair (G.) / 

THE PARTICIPLE. 
368. The Present Participle is used : 

1. As adjective, adverb, and substantive ; e. g., fd^du* 
menbc 2Betne, foaming wines (G.) ; man moc^tc rafenb ttjerbcn, 
one could go mad (G.) ; in auffadenb fuqer ^txi, in a surpris- 
ingly short time; bic Siebenben, the lovers; bic ©ntfagenben, 
the votaries of renunciation (G.). 

a. In the predicate after feiii the pres. pple., has adjectival force and 
denotes a state or a quality. It does not form a tense as it may in 
Eng. Cf. § 348, 1. 

h. A participial adjective has active force and the noun it qualifies 
should be the subject of the action, as in cin liebcnbcS ipcrg, a heart that 
loves. But there are some phrases in use which are exceptions ; e. g., 
ber betreffcnbe ^iinft, the point concerned; cine t)orl)abcnbc 9iei(e, an 
intended journey ; fa^rcubc ^ahe, movables j bic veitcubc^ofl, themounted 
mail. Others are also current which are more or less dubious ; for 
cffenbc SSareu, eatables, say rather (Sfjmnrcn ; for blafcnbe 3nflvumcntr, 
wind-instruments (G.), say rather S3(a§inflrumcntc ; for fallcnbc @U(^t, 
faUing-sicknesSf J^aUJudjt, etc. 

2. As appositional predicate, to denote a concomitant 
act or state; e. g., njir ©d^toeftern fa^en, bieSBotte fpinnenb, we 
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sislers used to sU spinning the icool (G-.) ; unb xfpc ^u§ toax 
©ottcrbrot, glUl^crtb toic bcr SSctu, and her kiss was ambrosia, 
glowing like wine (G.). 

a. Observe that this pple. denotes a concomitant act or state, not 
one which is past or to come. Still, exceptions occur, just as in Eng. ; 
e. g., bic« fagcnb ritt er tni^igUc^ uoii bamicu, saying (i. e., Juiving 
said) this he rode aicay defiantly (S.) ; in 3ng anS $?aiib Pcigcub fe^rtcn 
iuir im Deafen cin, disembarking in Zug we put up at the *0x* (G.). In 
the permissible phrase baS nad^flcii^ crfc^ciucubc ©ud^, the book soon to 
appear, the idea of futurity is contained in the adverb. Cf . § 370, a, 

b. The pple. may denote means, but not cause ; e. g., !annfl bit tni(^ 
frf)mcid)club jc bclugcii, if you can ever deceive me by flaMering (G.) ; uub 
alS iDir fie frift]^ rubcnib balb crreid)t, and when we had presently reached 
it by rowing brisMy (S.); Derjinfc jlampfeiib, sink out of sigJU by stamping 
(G.). But for the Eng. causal pple., seen e. g., in the sentence having 
nothing else to do, I went to the theater, Ger. uses a clause with a causal 
conjunction: ba id) foiifl uid)t8 ju t^im l^attc, ging id) in« Sweater. 

c. The appositional pple. usually refers to the subject, but may refer 
to an oblique casfe, if there is no chance of ambiguity; e. g., unb ^w'ii* 
iftn \)m , . . fpifefinb^gc SRatfcI lofcnb, and find him here guessing cunning 
riddles; no(^ sucfciib, mit bc5 ^aiit^cvS 35^neu jcrreificii fic bc6 geiubcS 
^cr5, stW. quivering (i. e., the heart) they rend with the teeth cf the panther 
the heart of their fee. Such a construction as this last, however, is admis- 
sible only in poetry ; in prose one would say baS tiO(^ jucfenbe ^erj. 
Still less admissible in prose is the use of a pple., referring to some 
word not contained in the sentence at all ; e. g., erfl fiiiceiib Ia6 bic 
treiic SSibmuiig bir gefaflcu, ^o^c ^xan, first kneeling let my loyal homage 
please thee, i. e., accept the homage I offer on my bended knees (G.). 

369. The Perfect Participle is used most frequently in 
the conjugation of the perfect tenses and the passive 
voice. Besides this it occurs : 

1. As adjective, adverb, and substantive ; e. g., geel^rter 
^err, honored sir ; bic 93cbrtt(!tcn, the oppressed ; ein Derpud^t 
fd^Iaucr ^cr(, a cursedly sly fellow. 

a. As adjective the perf. pple. of transitive verbs has passive force, 
while that of intransitives conjugated with feitt denotes the state that 
has resulted from the action; e. g., bcr gefciUte ©aum, the feUed tree; 
bcr gcfattciic S3aiim, the fallen tree, = bcr S3oum, ber gcfaUcu ift; ciu mig- 
lungencr SSerfiid), an attempt ihcU has failed, = ein SScrfuc^, bcr miglungcn 
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h. In general, then, one can not nse adj actively the perf. pple. of an 
intransitive conjugated with ^abcit, because such verbs form no passive. 
That is, one can not say baS gef(^(afenc ^inb, tfie slept child, for baS ^iiib, 
baS gcfd^lafen ^at, though one may say \)aQ ciu9cfd)Iafeue ^inb for baS 
^inb, ha^ cinocfd)lafcu ijl. There are, however, a few participial adjec- 
tives with active force formed from intransitives conjugated with l^abcn. 
Such are crfa^rcn, experienced; gcrcifl, traveled (cin ©crcijlcr, a traveled 
man, just as in Eng.) / gefdjluorcn, sux)m (bic (5ef(^ttJorencn, the jurors); 
flubicrt, studied (cin ©tubicrtcr, an educated man) ; tnmfcii, drunk; t>cx= 
Vientf meritorious ; )Dtx\6)mcQ^\\, silent. 

e. There is in (rer. no perf. active pple., though one meets with 
awkward attempts to form one by means of ^abcnb; e. g., bic ru^mlid)fl 
gcfdmpft ^abenbc S3rigabc, the brigade that had fought most creditably. 
Compounds such as uug cfru^fliicft, for wUJiout having breakfasted (Bis- 
marck), and nngcbetct, without having said grace (Gerok), are quite on a 
par with * unbreakfasted ' and * unprayed ' in Eng. Still less admis- 
sible, grammatically, is the use of a perf. pple. with an object, though 
it is not so very uncommon, especially when the object is fid) ; e. g., 
ba« ben Orafcn befaflcnc Unglucf, th^ misfortune that had befaJUen the Count 
(G.) ; QU bicfcm nat^ unb nat^ ^\6) tjcibrcltctcn Oe^eimniS, this mystery 
ifiot had spread abroad gradually (G.). 

2. As appositional predicate, in the same way and under 
the same restrictions, as the present participle (§ 368, 2, 
a, h)\ e. g., befc^dmt nur fte^' ic^ t)or i^m ba, I just stand there 
before him ashamed (G.) ; entfcrnt t)Ott bit ♦ . • ergo^t mtc^ 
noc^ bein Uebet)ofle^ St(b, remote from thee, thy dear imxige stiU 
delights me (G.). 

3. In absolute construction, mostly with an accusative 
absolute ; e. g., ftc fmgt ^inau^ in bie finftere 9iac^t, ha^ ^uge 
t)om SBeinen getriibet, she sings out into the dark night, her eyes 
dimmed with tears (S.). 

4. "With imperative force, through the omission of auxiliary and sub- 
ject; e. g., fitfc^ gcmagt! venture boldly ; binaufgcfd^aut ! lookup! (G.) 

5. With fommcn and gc{)en as the equivalent of a pres. pple. ; e. g., 
ha fommt mcin SSeib gelaufen, thereupon my wife comes running (S.). 
But in tjcrlorcu gcl^cn, to be lost (e8 ijl tjcrloicn gegangen, it is lost), the 
participle has passive force. 

6. As predicate after beifien; e. g., ba« bci6' t<^ cnbtit^ fortgcfd^dtten, 
I cali t/iat ge'Mng along fast {(3[.) ; ba8 l^cigt bic iBiUtur auf bic @pit}c 
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gctvicbcu, ihcU is carrying arbitrary caprice too far (Andresen). But in 
this last case treibcn would seem to be better on account of the object 
Sittfur. 

370. The Gerundive. This is in form the present parti- 
ciple preceded by gu and, when used attributively, declined 
like any adjectiva Its force is that of a future passive 
participle, denoting feasibility, obligation, propriety ; 
e. g., eine wtc 3U Dcrgeffenbc J^reube, a never-to-be-forgotten joy ; 
cin fd)h)er gu crfUHcnber SSSmtfd^, a wish difficult of fulfillment. 

a. For the gerundive in the j)redicate see § 367, -k. Since the gerun- 
dive has passive force it should not be formed from intransitive verbs. 
Such locutions as bad batb gu erfd^einenbe ^n6), for the hook soon to 
appear, are ungranimatical. 
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371. Classification of Adverbs. With respect to their 
function adverbs may be divided into two classes: simple 
adverbs and adverbial conjunctions. 

a. The simple adverbs denote relations of time, place, degree and 
manner. They may modify a verb as in gut fd^rcibcii, icri^c iccfl; an 
adjective, as in fc^r gut, very good; an adverb, as in fel)V gcruc, very 
gladly; a prepositional phrase, as mitten tm gcucr, right in the fire; a 
noun, as in ber iKaim Ijicr, the man here; or they may stand in the 
predicate, as in cS ifl Uorbei, it is past. 

h. The adverbial conjunctions modify adverbially the verb of the 
sentence in which they stand, but serve at the same time to indicate 
the logical connection of the clause with what precedes or follows ; 
e. g., jmor ifl c8 Iciest, borf) ift baS ?ci(fttcf(^tuer, to be sure it is easy, yet 
the easy is hard (G.). Since the conjunctional aspect of these words is 
more important than the adverbial, they are treated further on under 
the head of conjunctions (§ 380). 

1. With respect to their origin adverbs may be divided 
into three groups : (1) primitive words and compounds of 
such, as ba, there ; bariibcr, over there ; (2) derivatives 
formed by means of a suffix, as tcite, paiily ; btiubUn^S, 
blindly ; (3) adjectives in the stem-forai, aa ^>3\, >x^V 
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372. Primitive Adverbs. These denote time, place and 
direction ; e. g., je^t, now ; bann, t}wn ; l^icr, ?iere ; bort, 
yonder; ba^in, thither; an], up; untcr, doivn. Many of them 
are in use as prepositions and as verbal prefixes (§ 341). 

a. Words of this kind may he called demonstratiYe or positional 
adverhs. A few of them form adjectives in ig, as l^iejlg, from l^ier, 
bortig, jcfetg, bamalig, which arensed prepositively ; e. g., bcr bamalige 
^onig, the then king (never bcr bamalS ^onig); ba8 l^iefigc Xl^catcr, ffie 
iheaier of this place. Cf . also § 296, 1. 

1. Besides the demonstrative adverbs there are a few others that 
admit only of adverbial use, the corresponding adjective, if there bo 
one, having either a different form or a different meaning. Snch arc 
batb, soon (adj. batbig); cbcu, ji^t lately (cbcn as &dy=smooth, even); 
fafl, almost (see below, § 373, 3); gar, quite; gcru, gladly; !aiim, 
scarcely; f(^on, already, quite; fel^r, very; irol^l, well, perhaps. <B6^on has 
nnmerons idiomatic uses as a particle of assurance ; e. g., ]6)0H gut, 
aUright; ft^ou baS crflc SBort, the very first word; baS f^t\)\. fd)ou bcffcr 
ou8, ihaJt looks decidedly better; cr tuirb \dfon tommeu, te assured he wiH 
come, SBo^I, while cognate with loell, does not often modify verbs in 
that sense : he writes weU = cr fd^rcibt gut "When used in the sense of 
welly it is accented, but its most common use is that of an unaccented 
particle of doubt or uncertainty ; e. g., (with stress) ic^ meijj fc^r D)0^1, 
I know very well; eg ifl tuo'^lbcfa'nut, it is well known; (without stress) 
®ie tuiffcn \oo\)\, you probably know ; c3 ift tuo^t bcfaimt, it is doubtless 
known. 



373. Adverb and Adjective. Most adjectives can be 
used in the stem -form adverbially ; e. g., fo !a(t Derta^t i^r 
bic gemeinc Sac^e? do you thus coldly desert the common cause 
(S.) f fc^on njieber fo ftotj befc^eiben? again already so proudly 
modest (L.)f 

1. While Ger. has no adverbial suffix of universal applicability, the 
suffix iidj, cognate with Zy, does form a number of adverbs which can 
not be used adjectively ; e. g., frcitidi, to be sure (fici =free); |d)tt)cr(ic^, 
hardly {]d)\\)cx = heavy, difficult); fid)n{\d), surely ; itja^rUd), truly. Cf. 
also l^offcutlid), as may be hoped (from ^offeiib) ; i»iffeut(icl^, knowingly 
(from ^wificnb), and others like them. But most derivatives in lid) 
admit also of adjectival use; e. g., giittid), fci7u7/i/; iieulic^, rcccn<(?y); 
gou^,(id), entireQy). 

2. Many adverbs arc simply case-forms of adjectives, the 
genitive being the most common ; e. g., red^t^, to the right; 
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\txad^, directly; gufe^cnb^, visibly; l^oc^ftcn^, at the most; 
jmcitert^, secondly. Where the ending appears to be cn^, 
the en is inflectionaL 

a. The suffix luiirtS^ cognate with ward in toward^ homeward, is the 
gen. of an old adj. weri of nncertain meaning. It is applied to prepo- 
sitions and nouns; e.g., tjortoartS, /onoard; ^cimtoartS, homeward; 
maixttmaxt^, toward the waU. 

h. The ace. neut. (undistingnishable from the stem) of a pronom- 
inal adjective is often used adverbially ; e. g., cttoaS fait, somewhat 
cold; Did flvogcv, much greater. So, too, comparatives and superlatives ; 
c. g., bcficr bctaunt, belter known; bo(ftfl fcltfam, very strange, 

3. In Old Gei. adverbs were regularly formed from adjectives by 
means of the ending o ; thus sconi, beautiful, but scono, beautifully. As 
i caused umlaut vrhile o did not, we have several pairs like frf)OU — 
fd^ou; fafl— fcfl; fvu^ (rare) — fru^; fpat (rare) — fpfit. The old 
adverbial ending still persists, though no longer required in fcrn(c), 
0cni(c), lang(c). So often in poetry for the meter's sake; e. g., toartc 
unr balbc (G.) ; unb fc^ncU uub unbcgreiflid) fd)ucflc (G.). 

4. The modifier of a participial substantive is regularly an adjective, 
not an adverb, e. g., eiii flninbU(i)er ©ctc^rtcr, a thorough scholar; cin 
ua^cr 35crtt)aiibtcr, a near relative, 

374. Adverbs from IfotLns. These are always case-forms, 
the genitive being the most common; e. g., abertb^, in the 
evening, evenings; tJormittag^, forenoons; teil^, in part; 
flug^, speedily. Often there is a limiting adjective ; e. g., 
grogcrtteit^, iVi great part; Uint^tdtQ^, by no means ; getoiffcv^ 
ma^en, in some sense ; bcrgcftalt, in such way, 

a, "When 6 had thus come to be felt as an adverbial suffix and not 
as a case-ending, it was often applied in i)laccs where it could not be a 
case-ending ; e. g., nacf)tS, by nigJU {irom a fern, noun) ; feit^n^', on the 
part of (Don Scitcii); QflerbiuflS (atlcr ©iiige, gen. plu.); jebenfaU«, in 
any case (auf jcbcu gaU). 

b. Adverbs in ling^ are, in their origin, adverbial genitives of nouns 
in ling ; e. g., bUiibllngS, in Vie manner of a blind person (©linbUug), 
blindly. Hence what appears to be an adverbial suffix liiigd applied to 
adjectives ; e. g., \d\)\inQ^, precipitately. 

1. A very few adverbs are in their origin datives ; e. g., in or g en ; to- 
morrow; mitten, in tfiermdst^ shortened from inmitten. 
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2. A somewhat larger number are accusatives (§ 266), e. g. ^etttt, 
home; i»eg, away; toeife, in SiMm\\t,piecefmeaX; gtoangStocifc, by force; 
tciltocife, partly. The conversion of an adverb in toeife into an adjective, 
as in tie teilweife @vueucruug, for the partial restarationf is hardly to be 
approved, though it is becoming common. 

375. Comparison of Adverbs. As a rule only those 
adverbs which admit of adjectival use can be compared ; 
e. g., mtHft fetter fc^n a(^ beirte ebein SSatcr ? dost claim to see 
more clearly than thy noble fathers (S.) f bit ge^t am itieitcflcn, 
ishe goes farthest (S.). 

1. Of the list in § 372, 1, cbeu, fafl, gar and fc^oii are not compared. 
53alb sometimes has bnlber (ba(bcr), am balbcflcu (balbcfleii), but these 
forms are avoided in favor of el)cr, am c^eftcn. ©eni has lieber, am 
Ucbflcn. @c^r compares, like bid, by means of mc^r, am mciflcn. 
Scaler, am iDO^Iftcn are rare, their place being taken by bcffer, am 
be^etu 

2. The phrase with am forms a relative, that with auf^ 
an absolute, superlative ; e. g., flc fang am bcften, she sang 
best, i. e. better than any one ehe ; but ftc fang aufg Bcfte, she 
sang her be^t, i. e. as well as she could. Further examples: 
ber SKenfc^ ift aiifiS ndc^ftc mit hen 2;ieren t)ern)anbt, man is very 
closely related to the animals (G). ; t)on alien ©eiftcrn, bte t)er« 
neinen, ift mir ber (Bdjait am njenigften jur Saft, the rogue is least 
burdensome to me (G.). 

a. An absolute superlative is also made with the ending en^ ; e. g., 
l)bd)fleii^, at the most ; tiicifteii^, for the most part; itjeiiigftenS, at least; 
icf) baiifc beftcu§, my best thanks. 

3. A few uninflected superlatives are used adverbially- ; e. g., ^od^fl, 
in the hUjhfst degree, very ; diificvft, exceedingly ; tiieift, for the most part; 
jiingfl, lately; Idiigft/ long since. 

4. Comparison that belongs properly to an adverb should not be 
transferred to a following adjective ; thus, say fd)^x)Cier twiegciibe 
©riinbc, not fd)^ven»iegciibcrc ©viiube, for more weighiy reasons; bif 
t)od^ftgcjieDtcii, rather than bic ^od)gcftcUtcftcii, for those in the highest 
position. There are, however, a few well-established exceptions; 
e. g., l)od)t)erct)rtcfter, for t)bd) ft ucveli iter, most honored sir; bic tool)I 
uiitcrrid)tetfieii, for bic am bcfteii untcrrirf)tctoii, Vie best informed people. 
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SYNTAX OF THE PKEPOSITION. 

376. Prepositions and their Cases. Prepositions govern 
cases^ thus forming phrases which generally have adverb- 
ial force, but may modify a noun ; e. g., bic ©onnc tont nad) 
alter SBetfe, the i<un makes music in the old vxiy (G.)/ cin 
Sampf um^ gcben, a battle for life. 

1. Historically prepositions are most closely akin to adverbs. Even 
the old monosyllabic prepositions are adverbs in their origin, and the 
most of them are still in use as adverbs (separable prefixes). Their 
case-governing power is of secondary origin, having been acquired 
through association. 

2. The accusative is used after bi^, burd^, fiir, gegen, o^ne, 
fonbcr, um and hJtber. (For meanings, examples and com- 
ments, see § 377.) 

3. The dative is used after an^, bet, nttt, nad), t)on and gu; 
also after ah, auger, binnen, cntgcgcn, gcgcnubcr, gcmfig, n^i)% 
ncbfl, famt, fett and gutoibcr. 

4. The dative or accusative is used after an, cmf, l^inter, 
in, neben, iibcr, unter, Dor and gmifd^cn. 

a. The ace. answers to the questions * whither ' ? *how long * ? the 
dat. to the questions * where ' ? * when ' ? But there are numerous 
phrases that do not come under this rule. See the list in § 377. 

5. The genitive is used after (an)flatt, augerl^alb, bic^fcit^, 
f)aii, tnfolgc, inmittcn, tnnerl^alb, jenfcit^, fraft, Ifing^, laut, ob, 
ober^alb, trofe, um . . . totttcn, unangefe^en, unbcfd^abct, unge* 
a6)ktr unterl^alb, (t)er)mtttelfi, tienniige, tDd^renb, tuegen and 
iufolge. 

a. Besides the above there is a large number of prepositional adverbs 
that govern the gen. Most of them are of recent coinage and the 
number is constantly increasing. They are not included under § 377. 
Such are : 

ab^ugticft, with dedurtion of. beljiifS, /or (he sake qf. 

angefic^t*, in view of. betrcffg, concerning, 

aiilagtid), apropos of. be^iigli^, concerning. 

antmortUrf), by way of reply to. t\\x\df\\e^\i6), incliutive of. 

au«fd)lic6lic^, exclusive of: gclcgeutlit^, apropos of. 
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]^infi(^tUd^, concerning. unfcrn, not far from, 

in^dtlit]^, oLccordingtothe content cf, untocit, not far from. 

mangels, in lack of. borbc^aUUd^, with reservation of. 

namend, in the name of, S^iiugUc^, with addition of. 

xndfidftlidf, concerning. gtoccf «, for the purpose of. 
f eiteiid, on the part of. 

h. Even adverbs of direction, like norblic^, to the north, tcd^t^ to the 
right, abfeit§, to one side, are sometimes constaned witii a gen., but Don 
witii dat. is better ; say norbtid) tjom S)orfc, not norblit^ hc^ S)ovfe8, for 
north of the viUage. Tbe same is to be said of unf ern and uittveit; though 
the prepositional use of these has become very common. They are 
sometimes followed by the dat. The order of preference should be: 
(1) unmcit oou bem 2)ovfc, (2) uutocit be« S)orfc8, (3) nntocit bcm S)orfc* 

377. List of Prepositions. 

The use of prepositions is highly idiomatic and constitutes a difficult 
subject for the learner. It is hoped that the following alphabetical list, 
with the accompanying comments and illustrations, may be found use- 
ful for refereuce. 

SKh, dat. As prep, a rare word. It occurs in South Ger. dialect and 
m the language of business, in the sense of from, (= tjoii) ; e. g., ab ber 
^ofl, /rom the post-office. So of the delivery of goods : ab Hamburg, ab 
Sa^n^of {from, depot), a^i \)\tx, etc. 

Kn^ dat. and ace, at, hy, on. 

a. "With dat. it denotes: (1) Position at or near, in phrases of rest ; 
e. g., om !Iil'cf)c fi^cii, sit at table; am 5(bcnb, at evening ; eg ifl on bcr 
3cit, it is in order ; am 4. 3u(i, on the 4th of July. It may be = on, in 
the sense of near to, or clinging to a surface not level ; e. g., td^ 3(i^(og 
am 2)iecr, the casileon the sea, but ha^ ^d)iff auf bcm 3J?ccre, the ship on 
the sea; an bcr 5K?anb, on the wall (of a picture), but auf bcr 2J^aiicr (of a 
person standing *on the wall'); am 53crgcgabl)aiicj, on the hUl-slope, but 
auf bcm S5cige, on the hiU. (2) Official position ; e. g., an ciucr Uuit)cr= 
fitdt tet)ren, to teach at a university, but auf ciner Uuit>crfitat fiubicrcn. 
(3) Occupation, concern; e. g., an eiuer ^lufgabe arbcitcn, work at a 
task; an bcr gcter teiluclimen, take part in the celebration, (4) The sphere 
of plenty and want, increase and decrease ; e. g., vcid) (arm) auCSiitem, 
rich (poor) in goods; 2JiaugcI an 5L>ciftaub, lack of sense; an Starfe ah' 
ucl)mcu (3uuc^meu), decrease (increase) in strength, (5) The seat of defect, 
disease, peculiarity ; e. g., fiaufoui ^^eijCU, sick at heart; befdjabigt am 
Sujjc, injured in the foot; ce ift an fid) mcrfanirbig, it is remarkable in 
itself, (6) The occasion of suffering and death; e. g., an etucm ^^ieber 
franffeiu, he sick with a fever; an bcr ©djmiubfuc^t fierbcn, die cf oon- 
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sumption, (7) The seat of evidence ; e. g., man ftc^t bit's an ben SCugcn 
an, one can see by your eyes; jemanb am ®cftcf)t crtcnncn, recognize one 
by his face. (8) The means of gnidance ; e. g., tin %\tx am ©cilc ful^ren, 
lead an animal by a rope, 

b. "With ace. it denotes : (1) The goal of motion ; e. g., an§ g^^P^^ 
gc^cn, go to the window; cincn 9iing aw ben Singer ficrfen, put a ring on 
one's finger; an \i(X% ^\t\ gclaugcn, arrive at the goal. (2) The goal of 
thought ; e. g., bcnf t i^r an mid), do you think of mc ; glaubjl b\i an 
@ott? dost Ihou believe in God? jcmanb aw. ben Xob ma^ncn, remind one 
of deaih. (3) The object to or for which, after certain verbs ; e. g. , on 
eincn fdjreibcn, write to one; iK>arcn an cinen ucrtaiifcn, seilwares to one. 
(4) With bi§, the end of a period or space ; e. g., bi« an fcin felig (Eiibc, 
even to his blessed end; bi% an bic D^ren, up to the ears, 

9lnfiatt^ gen.; from (^tatt, place, stead, governed in the dat oraoc. 
by an, hence = instead; e. g., anflatt ber golbncn ?ieber, instead of 
golden soiigs. Sometimes with tmesis ; e. g., aw ©o^neS jtatt, in a son*s 
stead. In talk sometimes with dat.: anflatt niir, anjlatt bcm 3>ater. But 
aw meincr 5tatt, anflatt bc^ 5?ater«, are better. 

fdtf/ dat. and ace, on, upon. 

a. With dat. it denotes: (1) Position upon, in phrases of rest ; e. g., 
anf bem S3oben Jle^cn, stand upon ffie ground; anf bcm SRucfen liegen, lie 
upon one's back; auf bcm ginffc rubern, row upon the rir)er. (2) Location 
at, in numerous phrases ; e. g., anf bcr S?mg fi^rn, reside ai the castle; 
auf bcm 9vat^anfc (bcr UniDcrfitat, bcm S3allc, ber Sijieffe) fcin, be at the 
town-haU ((Ae university, the baU, the fair). (3) Status, in a looser locative 
sense ; e. g., auf bem SBcgc, on the way; anf bcr 92cigc, on the decline; 
ctiuaS anf bcm ^Spicte ^abcn, have something at stake ; anf feincm ^opf c 
bcflcl)cn, insist on one's opinion, be obstinate; baS ^at nid^tS auf fx6), that 
amounts to nothing (i. e., it is a basis with nothing on it). See under an, 

b. With ace. it denotes: (l)The goal of motion ; e. g., anfS ®ad) 
tiettcrn, dimb upon the roof; fi6) anfS 33ett legcn, lie down upon (he bed. 
The verb of motion need not be expressed ; e. g., SBaffer anf meine 
3)Ju^tc, vxiier to my mili. (2) The goal of perception, attention, prepa- 
ration, hope, desire, waiting, etc.; e. g., anf bic Utjr fe^cn, look at the 
clock; anf gutcS SBcttcr iuarten (^offen), icai< {hope) for good weather ; 
fid) auf ben ^rieg riijlcn, prepare for the war. Hence often in wishes, 
healths, etc.; e. g., anf gutc ©cfunb^cit, heres to your health; anf gut 
(Sliicf, for good luck; auf SSiebcrfc^n, good-bye. Cf. further: 3t^ bin 
^ierauf tur5c3cit, for a short time (looking ahead); anf jcben gaD, tn 
any case, at all events. (3) Close sequence ; e. g., auf 2cib fonimt Rrcub, 
after sorrow comes joy; i(^ t^uc c« anf beinen 9vat (^efcl)I, S33int), on 
your advice {command, suggestion) ; id) glanbe bir anfd SBort, I take you 
at your word. (4) Manner ; e. g., anf bicfc SSeife, in this nwwvwBr =^Vo^ 
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bicfcr 2Bcifc ; auf ^eutft^, in Oennan ; oiif cigcnc §onb, on one's own 
* hook.* (5) The direction of feeling, after various adjectives, as bojc, 
cifcrjiit^tig, ncibifc^, jiolg; e. g., fic iflflolj aufi^rc @(^ott^cit, proud o/ 
her heavty. (6) The limit of extent, often with bid ; e. g., brci 3SicrtcI 
ouf giuei, a quarter to two; BU auf @pcif' uiib 2^ranf, even to food and 
drink. 

%Xii, dat., otrf o/, /rom. It denotes: (1) An inner point of departure, 
with verbs of motion and sensation ; e. g., auS bcr 9tci^c trcten, step 
out of the ranks; cincn au8 bcm SBaffer (ben gtommcn, ber 3^ot) rcttcn, 
rescue one from the waier {the flames, trouble); au8 bent geufler fe^cn, look 
out of the loindow. (2) Simple aloofness, with verbs of rest, or without 
verb ; e. g., ta6 tni(^ au« ber @a(^e, leave me out of the affair; au« ben 
%ViQC\\, and bem @inn, out cf sight, out of mind, (3) Origin, both local 
and logical ; e. g., er jlammt au« gutcr gomilie (au8 ber ©djiweij), he 
comes of good family {from Switzerland); ha^ njeig id) and (Srfo^rung, 
I know it from experience; ed gefc^a^ au8 UnfcnntniS, from ignorance, 
(4) Motive ; e. g., au« Sicbc (^ag, Giferfut^t) ^onbeln, ad from love (haie, 
jealousy). (5) Material ; e. g., e8 i|l au« $oIg gcma(^t, macfe of wood. 

^Uitt, dat., outside of, heside(s). Formerly with gen., which survives 
in au^tx ?onbe8 ge^en, go abroad. It stands before nouns of condition, 
state, and before pronouns; e. g., auger ^tem, out of breath; auger 
2)ieufl, out of service; auger a6)i laffeu, leave out of account; er ijl auger 
fid), he is beside himself. Before nouns of place it was once common, 
but auger^atb is now preferred ; e. g., auger bcm Imager, outside of the 
camp (Lu.); auger bcr (Stabt, outside the city (S.). It is often used in 
the sense of except ; e. g., auger mil* ift fciu ®ott, there is no God butm^. 

%nittfia\h, gen., outside of; e. g., auger^alb bc8 X^ore§, outside the 
gate ; augerl)alb beS ®efe^e§, outside of the law. Sometimes with dat. 
in the classics and even now ; e. g., augcrljatb fciurm SBntcrtanbc (S.) ; 
augcr^atb bem eingegduuteu $ofe, outside the enclosed court (Freytag). 

S5ei, dat., by, at, near, with. It denotes: (1) Simple proximity ; e. g., 
bcim genfter, by the window; bie ®d^Iad^t bet SSaterloo, the battle of, i. e. 
near, W. (2) Location at, -with, among, at the house of, in the works 
of; e. g., bei einem ®elag, at a drinking-bout ; bei bcr 5lrbeit, at work; 
bei unS gu ?anbe, in our country; beim Du!e( »)oI)Ucn, live at ones uncle's; 
bei einem ^rofeffor ^oren, hear lectures under a prof essor ; bie ® telle fiubet 
fid^ bei ®d)ifler, is found in S. (3) Status, condition, concomitancy ; 
e. g., er ijl bei 3a^reu, weU along in years ; er ijl no(^ bei tjollen ^raften, 
still in full vigor; bei fidj, in ones senses ; \6) bin bei ($t{ht,Iam in funds; 
hti ^ad)t, at night; bcijeiten, at times, betimes: bei gutem SBetter, i?ie 
weatJier being good; bei bicfer ®ac^(age, in view of this situation; bet 
offuem genfler fc^tafen, sleep with open window; beim ®e^en, in walking. 
(4) Ground of assertion, prohibition, etc.; e. g., beim ^immct! hy 
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heaven! t)a9 ijl bci @trofc bcrbotcii, forbidden under penalty; Bci ?eibc 
iiic^t I not for your life! (5) Measure ; e. g., bci cincm §aare, by a hair's 
(breadth; bei locitcm, by a long way. (G) Point of seizure ; e. g., Jcmoilb 
bet ber $anb ergreifen^ seke one by the hand. 

S3tnne]t/ dat. and gen., wUhin. Formerly of place or time, now only 
of time; e. g., binnctt cinigcr Xagc, within a few days; binncii brci 
9Konatcn, wUMn three numihs. The dat. now prevails. 

fB\9, ace., to, UU. It denotes a limit of motion, time, or space ; e. g., 
\6) gc^c niit bid ?cipgig, I loUl go along as far as L. ; jjon ^eipgig bi8 
(nadj) ^redben, fromL, to D./ bid grcitag, tiU Friday, It is often 
followed by an adverb or another prep.; e. g., bid ^cutc, until to-day; 
bis sunt ©nbc, to the end; er flccft in >S(^utbcu bid an bic Cl^rcn, heis 
up to the ears in debt. So in numerical approximations ; ad}t bid ge^it 
Scil^re, eight or ten years. 

Xit9\txU, gen., this side of; from @citc with adverbial S. S)icdfcit8 
bed iD^onbed, this side the moon. The dat. occurs in -old writers. 

^UtiSi, ace., fhrough, by. It denotes: (1) Transition through space or 
time ; e. g., burd) bic Suft piegcn, fly through the air; bur(^ bic 9?ad)t 
toat^en, toatch through ihe night. Figuratively : cS fiibr niir burt^ ben 
Stop\, U flashed through my head. "With verbs of perception : huxdj tin 
^crnroj^r fcl^en/ look through a telescope. Often emphasized by an added 
biuburc^ ; e. g., burcft Dicle 3at}rc ^inbuvt^, through many years. On 
the adverbial burd), in bie gauje ^lad)t bnrc^, the whole night through, cl 
§ 2G6. (2) Means, including personal mediation, but not direct 
agency, for which see tinder Don ; e. g., ctiuad burt^ 2ijl eriaugcn, get 
something by cunning; er lieg mir burc^ cincn 53oten fagcn, sent word by 
a messenger. (4) Ground, cause, occasion ; e. g., i6) blttc bi(^ bnxdj 
®ottcd 0nabcn, I pray you by God's grace; bur(^ eincn 3"!^^^, by an 
accident; elenb burd) midj, miserable through me (G.). 

^ntgfgftl» dat., against, toward. It is really an adverb (separable 
prefix), but when the verb of motion is omitted it may take on the 
character of a postpositive preposition ; e. g., bcm ©d^ncc, bent $Regen, 
bem SSinb cntgcgen, in face of snow and rain and vjind (G.); iljv fleigt 
^inauf, bem @trom ber 9lcu6 entg eg en, /ocin^ the current (S.). 

giir, ace, for. It implies: (1) Interest, benefit ; e. g., ctwod fiir cincn 
tbun, do something for one; fiir SSeib unb ^inbcr beten, pr<jiy for one's 
wife and children. (2) Exchange, equivalence ; e. g., fiir einen ^anbeln, 
act for p. e. in lieu of) one; e« i|l fiir ®elb nit^t gu ^aben, not to be Juid 
for money ; {6) ^a(t' il^n fiir einen @(^e(m, take himfor a scamp; fiirtieb* 
ue^men, put up with things. (3) Sphere of application, limitation ; e. g., 
2lrgnei fiir ein gieber, medicine for a fever; fiir einen Careen fpric^t er 
gar nicftt fdjlcc^t, not badly for a fool (G.)/ it^ fiir mein Xell, I Jw iw^ 
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pari; gcnug fur ^cutc, enough for io-day; id^ ging im ^>a\t>e fo fflr 
midft ^in, aU by myself. (4) Succession ; e. g., @cf)ritt fur @c^ritt, «tep 
by step, 

gur is of like origin with t)or. The two are often confounded in 
early modem Ger. and even in the classics ; e. g., fur gurd^t flcrbcn, die 
of fear (S.) ; hJciutc fur J^rcnbcu, wept for joy (G). %nv for Dor may of 
course take the dat.; e. g., iuaS l^attc cr bann iio(% fur fciuem SWSbd^cn 
»)orau«(S.)? 

^fgeit (gen), ace, toward, against, facing. It denotes: (1) The direction 
of motion, effort or purpose ; e. g., gcgcu bcu @trom fdjlwintmcn, swim 
against the current; nja« fonncn Xo'xx gegen ^Ibrcd)t« §ccrc? what can 
we do against A.'s armies (S.) ? \\6) gcgcu bic %]))xxt flemmen, trace one's 
self against the door. So -w-ith nouns ; e. g., eiu iWittct gegen bie (£fto* 
Icro, a remedy against the ckolera. With verbs of motion gcgcn is rare 
in the sense of toward, but may occur if the verb is such as to preclude 
the idea of hostility ; thus gegen bie ©tabt uiarfd^icren, means to march 
against the dty, but gegen bic @tobt fpajieren, gcgcn ben 9J]^ein toaubcru, 
are permissible, though naiij, or nadj . , . gu, is preferred. (2) Direc- 
tion of feeling, friendly or hostile; e. g., freunblicft gcgcn ba« S^otf, 
friendly toward the people; toub gcgcu bie S3itte, deaf to the request; (g^r* 
furd^t gegen bod filter, respect for age, (3) Offset, exchange, comparison; 
e. g., SSaren gcgcn bar ®elb Derfaufen, sell wares for cash; ^rteg8ge=* 
fongcuc gegen cinanbcr ouStaufd^cu, exchange prisoners ; gcgcn i^n bin i6) 
md)t«, beside him I am nothing ; eiu Thljx t>on gtuaujig gcgcn gtDoIf, a 
majority of twenty to twelve (S.). (4) Approximation ; e. g., gcgcn 5(bcnb, 
toward evening ; gcgcu brei 2Jlouatc, about three months. (5) Position 
facing ; e. g., eiu J^cuftcr gcgcn ©iibcn, a window facing (he south. 

In early modem Ger. gcgcn usually took the dat. and this construc- 
tion is met with now and then in the classics ; e. g., i^r ttJcrbet gegen 
bcr 3Jicngc n^cnig fein, few in comparison with the multitude (G.). The 
short form gen is common in the Bible and still survives in set phrases; 
e. g., gen §immcl, toward the sky. 

(^egenitbet/ dat., opposite, in face of in relation to. It generally 
follows its noun and is more often adv. than prep. It is used : (1) Of 
literal position; e. g., bcr ^ird)C gcgeniibcr, or gegcuubcr bcr ^irrf)c, 
opposite the church. ((Gcgeniibcr Don, after Fr. vis-u-vis de, also occurs.) 
(2) Of status ; e. g., bie 3tcllung beS ©taatcS bcr ^ird)e gegcniiber, the 
attitude of the state in relation to the church ; biefcr Xtiatfad^c gegeniiber 
bin ic^) fprad)Io§, in face of this fact. Tmesis is common in older writers; 
e. g., in bcr SBiiften gcgcn 2Jioab iiber, in the desert over against Moab, 

®ema$, tlat., according to, in harmxmy with. Strictly the adj. gemafj 
(§ 260) used adverbially. It usually follows its noun ; e. g., ber S^iatur 
gemag (or naturgemdjs) lebcn, live according to nature; bemgema^ 
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accordingly. Nowadays often with gen.; e. g., gemag 3^vc« ^5c^rcibcn«, 
according to your letter ; bef c^lSgcma jj, according to orders. 

^M, (albeit^ Italbft/ gen., because of, on account of . Stereotyped 
case-forms of the old noun ^alb, side, direction ; always postpositive. 
Examples : furjllic^er ^od^begriitjung ^a(b, in the interest of a princely 
greeting (G.); biefcr ^offnuug l)albcu, on account of this hope; ^er Stu* 
bicit ^albcr, in the interest of study (Ranke). Now chiefly in compounds; 
mcinet5atb(en), altcrS^oIbcr, amt«^albcr, franf^citd^atbcr, etc. 

I^ttltft/ <^t. and ace, behind. 

a. "With dat. it denotes : (1) Position behind, with verbs of rest ; 
e. g., cr ifl plater bcm ^auje, behind the house ; Winter bcm Serge ivo^ucu, 
live on the other side of the mountain. (2) Concealment ; e. g., Winter bc§ 
li?c^rcv« 9iiirfen, behind the teacher's back; c« flerft etmaS babinter, there s 
something behind it. (3) Support ; e. g., cr flc^t Winter mir al8 53urge, 
he stands behind me as security. 

b. With ace. It denotes the goal of motion ; e. g., ^interS ^au8 
ge^en, go behind the house; {(^reib' ed bit l^interd Obr^ make a note of it. 

3tl/dat. and ace.; with dat., in, with ace., into. 

a. The dat. marks position, in space or time ; e. g., in ber @tabt 
iDO^nen, live in the city; tm 5ftuffe toatcn, vxide in the river; in cinem 
8n(]^e (efen, read in a book; er jlarb im 3aftrc 1800, died in the year 1800. 

b. The ace. implies a goal of motion, perception, duration ; e. g., 
in bic (Stabt gcben, go into the city; in ben gliiji (^incin) luatcn, uxide 
intoihe river; in cin S3uc^ fe^cn, look into a book; cr lebte bi6 inS 3a^r 
1800, he litjed into the year 1800. Where a goal of motion is implied Grer. 
requires the ace. more strictly than Eng. requires into; e. g., man 
pflangt eincn S3anm in bic (Srbc, plants a tree in the ground; id) flccfe bic 
^nb in bie Xaft^C; put my hand in my pocket- Notice, too, the ace. in 
phrases of extent; e. g., 20 gu§ In bic ^bl)e, ^0 feet high; it)ic fann'd 
cuc^ in bic Sange frcuen ? how can you like it for a steady thing (G.) f 

3nfoIge, gen., in consequence of; = in golge. 

3nmttten/ gen., in the midst of; = in bcr aJiittc. 

^ntiettalli, gen., witMn, inside of; of both time and place; e. g., 
innerljalb be« ©c^loffcS, within the castle; inner^alb be* ^ab^f^^ within 
the year. Common also with dat. 

3enfett0, gen., on that side of, beyond; jenfcit« biefcr 33erge, beyond 
these mountains. Cf. bie^feitd. 

itxa\i, gen., on the strength of in virtue of; e. g., haft be8 53er[incr 
5>evtragc«, in virtue <^ the Berlin treaty. Shortened from in ^raft. 

fiangd, gen., along; e. g., tangS bc8 ghiffc?, along the river. Common 
also with dat. An adverbial gen. of (ang, with spurious um\sca\.. 
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fiaut, gen., dccordingto; e. g., taut bc6 gcfc^loffciieu SBunbe«, accord- 
ing to the treaty of alliance. Sometimes with dat. Shortened from iiacf) 
?aiit, a.ccording to the purport, 

SRit, dat., wUh. It denotes: (1) Association, joint activity (friendly 
and hostile); e. g., fomm, ge^ mit mir, come, go wUh «ie; mtt einem 
©cgiicr jircitcn, contend with an adversary j mit ®ott, with God's help. 
(2) Concern, often in a very loose sense ; e. g., h)ie fle^t €8 mit S^rcm 
§crgcn? h(yu3 is it with your heart {G.) ? tuag gicbt'« mit bcm S3aiicr 
\>a? what's the matter with the peasant there (S.)? I)iuau8 mit il)m! out 
wUhhim! id) bin mit bcr ^adfc fertig, d^me with the affair. (3) Con- 
comitancy, in phrases of manner; e. g., mit 9lcd)t, rightly j mit mctiig 
2Si|j, with little wit. (4) Appurtenance ; e. g., ®o^ mit bcr cifcnieu 
§anb, Gotz with the iron hand. (5) Means ; e. g., mit ci ucm iWcffcr 
fd^ucibcn, cut with a knife; mit @cnu6 bctriigeu, deceive with pleasure. (6) 
Contemporaneousness; e. g., bic SBett tuirb jc^ouer mit jebcm XaQ, 
every day; mit ber 3^it/ *^ course of time. 

SRttfamt ^^-f ^e same as famt. 

WiittUp miittlfi, gen., by means of; e. g., mittelfl il)rc8 3lnfc^cn«, by 
wjeans of their prestige. SUiittcIS is an adverbial genitive of 3JiitteI ; mit* 
tcljt has an excrescent t. 

9lad), dat., after, to, according to. It denotes : (1) Approach, direc- 
tion of motion, with names of places; e. g., nac^ S3crnn ge^eii, go to 
Berlin; nadj v^aiifc cilcn, hurry home. The object may be an adverb ; 
e. g., wad) obcn, up; wad) uiiteii, doicn. Direction, without the idea of 
arrival, may be expressed by imd) . . . gii ; e. g., Xo\x fiil)rcu nacft bcr 
Stabt 5II, drove toward the city. (2) The direction of effort, desire, 
attention, etc.; e. g., iiad) einem fc^Iageii, strike at one; \\ad\ cincm^ietc 
}d)icJ3eu, shoot at a mark ; wad) ^\\\)\\\ \ixiht\\, strive for glory; fi(^ nad) 
9?ul)C fel}neu, long for rest. (3) Sequence ; e. g., wad) einem rcbcn, speak 
after one; einS nad) bem anDern, one after the other; wad) !uv3er 3cit, 
after a short time; wad) 2ifd)C, after dinner. (5) Accordance, often with 
object preceding; e. g., nad) meincr ^Hfid)t, according to my view; 
ailem ^(nfc^cine nad), according to all appearances; id) fenne i^u bcm 
Seamen nad), know him by nam^e ; e^ vicc^t woid) ^d)\m\d, it smells of (like) 
sulphur. 

9ldd)fi, dat., closeby, next to; e. g., ndd)ft ber ^riicfe, dose by the bridge 
(S.). The superlative of nal), used adverbially. 

fflthttH, dat. and ace, close by, beside. 

a. "With dat. it denotes : (1) Simple juxtaposition ; e. g., nebcn einem 
fil^H'ii, sit next to one; ncbcu bcr Xl)ure td)Iafen, sleep by the door. (2) Addi- 
tion or comparison ; e. g., bu {oflft fcinc anbrc ©otter nebcn mir ^aben^ 
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no oOier gods beside me; bu ^afi no(]^ eine ^(ugl^eit neben beiner iithe, 
shrewdness along with your love (S.); iicbcn i^m bin id) cin @tflmper, o 
bungler in comparison with him, 

b. With ace. it follows verbs of motioii in the sense of beside, close 
to; e. g., cr jlcHtc fi(^ ncbcn ben Dfcn ^in^pfoced himself by the stove {S,); 
er je^tc ft4 iiebcn fte, 50/ down beside her (G.). But the dat. is not in- 
frequent even after verbs of motion. 

9lthfi, dat., along with, together wUh; e. g., bcr S5atcr ncbfl feinen beibeit 
Sol)nen, together loith his iioo sons. From itebend, an adverbial amplifi- 
cation of nebeit; with exerescent t. 

CB^ dat., above, over, on account of; e. g., ob C^rbeit (archaic), dbotje 
graund, on earth; ber ^rlcjlcr fprac^ bcu 'Scgcn ob bcm ?aarc, pronounced 
iJie blessing over the pair (Len&u) ; ob all bent eblcn 2Scin, over, i. e., on 
account ofaUihe noible wine (U.). Cb is now rare and confined to 
stately diction. It occnrs also with gen. ; e. g., ob bed feUfamen @era« 
ted, 071 account of the strange impiement (S.). 

Ctne^acc, without; e. g., o^ne guten ©runb, voithout good reason. 
The object may be an inl with gu or a clanse with bag ; e.g., begeugt 
nur, o^nc bid gu \m\\cn, without knowing mudi{G.); er fiinbigt, o^nc bag 
cr ed totii, sins without knowing it. Formerly common with dat., and 
gen., whence the survivals o^nebem, aside from that, and gttjeifeldol^ne, 
^toubtUss, 

Ober(aIB, gen., above; e. g., ober^alb bed ^orfed, abom the village. 
Also with dat.: ober^alb bent SBalbe, above the forest. 

^ami, dat., together with; e. g., ber 5Sater famt ben Unbent, the father 
together unth the children. 

^tiU ^*^» since, from the time of; e. g., feit bem lefetcn Ihriegc, since 
the last war. Formerly also with gen., whence feit altevd, from of old. 
The object may be an adverb or adjective ; e. g., feit gefient, since 
yesterday ; feit furjent, recently. 

^Onhtt, ace., without; obsolete except in a few phrases such as fon« 
bcr ®Ieid)en, without peer; fouber ^VOtiltX, doubtless. Formerly used also 
with dat. and gen. 

%tOif gen. or dat., in spite of, in competition with, hence, as v)eU as; 
e. g., tro^ atler ©cmii^ungen, in spite of aU efforts; tro^ bem fc^lecf)tcn 
SBcttcr, in spite of the bad weather; tro^ aflc bem, for dU that; baianf 
t)eiflcl)en luir und tro^ eincr ^fJation in ber SSelt, ice understand thai as 
well as any nation in the world (L.). Shortened from gu(m) StO^e. 

Ubet^ dat and ace, over, beyond, 

a, With dat it denotes : (I ) Position, with verbs of rest ; e. g., flbtr 
alleu ©ipfein ift "StnV, over all t/te hiU-tops is rest (G.\; cr mof^t fifeiw. 
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bent Tlttxtf lives a4sross the sea. (2) Occupation ; e. g., fiber ettietn 9u(^e 
fi^cn, sit over a hook; ubcr cinem ®efpia(]^ ben S^% ijerfSutncii, miss fh$ 
train over (i. e., through being absorbed in) a conversaiUm. 

&. With ace. it denotes : (1) The goal of motion ; e. g., er gicgt l^ 
citt @(ad fBein fiber ben ^opf, pours a glass of wine over his head (G.); 
Sammer fiber bie 3Sett briiigen, bring sorrow over the world; fiber cine 
S3rudfc ge^en, go aver a Iridge, So with nouns that imply crossing ; 
e. g., bcr Ubergang fiber bie 2)onou, the crossing of the Danube. (2) Su- 
periority; e. g., fiber ein SSoII ljtxx\(ijcn, rule over a people; fiber ben gciiib 
fieQtn, prevail over the enemy. (3) Excess ; e. g., ha^ gc^t iiber aUe SSer* 
nuuft, beyond aU reason; fiber afle 33cfc^reibung fd}rccfUd), terrible beyond 
aU description ; fiber ^tDci 3a^re, over two years. But this last may also 
mean <M?o years hence; cf. ^eute fiber adftXaQt,a loeekfrom to-day; fiber 
^ad^t, over night. Further: eiiimal fiber t>a^ oiibere, time after time; 
53rTefe fiber S3riefe, letters upon letters. (4) Occasion, theme ; e. g., fiber 
einen S5orfatt Iad)en (njeinen, fic^ frenen), laugh (loeep, rejoice) over an 
occurrence; fiber bie ^unft fc^reiben, writeupon art; Uber bag ©r^obenc^ 
On the Sublime. So in exclamations : ))fui fiber bid^ I out upon you I 
According to Brandt, fiber ein S3u(^ einfd^Iafen, to fall asleep over a bock, 
implies that the book is dull, while fiber cinem ^nd^t einjc^lafen means 
simply to fall asleep whUe reading, 

Um, ace, abouty around. It denotes : (1) Simple position, often 
with following ^er or ^erum ; e. g., utnS gcucr ftel)pii, stand about 
the fire; oUe treten um il)n, come around him{G.); um ben Xeid^ (l)erum) 
fpa^icrcn, walk round the pond. (2) Ai^proximation ; e. g., um SS^eib* 
nad)tcii, about Chrisimxis ; um brei (Stnubcu, about three leagues. In 
giving the time of dmy, however, um denotes exact time ; e. g., um 3 
Ul)r, at 3 o'clock. (3) Concern, solicitude ; e. g., eS l^anbelt fid) umg 
?cbcu, it is a question of life; um eiue Sad)C ftreitcu, contend about a 
matter; um etmaS bitten, ask for something. (4) Exchange, offset, price; 
e. g., atleS ifl eud^ fell um@olb, purchasable for gold (S.); um alleS in ber 
2Selt, of (for) all things in the world. (5) Degree of difference; e.g., 
um eiuen 3ott 3u breit, too wide by an inch; um eiu ^aar, by ahair's 
breadth. (G) Loss, deprivation ; e. g., eiuen umg ?eben bringen, deprive 
one of life. 

Um • • . tlliflen, gen., for the sake of; e.g., um ®otte« UJillen, /or 
God's sake; i. e., um ®otte§ 20iUeu,/or the will of God. 

Unangefel^en, gen., -not considering. 

Unbef^abet/ gen., without detriment {ot prejudice) to. Rarely with dat, 

Ungea^tet, gen., notwithstanding. Formerly not uncommon with 
dat, whence bemuugeadjtct (as well as befjenungeod^tet), nevertheless. 
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Uttttt^ dat. and ace, undert among. 

a. With dat, in constmctions of rest, it denotes : (1) Simple posi- 
tion ; e. g., untev eincm 35aunie fi^cn, sit under a tree; @rctcf)cn unter 
tjiclcm S5olfc, amony many people (G.). So, too, as the equivalent of a 
partitive gen. ; e. g., t)ielc imtcr ben ©olbatcii, many among the soldiers. 
(2) Status, with reference to superior authority, governing conditions, 
etc. ; e. g., iinter cincni Offiiici* bieuen, serce under an officer; uutcr ^rucf 
feufgen, groan under oppression ; uiitcr folt^eu llmftanben, under such cir- 
cumstances ; tin Su(^ miter bcr ^rcffc, a book in press. (3) Contempo- 
raneousness, concomitancy ; e. g., uuter bcr 9?cc|ierunfl ^axl^, under the 
reign of Karl; unter bcm Conner ber ^onoueu Dorviicfcn, advance amid 
the roar of cannon, 

b. With ace. it denotes the goal of motion ; e. g., ctwaS untcr ben 
%i\(ii njcrfcH, throw something under the table; id) fomnt' gav lucnig uuter 
?eute, I go litGe among people (G.). 

Utlterl^alB, gen., below; e. g., uuterl)alb bc8 ^orfeS, bdow the village. 
Sometimes with dat. 

S^ermtttelfl^ gen., by means of. The same as mittctfl. 

^tvm^t, gen., mi7ir<Mc of, by dint of; e. g., Dcrmoge feine« glcigeS, 
by dUnt of Ms industry. 

Soit^ dat., ^om, of. As we have seen (§ 247), toou and the dat may 
take the place of the gen. in nearly all the latter*s uses. Aside from 
this it denotes : (1) The starting-point ; e. g., oou 33eiliu iiadj Jcip^ig 
fa^rcu, travel from Berlin to Leipzig; uou uun an, from now on. (2) Ees- 
idence, origin ; e. g., ber ^aufmauu Don 35euebig, the merchant of 
Venice ; 9?ubolf Don $abSburg, Rudolf of Habsburg. Hence, in modem 
times, as a mere sign of nobility; e. g., ^i\x^ Don ^iSntarcf, Prince von 
Bismarck. (3) Agency, with passive verbs ; e. g., 3lmerifa tourbc Don 
(Eotumbud eutbecft, tww discovered by Columbus. (4) Source ; e. g., t)0U 
allcn@citen, from aU sides ; Don bcr ?uft Icbcu, live on air; Don mem 
^aben @ie ha^? from whom ha\}eyou that? ba8 ill uid)t gut toon bir, 
not kind of you; t)OU ©eburt cin 2)eutfd)cr, a German by birth; nog tjont 
9?cgcn, wet with rain. (5) Separation, release ; e. g., baS ®utc Doni 
<gci)lc(^tcn unterf(^ciben, dUstinguish the good from the bad; frei t)0U 'Stolj, 
free from pride ; toon ber^lrbcit ru^cu, rest from toU. (6) Concern ; e. g., 
toon bcr ^olitif rcben, talk of politics; bic Se^rc toom Qn\atl, the doctrine 
of chance. (7) Specification ; e. g., cinSWaun Don Dierjtg 3al^ren, a man 
of forty; tin (Sngcl Don einem SBcibc, an angel of a woman. 

ff^OX, ^t. and ace, before. 

a. With dat it denotes : (1) Position in place or time ; e. g., Dor bem 
@picgel fle^en, stand before the mirror; Dor 3 U^r, before three o'clock; 
Dor cinem 3Kouat, a month ago; Dor (£^viftu«, B. C. (2) Cause, mostly 
with words of emotion ; e. g., Dor grcubc tocincn, weep for jo^ \ ^>kc&^ 
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Dor bem 2^obe, S^"^ of death, (3) Precedence ; e. g., Dor alTcn S)ingen, 
before aU things / Dor cincm bC4i S^orraiig ftabeu, take precedence of one. 
(4) Exposure, security ; e. g., ciiicii Dor bcr ^alte {c^ii^eii, protect one from 
the cold; flc^er Dor bcni geiubc, safe from the enemy; Dor bir ^ab' id) fciiic 
©c^eimuiffe, I have no secrets from you. 

h. With ace. it denotes the goal of motion ; e. g., Dor ben @picgcl 
trctcn, step before the mirror ; \\6) Dov ben ^opf {d^iejjeii, shoot one's self in 
the head; Dor eincn 33aum rciincu, run into a tree (G). 

SBattflttl, gen., during ; e. g., iDa^rcnb be8 3lbeub«, during the evening. 
The pple. of njci^vcn, endure; ttja^rcnbc^ XagcS, while the day endures 
(§ 251, 1), became tDci^renb bed Xaged. Sometimes with dat. 

SBfgfIt/ gen., on account of; e. g., wegeu beS SBetterS, on account of 
thetoeather. Often postpositive, e.g., ber ®cf(^aftc iDcgeii, because of 
busings. Sometimes with dat. 

SBttKt/ SLCc.y against (but not in a physical sense) ; e. g., luiber bad 
^c6)tf contrary to law. 

^n, dat., to, ai, for. It denotes : (1) The direction of motion or 
effort, usually with the idea of arrival ; e. g., fomm bu nur oft gu mir 
^cruber, come over to my house (G.); fic fang gu i^m, fie fprad^ gn i^m, she 
sang to him, she spoke to him(G.); gn S3ett gel^en, flfo to6ed; gur^ir^e 
ge^cn, go to church; gn ©rnnbc ge^en, go to ruin; gu S3oben fallen, faU 
to the ground; Don Drt gu Dxt, from place to place; Don 3^^* 3^ 3^^*/ 
from time to time. Observe that gn is not used after verbs of motion 
before names of towns ; e. g,, io go to Berlin is nad^ 33eiUn ge^en. Some- 
times postpositive (with or without preceding nad)) in the sense of 
toward; e. g., (nad^) ber Stvafee gn, toward the street. (2) Position in 
space or time, with verbs of rest ; e. g., gu §aufe, at home ; gn 2Beil)= 
nadjten, at Christmas ; ini 9?at^an^ gn 33remen, in the iown-haU at Bremen. 
(But with names of towns in is more usual.) So, too, of the seat of 
feeUng, e. g., eS ift mir mo^t gn iUhitc, comfortable in mind. Observe 
the idiomatic use of gu with particles of motion ; e. g., gnr X^iir ^in* 
an^f out of (i. e., out at, by way of) the door. (3) Purpose, destination, 
resultant status ; e. g., 3Saf)er gum ^I^riufcn, wafer for drinking ; gum 
53eifpier, for example; gn meiner grofecn grenbc, to my great delight; bad 
ijl nic^t gum ii?ad)eu, not forlaugUery no laughing -matter ; gum (Sntgiicfen! 
charming! gu nidjte IDerbcn, come to naught; \vi Xobc argern, vex io death; 
eine gnr %X0i\i nel)men, take one to wife. (4) Manner, rate, degree ; e. g., 
gu %VL^, on foot ; gn SBaffer, by water; gn 3^entfd), in Oerman; gu brel 
9Jiart ta^ Bi\\d, at three marks a piece; gu §nnberten, by hundreds; gum 
Xeil, in part. (5) Excess, addition ; e. g., bagn, gubcm, besides. 

3ttfolge/ gen., in consequence of. 

StttOtber, dat, against; e. g., ^ia^ ©liidf UJar nnd gulDiber, against us. 

3tQt{d)en^ dat. and ace, betu)een. The dat. follows verbs of rest» the 
ace. verbs of motion. 
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378. Classification of Conjunctions. Conjunctions con- 
nect the members of compound or complex sentences (cl 
§ 410). Those that connect sentences of equal syntactical 
rank are called ' co-ordinating ' conjunctions, while those 
that introduce dependent clauses are called ' subordinat- 
ing.* The former class may be subdivided, With reference 
to their influence on the word-order, into general connect- 
ives and adverbial conjunctions. 

1. Conjunctions are mainly of adverbial origin, and are not always 
easily distinguishable from adverbs. The guiding principle is that an 
adverb modifies a single word^ usually the verb, of its clause, while a 
conjunction limits the clause itself, showing its logical relation to what 
precedes or follows. But a considerable number of adverbs (see 
below, § 380, 1) may perform either function, or both at the same time. 

379. The General Connectives aber, aHeiit, fonbem, benn, 
obcr and unb do not affect the word-order ; e. g., abcr bie 
©ornic bulbet Icin SBct^c^, hut the sun endures nothing white 
(G.) / bcrni cr toax unfcr, for he was ours (G.) ; SBcib, maif 
^(a^, obcr mctn 9tog gc^t iibcr bic^ ^inttjcg, woman, give way, 
or my horse vriU run over you (S.). 

1. Of the three words for lAiiy adcin and aber are used without 
appreciable difference of meaning, but aUeiit always begins its clause, 
whereas abcr may come after one or more words, being then equivalent 
to hoicever ; e. g., id) obcr bticb mit fummerDottcr @cc(c, / hovKver re- 
mained wUh sorrowful soul (S.). ^onbcnt is used only after a negative, 
and introduces a contrast which excludes or contradicts what goes 
before; e. g., bag ift tciii @ruub, foiiberu imr ciu 5>orH)anb, <^a< is no 
reason, but only a pretext ; cv tarn iud)t, fonbcrn er bticb rii^ig gu ^aufc, 
he did not come, but remained quietly at home. But if the second pro- 
position does not exclude the first, abcr is used even after a negative ; 
e. g., cr lam nid)t, aber cr blicb nic^t ol)nc ®i*unb gu ^aufe, he did not 
come^ bid he had reason for remammg at home, ©onbem is especially 
common in the correlative phrase nicftt aflcin (or nlcftt vaxt) . . . fonbcrn 
aw&i, not only . , . but also, 

2. Xen It, /or, always begins its clause and is thus easily distinguish- 
able from the inferential benn^ then (§ 380), which never stands fitel. 
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3. Obcr, or, is often preceded by a correlative enttDcbet/ either; e.g., 
entmeber i^r fcniit mid) nid^t, ober i^r feib fe^r bod^aft, either you do not 
know mey or you are very malicious (G.)- GuttDcber sometimes canses 
inversion, obcr very rarely. Cber is often followed by a pleonastic and 
untranslatable aber ; e. g., \6) tt)itt cutnjcbcr fiegcn, ober abcr (tcrben, 
/ tcifl conquer or die (Gr.). 

4. The use of iiiib corresponds closely to that of and. Note, how- 
ever, the frequent employment of inversion after unb,with resumption 
of the subject by means of a pronoun, usually bcrfclbc ; e. g., bie $or» 
flcflung beginnt urn fec^g Ul)r, uub mirb bicfctbc imgcfa^r brci ©tuubeii 
bouem, the performance begins at 6 o*dock and toiil last about three hours. 
This usage is characteristic of the commercial and official styles. 

a. By the ellipsis of the verb really connected with what precedes 
nnb sometimes acquires concessive force ; e. g., bu tniigt, nub foflct' fd 
tnein 2ihtn, thou must and should U cost (L e., though it should cost) my 
We (G.). 

380. The Adverbial Conjunctions are adverbs so far as 
they modify a particular word of the clause in which they 
stand, but conjunctions in that they show the logical rela- 
tion of the clause itself to what precedes or follows. As 
conjunctions they are apt to begin the clause, in which 
case they cause inversion ; but they may also follow the 
verb hke any other adverb; e. g., ^tuar tft e^ letd^t, bod^ ift 
ba^ ?etc^te fc^luer, to he sure it is easy, but the easy is hard{G.); 
bu tnagft gtuar reben, bu ^aft bod) unxtd)tf you may talk, to be 
sure, but you are vyrong, 

1. It would be impossible to draw up a complete list of the adverbial 
conjunctions, because they can not be distinguished sharply from other 
adverbs. Nor is it easy to classify them according to their meaning. 
Roughly speaking they are either additive (akin in meaning to also, 
moreover), adversative (meaning 6u/, yet, on the other hand, else, rather), 
temporal (such as soon, now, then, thereupon, Jirsily), partitive (like 
partly . . . partly, now . . . again), consecutive (like hence, therefore, 
accordingly, so), or they express assurance, doubt, probability, etc. 
Some of the more common are as follows : 

allerbingS, to he sure. bageg en, on the contrary, 

a\]o, so, then. bamal^, at that time, 

aubrerfeit^, on theother hand. baiiiit, therewith. 

and), also, too. baiiii, th.en. 

balb . . . balb, now . . . again. barauf, thereupon. 
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barum, iherrfore, 

bagu, besides. 

t>c\m\ad), accordingly, 

bcnii, then. 

bcniiocf), however. 

bc^^atb, therefore. 

bc«gleicf)en, likewise. 

bcffenuugcad)tct, notwithstanding. 

bf^iucgcn, therefore. 

hod), hutf yety surely 

cbcnfo, likewise. 

e\\h{\dj,finaUy. 

CY\teii9, firstly. 

ficilid), to he sure, 

gleic^faOd, likewise, 

glcic^mol^l, nevertheless. 

^alb . . . \iaib, half. . . hidf. 

ja, indeedf of course. 

jcboc^, nevertJieless. 

uadjljn, afterwards. 



namlidi), namdy, to eoiplain, 
iiaturlic^, of equrse. 

nodi, y^^j ^^^' 
iiim, now. 

fO; SO, 

fogar, even. 

foglcidj, directly. 

{oufl, else, formerly. 

teil« . . . tcil^, partly , . . partly. 

tro^bcm, nevertheless. 

fiberbie*, besides. 

fibrigcn§, moreover. 

t}it\le'\dit, perhaps. 

Dielmc^r, rather. 

iuo^t, perhapSf I presume, 

gubem, besides. 

iutx\i, first. 

giite^t, last. 

3und(^ft; next. 

ijmar, to be sure. 



a. Some of the above words, notably aud), t>od), ciflciig, uamlid), 
often fail to cause inversion ; e. g., and) baS i|l falfd), thai too is false; 
bii fd)cinfl bcbcnflic^, hod) bu fd)cinfl ocrgniigt, you seem pensive, yet you 
seem happy (G.), Any word loses its power to cause inversion, when 
it is set off by a comma ; e. g., mm, n)ir feften cinaiiber micber, well, 
we'll see each other again (G.). This is often the case with the ordinal 
adverbs, erftenS, gmcitcnS, fcrncr, eiiblic^, etc. 

b. %VLd) generally stands just before (with weak stress), or just after 
(^^'ith strong stress), the word to be made prominent ; e. g., and) id) 
or id) a u d), bin ®id)tcr, I too (as well as others) am a poet; id) bin and) 
'^id)ttx,0T 2)i(fttcr and), lama poet too (as well as an orator). The 
former idea can also be expressed : ic^ bin and) ^ tester. 

c. 2)0(^ is primarily adversative, = bid, yet, but its adversative force 
is often directed against an imctginary doubt, denial, opposition, or 
hesitation, so that it becomes merely a particle of emphasis, = redUy, 
surely, I declare; e. g., ha^ ifthod) uner^ort, that is reaUy unheard of; 
tretcn Sic hod) herein, come in, wonU you ? \)oxt hod), do hear. So in 
combination with jo or njo^I ; e. g., bn bifl ja hod) ber ^crr, thou art 
surely the Lord; (Bie ftnb hod) roo^l nid)t Ixanl, you are rwt sick, I hope. 
It quite regularly follows a verb put first for emphasis ; e. g., glaub' 
id) hod), I do believe ; \)aV id) ben W,axli unb bie 0tragen boc^ nie fo ein« 
fam gcfe^en, I never did see, etc. (G.). 
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d. 3a as additive particle, = indeed, in fact j need not canse inversion; 
e. g., fc^tc fic^ gu il)m, ja man biirfte beinaV fageii, auf i^n, ^orf dowj 6j^ 
him, indeed one might almost say, upon him (G.). More often [a follows 
the verb with the sense of courscj you know; e.g., ic^ tabic i^n nic^t, 
cr ijl ja nur tin ^inb, I do not Name him, he is only a chUd, you know; 
'Bit njiffcu Ja, you know, of course. 

e. ^06) may have additive or temporal force ; e. g., i^r fcib noc^ jicin* 
lic^ mo^Igcbaut, you are besides pretty weUluHt (G.)/ ^ai ifl nod) fd)Um* 
mev, that is sUU worse. As temporal particle it means yet, stiU, up to ; 
e. g., no(^ ijl t^^tit, there is stUl time; no6) X>ox Iiirjcm, until lately, quite 
lately; ba^ fe^Ue nod), that loas yet lacking, that caps the climax; er faun 
no6) langc Icbcn, he may yet Urn long. 

/. Sflvin differs from je^t in that the latter only denotes present time 
as such, while nun implies a relation to what precedes ; e. g., ic^ bin 
je|jt befc^dftigt, lamhusynow, but nun tvaf t9fi6), now it happened (as 
part of a narrative); nun banlet aEc ®ott, now all thank God (in view of 
his favor). 

g. SBo^l is sometimes concessive ; e. g., wo^I tjat er ®clb, abcr cr !)at 
tvenig ^crfianb, he has money, to he sure, but he has little sense. Most 
often, however, it expresses a lack of perfect assurance, being a sort of 
verbal interrogation-point to be translated by perliaps, probably, pos- 
sibly, I presume, I should say, etc.; e. g., bu ^afl tt)ol)I red)t, you are prob- 
ably right; c« toareu Hrer tno^t gttjanjig, there were twenty of them, I should 
think; W'xt fpdt ifl C8 iDO^t? how laieis it, I wonder ? The English loefl 
at the beginning of the sentence is usually given by iiuii, not by Xoq\)\ ; 
e. g., nun, ttJie gel)t'« ? weU, how goes it? Of. § 372, 1. 

h. @0 is often used to resume the adverbial force of a preceding 
clause, especially a conditional clause ; e. g., menu id} bag geUJufet ^dttc, 
fo tt)dre ic^ uic^t gefommcu, if I had known that, I should not have come ; 
uub fommt er aud^, fo ifl'3 ciu @aud), and even if lie comes, it is a fool 
(G.). The use of this fo is to make the inversion easier. It should not 
be translated. 



381. The Subordinating Conjunctions introduce depend- 
ent clauses which sustain to some word in the main clause 
the relation of adverb, adjective or noun. They require 
that the inflected verb stand at the end. 

1. Exceptions to the rule of order are not uncommon. EspeciaUy is 
a prepositional phrase often placed after the verb ; e. g., uub al^ idf 
lam inS ^eimatlic^e 2^^a(, when I came into my native vaUey (S.). Cf. 
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also § 194. The most important of the snbordinating conjunctions are 
as follows : 



aU, dSy when, than 
a(d ob, as if, 
atd h)enn, as if, 
beoor, btfore, 
bi8, wUU. 
ha, aSf since, 
bamit, so that 
bai, that, 
bitwcii, because. 
e^c, before. 
falld, in case, 
iiibem, whUe, 
inbe§ (=bcffcu), while, 
tnnjicfcni,Aoic /ar. 



inwicnjcit, how far. 

[t + adv. or adj., 
the—. 

j[c uadftbcm, accord- 
ing as. 

nat^bcm, after, 

ob; whether. 

ob()(ei(^, though, 

obfd^ou, though, 

obmo^(, though, 

fcit(bein), since, 

fo, if 

f -f- ^"^« or adj 
as — as. 



fotuiC; as, just as. 

Xoaxm, when. 

XotWf because. 

njenn, if when, 

lucnn aud), though. 

\x)tnnQUi6), though. 

tDd^reitb, while. 

tt)ie, Aoio, as, 

too, where. 

Xoo + prep., or part- 
icle. 

toofcrn, so far as, if. 

jumat (ba), esped- 
ally as. 



a. ^I8 translates Eng. when after a pret. ; e. g., atS it^ no(^ cin ^Qb 
)t)ar, (iiAen Jtoo^ stiU a boy (G.). It may also be = as before a historical 
pres. ; e. g., otd ic^ ha^ ^orgemac^ burd)gel)e, as I go through the anteroom 
(S.). After other tenses wJien is given by n^ciiu, which see. %{i is the 
proper conjunction to be used after a comparative ; e. g., e9 ift fc^Uni- 
mcr, at8 left anfongS Dcrmutctc, it is xoorse than I at first supposed; id) 
bin alter a(d bU; lam older than you. So, too, after the positive degree 
preceded by fo ; e. g., cd iji nid^t fo ft^Untm, o(« bu meinfl, not so bad as 
you think; ic^ bin gerabe fo alt aid hn, exactly as old as you. In both 
these cases, however, and especially after the positive degree, it is very 
common to substitute )t)te for a(d. The usage is colloquial, but found 
abundantly in the best writers, ^cnn is now little used after a com- 
parative, except to avoid an awkward repetition of aid ; e. g., ^c^iKcr 
wax grower atd ^tc^ter beun aid "{^^ilofop^, greater as poet thanasphUos^ 
opher. %{% xo'xt, for aid, is colloquial, but common in the classics. 

b. ^a with pret. may denote simple time, like aid ; e. g., ha i^r nod) 
bic fc^oiic S33elt rcgicrtct, when you stUX ruled {^.). So, too, to define 3ctt; 

®- g-. i>if S^it^ttf ^tt i^ i^0(% ff^^f* ^^ SBcrbcn toar, the times when (G.). 
More often, however, it is causal ; e. g., ba bu, o §crr, bidft cinmal wicbev 
na[))l, since thou dost again draw near (G.). Somewhat rare is the sense 
of though; e. g., ba ftd^ meiit ^ater nic^t leid^t etne Sudgabe eriaubte, fo 
toat tv bagcgen nit^t farg, though my father did not like to spend money, 
siUlhe was not niggardly (G.) ; mcrb' ein gurjicnfnec^t, bo bu cin @clb^= 
^err {ein faunfl, become a txissal, where (though) you may be a sovereign 
(S.). 

c. ^amit denotes purpose, not result, and is usually followed by the 
subjunctive ; e. g., bad fag' id^ eu(^, bamit i^r'd toiffet, IteU you, this thoA 
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ymt may know it (S.). ^uf bag, = in order that, is common in early 
modern Ger., but is now archaic ; e. g., tljxe SSotcr unb 2Jiuttcr, auf ha^ 
c§ biv U)ol)l gcl^c, Jionor they father and mother in order that, etc. (Lu.). 

d. ®a6 may denote purpose or result ; e. g., aUc SBIiiteii miiffcii tocr* 
ge^ett/ bag S^^^tc bcgliicf en, Uossom^ must fade that fruits mmf bless (G.). 
But for this bag modem prose prefers bam it. Denoting result bag is 
apt to be preceded by fo, auf fold^c SBeifc, bergcftalt ; e. g., cr fpric^t fo 
Icifc, bag mon nid^t toerflcljt, he speaks so low that one does not understand. 
After gu . . . a{9, in result- clauses, the subjunctive is usual ; e. g., cr 
fpdc^t gu Icifc, al« ha^ man i^n tocrfle^cn fbnntc, he speaks too lore for one 
to be able to understand him. — Most often bag introduces a substantive 
or adjective clause ; e. g., ic^ glaubc, bog cr fonimcu luirb, / believe that 
h£ wiU come ; mcinc ^e^auptung, bag c« f alfc^ ifl, my assertion that it is 
false. "The subjunctive in an object-clause is due to the nature of the 
thought (§ 360), not to any governing power of bog ; e. g., njcr bad^te, 
bag bic @ad^c fo fliinbe? who thought that the affair stood thus ? er mcinte, 
bog eS gu fpot {ci, he thought that it was too late. — After verbs of saying, 
thinking, etc., bog may be omitted, the order becoming normal ; e. g., 
ic^ gloube, cr toirb fommcn, / believe he wUl come (instead of bag cr 
fommcu njirb); cr fogtc, e« tv'dxt aUt^ oorubcr, he said that ail was over. 
— A clause with bog may define a noun of time ; e. g., c8 fuib brci 
3o^rc, bog ic^ ^icr njol)nc, it is three years that I have been living here ; in 
bcr 3^itf ^^g if^) ^^i ^^^ toaVf in the iim^ that I was with him. — A bog- 
clause may depend on the preposition ougcr or ol)UC ; e.g., cr glcid)t 
fciiicm^rubev, auger bag er hiaue 2(ugcu Ijai, except that he has blue eyes; 
ex !am uicmal^, o^ue bog cr cin ©efc^eu! brad}tc, without bringing a pres- 
ent. — Notice finally the idiom : bog id) nid)t tuiigtc, not thai I know of. 

e. 3ubcm denotes contemporaneousness, often with the subaudition 
of cause. Usually it is best translated by a verbal in ing^ or else by a 
participial construction; e. g., ,fiii'd)te bid) uid^t/ fogtc SBil^cIm, iubem 
cr ouf fie lodging, *do not be afraid^^ said Wllhelm^ advancing toward her 
(G.)/ iubcm cr ben ^lan gu frii^ toerriet, Derbarb er bic gou^e ^a6)tf by 
betraying the plan too soon^ he ruined the whole cause. 

/. 3e + adv. or adj. introduces * proportional' clauses, and is usually 
followed by (um) beflo, less often by \t, with inversion ; e. g., je luenigcr 
eiue §anb tjcvrid^tct, befto ;;arter ijl i^r ©efii^I, the less a hand does, the 
more delicaie is Us feding{^ the hand of little employment hath the dain- 
tier sense,' Hamlet) ; je me^r ibr Icrnt, je meljr tocrgcgt ibr, the more you 
learn the more you forget (L.). 

g. Obgleic^, obfd}OU, obwoljl often undergo tmesis ; e. g., ob fic^ glcitft 
auf ^cutfc^ nidjt^ reimet, though nothing rhymes with ^deutsch' (G.). 

h. @o 4-adv. appears in fobotb, as soon as ; fofern, as far as; folang, 
as long as ; fooiet, fonjcit, as far as. These words are sometimes, but 
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not now nsnally, followed by al« ; e. g., folang' ex auf ber Srbc Icbt, as 
long as he lives on earth (G.). A concessive fo, = hovoever^ may precede 
almost any adj. or adv., with dependent order ; e. g., erfiitt' be in §erg 
baDon, fo grog ed i^,fiil thy heart voUh it, great as it is. But usually there 
is a following aud^ ; e. g., \o fc^nctt cr audi lief, however fast he ran. 

i. SBomiis now always interrogative, direct or indirect ; e. g., luanit 
fommt cr? whenishe coming? id^ toeig nic^t, wann er fommt. 

j. SBcil is now usually causal, as in cr ifl bir ucibifd^, njcil bu gliicf- 
lid^ tDO^ufl, Jie is envious of you becaiLse you live happUy (S.). But in the 
classics, and even now in poetry, it is often found in its earlier tem- 
poral sense of icAife; e. g., frcut tvi6), njcll ber S^ii^ting ttjal^rct, re;oice 
whUe spring lasts (Voes). 

k. 2Benn may have conditional or purely temporal meaning. The 
pret. after the temporal XDtnn implies repeated or customary action ; 
e. g., an cud^ nur bac^t' ic^, njeun ic^ fann unb fd^ricb, I thought only of you 
when{ever) I mused and wrote (G.). 311^ ic^ fann unb f c^rieb would refer 
to one occasion. SBenn represents Eng. when before a pres. or a fut. 
tense ; e. g., toir fommcn njicbcr, njcnn ber ^ucfudC ruft, when the cuckoo 
calls. The conditional roenn may be followed by any tense. 

/. ^ie as temporal conjunction denotes immediate sequence ; e. g., 
unb tote cr ertoac^et, in feligcr ?ufl, as he awakens, on awakening; ttJie cr 
baS ^orte, ging cr fort, on hearing that. It thus differs from aU and 
inbcm, which imply contemporaneousness. More often wit denotes 
manner, =how or as,' e. g., id^ Ujcig nid^t, luie er lebt, I know not how 
he lives; toir fprad^cn Dom ©cemann, unb ttjic er lebt, of the sailor and 
his way of living; c8 ijl, Wie ic^ bir fogte, it is as I told you. A clause 
with tvit may define a noun of manner ; e. g., bic 3lrt, Wie er lebt, his 
way of living. On the very common, but faulty use of bic for al§ in 
comparisons (i(ft bin dtter UJic bu, ic^ bin nid^t fo olt luic bn) see above 
under al8. 

m. Observe that luann, luic, mo and its compounds may be used as 
direct interrogatives, with the order as in Eng. ; it is only when used 
indirectly in dependent sentences that they require the dependent 
order ; e. g., ttJO ifl er ? toann mirb er fommcn ? where is he? when will 
he come? id) meig nid^t, n)ann cr fommcn n)irb, I do not know when he 
will come. The prepositional compounds of too, luorauf, woran, etc., 
usually have relative force, but some of them serve also as indirect 
interrogatives ; e. g., bic grogc, tDOOou bic 'Steht ifl, the question under 
discussion/ id) UJeig nid^t, mooon bic9icbe ifl, I do not know what the ques- 
tion under discussion is. The particle ond^ (less often nur or nimmer) 
placed after an indirect UJOnn, tote or mo, gives the force of Eng. ever; 
e. g., etn ^eiligcr ©itte Icbt, mic and^ ber menfc^Uc^c manfe, a holy loifl 
Uvesy however the human wiU may waver {S.) ; mte bad aud^ fcin mag, 
however that may &e. 
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THE INTEEJECTION. 

382. Nature of the Interjection. The interjection does 
not form an integral part of the sentence, but is a sentence 
by itself, L e., an independent expression of feeling or 
wilL 

1. Some interjectdons are used only as such, either alone or in con- 
nection with some other part of speech ; e. g., ad) ! ah! adj, @ott ! cth, 
God! dear me! ^)fl! hash! These may be called the interjections 
proper. 

2. Others are nouns, adjectives, adverbs, verbs, phrases ; e. g.. ^eil! 
hail! ^crrtic^ ! splendid! iiiiu! weU! f\t\)l look! ©otttob ! God be 
praised! Here belong all sorts of oaths, adjurations and by- words. 

3. Others are calls to animals, imitations of sounds, refrains used in 
singiQg; e.g., ^ifl I haw! luau ! hovy-wow ! ntiaii! mew! piff ! hang! 
jud^^cifa! ^eifa! Ije I hurrah! heigho! hoho! 

4. While the interjection has no proper case-governing power and 
is usually followed by the nom., or by a prepositional phrase, it may 
be associated with a gen., dat. or ace. See §§ 255, 261, 1, o, 267, 3. 

383. List of Interjections. 

The interjections and inteijectional phrases that fall under 2 and 3 
in the above classification are too numerous to mention. The follow- 
ing list comprises only those of class 1, and of these only some of the 
more important. Such are : 

adjl ah! 0! alas! l)aUo ! fiello! \)\\[\ whiz! 

alfl ah! l)e ! o! l)Uira! hurrah! 

a\)a ! aha ! l)eba ! ho there ! \\\6)\)t ! heigho ! 

au ! 0! l)ci|a! heigho! iia ! iwleed! well now! 

bal) ! hah! l)cm ! t)m! hin! o! ot) ! 0! oh! 

et)! eh! l)0 ! ho! ol)0 ! oho! 

ci ! oho! l)ot)0 ! hoho! Pfni! l^ooh! fie! 

{)a ! ha ! ^oUa ! hello ! pjl ! pst ! hush ! 

l)al)a ! haha! Ijwl whew! iiff! ugh! 

1. It is usual to classify inteijections according to the nature of the 
feeling they denote, but with some of the most common the meaning 
depends largely on the connection, the tone in which they are uttered, 
the accompanying gesture, etc. Thus a&j most often expresses pain or 
regret, but it may denote surprise, or even delight. — £), ot), are often 
simply particles of address. — 35a^, Pfl^W i^ff/ express annoyance or 
disgust. — §c, ^ebo, ^o, l)aUo, are used in attracting attention. — 9^a is 
deprecatory, a sort of verbal shrug of the shoulders. 
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WOKD-FOKMATION. 

384. Of Derivation in General. Words are derived from 
roots, usually with the aid of prefixes and suffixes. Thus, 
looking at the noun ®eburt, birth, we find that the prefix 
gc and the suffix t form a part of numerous other nouns, 
as well as this one, and have a meaning of their own. They 
are therefore called formative elements. The root is 
what remains when all such elements have been removed. 

1. From a modem point of view it would seem, then, that the root 
of ©eburt is the syllable bur. But ©eburt comes from gebiircn, earlier 
gcberen, which, with its pret. gcbar, and its pple. gcbovcn, shows us 
the same root in the forms ber, bar, bor. This internal vowel-change, 
called, as we have seen, * ablaut,* plays an important part in deriva- 
tion. 

2. The primary factors in derivation are, then, (1) the 
radical syllable with its possibilities of ablaut, (2) prefixes, 
and (3) suffixes. A root must always be present, though 
its exact meaning is not always determinable. Of the 
formative elements, suffixes play a much more important 
part than prefixes. In general a formative suffix is 
necessary to convert a root into a word. Many words 
which now seem to have no suffix had one originally ; 
e. g., lag, day, goes back to an earlier form dhogh-o-s, in 
which o is formative suffix and s the ending of the nom- 
inative. The root plus the formative suffix gives the stem ; 
thus the old stem of Jag was dhogh-o, but in the modern 
form root and stem coincide. Some suffixes, e. g., I)cit in 
'HxtVcjtxif and tum in 3rrtum, were once independent words; 
in the case of others no such origin is traceable. A 
suffix may cause umlaut, which thus enters as a secondary 
factor into derivation; e. g., %xciVi, ^raulein. 

3. Finally, two or more words, each formed in the 
manner above described, may combine into a compound; 
©• g-> C^^eburt^tag, birth-day. 

4. Remark. The etymology of German words can not be thoroughly 
studied without a knowledge of the older G^nn^jn^ ^asi2i»cX»^5^^^^ 
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comparatdve Indo-European Philology (Appendix 11). The following 
treatment of derivation, which does not presuppose such knowledge, 
must of necessity, therefore, be somewhat superficial. 

THE DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

385. Nouns of Obscure Derivation. There are many 
nouns the derivation of which is obscure, either because 
there is no related verb which shows the root, or because 
the suffix, if there is one, has no definable meaning which 
enables us to associate the word with others of like ending. 
Such are, e. g., Jag, day ; geber, feather ; ^au^, house ; 
S3ufen, hoBxym ; SBaffer, water. 

1. Such noons must count, for the student of modem German, as 
primitive words, though many of them can be explained by the help 
of comparative philology. Thus 2^ag probably comes from a root 
meaning io hum : the * day ' was the warm part of the f our-and-twenty 
hours. Again {^eber comes from a root meaning toflyj plus an instru- 
mental suffix : it meant means of flying. But the syllable geb is mean- 
ingless in modem German, as is also the suffix er applied to it, though 
there are other words in abundance in which cr has a definable mean 
ing ; e. g., §altcr, holder, from the root of fatten, hxM. Hence we may 
call J^ebev a primitive word, and falter a derivative, though both are in 
reality derivatives. 

386. Derivation by Ablaut Many nouns are derived 
from strong verbal roots Avithout the aid of a suffix. The 
root may appear as in the infinitive of the verb, or in some 
other ablaut- variation ; e. g., gaU, fall, from fallen ; 93i§, 
bite, from beigen ; Sc^ug, shot, from fd)te5eu ; 3^^^/ ^^^^^ from 
3d^(en. The great mass of such derivatives are masculine 
(cf. § 234, 1, a.)- 

387. Derivation by Suffix. The great majority of nouns 
are formed by the aid of a suffix. Some of the suffixes 
are applied to a verbal root (usually, but not always, in 
the form shown by the infinitive), others to a verbal stem 
or to the stem of a noun or adjective. The following 
alphabetical list contains those which are most important, 

i e., those which are now felt, more or less distinctly, ae 
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suffixes, and form derivatiyes that have a definite and 
easily discernible relation to the primitive base. Those 
suffixes that contain a front Yowel (e, i) are apt to cause 
umlaut, but there are many exceptions. 

1. ^t, attached to verbal roots, denotes the thing done, or a concrete 
manifestation of the action ; e. g., 53urbc, hurderiy from ^Mven, hear; 
grcnbe,Joy, from freucn, rejoice; ©cntdtbe, painting, fxom maUn, paint; 
©eliibbc, VOID, from geloben, vow; ^itxhe, ornament, from gicren, adorn. 

2. Cfl is a very common suffix : (1) Attached to verbal roots it forms 
a multitude of feminines, which denote the action or its concrete effect, 
less often that which performs the action ; e. g., Suge; falsehood, from 
liigcn, lie; ^a^t, situation, from licgen, lie; @abe, gift, from gcben; 
^prac^c, language, from fprcd^cn ; glicgc, fly, from flicgcn ; ©c^longe, 
serpent, from {doling cn, wind. A few masculines denote persons ; e. g., 
^ote, messenger, from, bieten, hid. (2 Attached to adjectives (always 
with umlaut, if possible), it forms abstracts ; e. g., ®roge, greatness, 
from grog ; ?angc, length, from long ; ^iirgc, hreviiy, from furg. 

3. f&V, tXtW @i is of foreign origin, Lat. va, Fr. ie, and is always 
accented. It is appended both to nominal and tb verbal stems to form 
nouns of action and of place ; e. g., $cuc^elci, hypocrisy, from ^euc^eln, 
feign; ^btet, dtibey, from ^bt, abbot. As it was often used after ex, the 
suffix came to be felt as crei, and the latter is now much more common 
than the simple ei. @rei forms nouns of action, as Ttaitxti, painting, 
from maitn ; of place, as SScicferci, hakery, from bacfen ; of condition, 
as ©flaocrei, slavery, from ©flaoe ; rarely also collectives, as Siciterci, 
cavalry, from Sieiter. It often implies contempt, as in ©piclcrci, ^in* 
bcrci, chMspiay/ ^uxi\ttxti, pettifoggery, from 3ixrijl. 

4. (Si, applied to verbal roots, denotes the instrument ; e. g., S^Qti, 
rein, from gic^cii, draw; ^Uiigel, hell, from (Ungcn, ring; $cbel, lever, 
from ^ebeii; lift In South-Oerman dialect el forms diminutives and 
familiar nick-names ; e. g., ^J^dbet, girl, instead of ilRdbc^en ; ^t\>pt\, 
nick-name of 3ofep^. 

5. dt, Itt, net. ^x, applied to verbal roots denotes the agent; e. g., 
@c^cr, seer, from fc^eii 3dgcr, hunter, from jagcu. It may also denote 
the instrument ; e. g., ©d^lager, sword, from fc^Iagcu ; ^o^rer, gtndet, 
from bot)ren. Attached to noun-stems it denotes a resident or a func- 
tionary ; e. g., S3urgciv cUizerif from 33urg, castle ; SBcrliner, resident of 
Berlin ; 35oglcr, fouier, from SSogel ©drtncr, gardntr, from ©artcn. 
The use of the suffix cr after nouns in ct and en (as in the last two 
examples) gave rise to the two new suffixes ter and ntx, which were then 
appended to nouns not ending in el or en ; as ^flnfilef artist, from 
Stun^, art; SttUntx, voaiier, from teller, cellar. 
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6. Qtit, If it. $ett, cognate with hood, mfalsehoodj and ^eod in the 
archaic drowsihead, = drowsiness j was once an independent word, mean- 
ing manner, person. It forms abstracts from adjectives, and collectives 
from nonns; e. g., %xti\)tit, freedom, from frci ; @c^ outfit, ftcatrfy, from 
fd^on; 3Renfd^^eit, mankind, from 3Rcn{c^ ; S^riflcn^cit, Christendom, 
from S^vifl. As appended to adjectives in ig, it took, by phonetic dis- 
similation, the form fcit ; e.g., ©cUgljcit, hUssedn^s, from fclig, became 
^Seligfcit. The new suffix fcit was then appended regularly to adjec- 
tives in ig, bor and fant ; e. g., Rwubigtcit, joyfviness, from f rcubig ; 
Sruc^tbarfeit, fruvtftdness, from fruc^tbar ; Sangfamfcit, slowness, from 
(angfanu 

7. ^a^t forms from verbal roots a few nouns that denote the col- 
lective result of the action ; e. g., ^e^ric^t, sioeepings, from fe^reii, 
siDeq> ; @piiti(^t, washings, from f))ii(en. 

8. 3tt/ cognate with en in vixen, earlier fyxen, i. e., she^fox, forms 
feminines that correspond to masculines ; e. g., i^otDiii, lioness; Stowu 
^in, queen; giirflin, pr£7ic€««. 

9. Sing, cognate with ling, in sapling, youngling, is attached to adjec- 
tives, to denote one who possesses or exemplifies the quality ; e. g., 
grcmbUug, stranger, from fremb ; 3ungling, young man, from jung ; 
(iv\t\\nQ, firstling. Applied to nouns it denotes connection, origin; 
e. g., §of(uig, courtier, from §of ; ^progling, scion, from <£pro§. 
Applied to verbal roots it denotes the agent or the object ; e. g., 31b = 
fbmntting, descendant, from abfommen ; %'mt){inQ, foundling, from pnbcn. 
In several words its meaning is uncertain and not distinctly felt ; e. g., 
^pelting, sparrow (cf. Eng. starling); 55rul)Iing, Spring, from frii^ ; 
@d)mcttcrling, butterfly. 

10. 9l\9, earlier spelling ni^^ nug, cognate 'with ness in goodness, is 
applied to adjectives to denote a concrete manifestation of the quality; 
e. g., SSilbiii^, wilderness, from toitb ; gaulnig, rottenness, from faiit. 
Attached to verbal roots it denotes the action, its concrete effect, or the 
place Avhore it is performed; e. g., ^enntiiig, the act of knowing, or 
knowledfje, from !eiinen ; ^etriibuiS, affliction, from betriibcii ; @efang= 
ni^, prison, from fangcn. 

11. ^ol, attached to verbal roots, denotes the thing done or a 
concrete manifestation of the action ; e. g., ^dj[d\a{,fate, fromfc^icfen, 
send ; Xriibfal, trouble, from triibcn ; ?abjat, refreshment, from labcn. 
@cl, with weaker accent, is another form of the same suffix ; e. g., 
9latfel, riddle, from rateii, guess; iiberbtcibfet, remnant, from ubcibleibcu. 

12. ^(^aft, cognate with ship in friendship, was once an independent 
word meauiDg character, being. It is attached to nouns to form 
abstracts and collectives ; e. g., 5veinbfd)aft, enmity, from geinb ; ^ann* 
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ft^aft, crtic, from 3Kann ; Jpcrrfc^aft, dominion, from ^crr ; S3otf(^aft, 
message, from liBote* 

13. Sttnt^ oognatd with dom in kingdom, was once an independent 
word meaning stcttus, condition. It is applied to nouns to denote 
estate, province, sphere, and to adjectives to denote a concrete mani-- 
festation of the quality; e. g., ©iirgcrtum, citizenshipy from 33flrgcr; 
giirflcntnm, prindpcUity, from gurfl ; ^Itcrtum, antiquityy from $[Iter ; 
(Sigcntmn, property, from cigen, oion; ^ciligtum, sanctuary, hcUidom, 
from ^eilig. Observe that it does not form collectives as in Eng. ; e. g., 
S^riflcntum Christianity; (S^riflcn^cit, Christendom, It is rarely at- 
tached to verbal roots, as in ^ac^dtunt/ groioth, from loac^fetu 

I^ ttng, cognate with ing in ending, forms from verbal roots notms 
that denote the action or its effect; e. g., Mantling, vximing, from 
ttjarnen ; gaffung, /orm, version, from faffcn ; 3J2cinuug, opinion, from 
mcincn. It is rarely attached to adjectives, as in gcflung,/or(ress, 
from fc|L 

388. Derivation by Prefix. Not a few nouns are formed 
with the aid of a prefix. The word * prefix,' as here em- 
ployed, does not include prepositions, adverbs and other 
parts of speech, that have an independent existence. Such 
cases as, e. g., Stntcil, share, and giirtDort/ pronoun, come 
under the head of composition. It is also to be observed 
that many nouns which seem to come from a noun pre- 
ceded by an inseparable prefix (be, cnt, cr, ge, t>tx, jcr) are 
in reality from verbs; thusSeflanb, constitution, is not from 
be + ©tanb, but from bcfle^en ; SSorfatt/ decay, not from bor 
+ JJatt, but from borf alien. The true prefixes, as thus lim- 
ited, are few in number and, excepting ge, all accented. 
The more important of them are as follows: 

1- fCfttt, identical with Eng. after, forms a few nonns denoting 
something secondary, spnrions, false ; e. g., Sfterbtib/ weak imitaiion, 
from ©lib ; ^[ftergott, false god, from ®ott ; Slfterrebe, caiumny, from 
9lcbe; %^tntDtit, posterity, from SBclt. 

2. fCnt, the same as the unaccented tni, tmp, in verbal compounds, 
appears in 9[ntli^^ face, and 9nttt)ort, ansioer. Its original meaning is 
over against. 

3. i^tl, Ei^- arch, from Gk. apx'» means chitf, foremost; e. g., 6rg« 
engcl, archangel; Qviho^etoidit, arehrtnUain ; dxitnmmlop^, fool of fools. 

4. 9t, originaUy meaning with, is prefixed to noun-stems to form 
collectives, and nouns denoting joint action, association ; e. g«^ (Sos^^^x 
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mass of dovds, from SBoIfe, chud; ©cttjfiffcr, waiers, from SSaffcr; 
©cfa^rtc, comrade, feUow4raveler, from Ra^rt, journey; @efcll(c), com- 
panion (originally room-malej from @ooI, room); ©cfpicte, playmate, 
from «®picl. Prefixed to verbal roots, it forms noons which denote the 
action itself or its concrete effect; e. g., ©cbruH, roaring, from bntUeit ; 
©crcbc, talk, from rebcu ; ©cfd^enf, present, from f c^cnfen ; ©cbaubc, 
huHding, from bauen. Both classes of derivatiyes are apt to have the 
suffix t, and the great mass of them are neuter. 

5. 9ti%, cognate with Eng. mis in mistake, means wrong, amiss ; e. g., 
Wli^hxandif misiLse, abuse, from S3raud^, use; SWiggcburt, monstrosity, 
from ©cburt ; iWigmut, iU-hum^, from 9Kut. 

6. tttt/ cognate with un in untrue, is a negative prefix which besides 
being prefixed to adjectives, as in Eng., is freely used before nouns to 
reverse their meaning, or to denote something prodigious ; e. g., Un« 
mcnfc^, monster, from SWcnfd^ ; Uubing, absurdity, chimera, from S)itig ; 
Unga^I, countless number, from ^alj\ ; Unmaffe, prodigious mass, from 
3Kaffc. 

7. lit, cognate with or in ordeal, ultimately also with out, means 
primUive, original, very ancient; e. g., \Xxmtn\di, primeval man; Urfprad^e, 
original language; UrqucU, original source; Ura^n^crr, remote ancestor; 
Urgrogmuttcr, great-great^randmother. 

THE DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

389. Primitive Adjectives. A large number of adjec- 
tives, the most of them monosyllabic, must count as prim- 
itive words; e. g., alt, old ; gut, good ; xddj, rich ; bofe, base; 
eitel, vain. 

1. Speaking generally the monosyllabic adjectives are really derived, 
like the nouns, from verbal roots, and had originally a formative suffix ; 
thus ait goes back to an ideal form al-dd, in which da is a participial 
suffix and al a root meaning to grow (cognate with Lat. al-o, nourish) ; 
so that alt meant originally grown up. But there is no root al in Grer- 
man, and t is not felt as a suffix ; hence the word is to be regarded as 
primitive. There are, however, a few monosyllabic adjectives which 
are formed by ablaut from verbal roots that do exist in modem Ger- 
man ; e. g., hxa6), fallow, from brcc^en, break; glott, smxwih, from 
gleiten, slip. 

2. In many cases the old formative suffix has left traces of itself in 
the umlaut of the root-vowel, or in a final e, or both. Thus f d^oil, 
heauiiful, was once 5co«i, and the i caused umlaut before it disappeared. 
So bofe is from an older hosi, the suffix i remaining as c. 
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390. Adjectival Suffixes. Most adjectives are formed 
by means of a suffix. The term * suffix ' does not embrace 
independent words which appear as the final element of 
a compound and preserve their own proper meaning; 
e. g., Dott,/wZZ, in \d)mtxiooU, painful; xdd) in gcbanfcnreid^, 
rich in thought, thoughtful. On the other hand it iiiay 
properly include endings such as -arttg/ -ma^tg, -feltg, 
which, as suffixes, are not identical with the adjectives 
arttg, tnagig, feltg. The most important of the adjective- 
forming suffixes are, then, as follows: 

1. 9(tttg, a derivative of ^rt, kmdj manner, forms adjectives of man- 
ner from nouns and adjectives ; e. g., 6U|^artig, lighimng-like, from 
SIi|5 ; ^imbartig, dog4ike, from $unb ; grogartig, grand, from grog ; 
ftcmbartig, sirange, from frcntb. Notice also berartig, of that kind, from 
the adverbial gen. ber ^vt. 

2. Sat, from the root of *barcn, hear, is attached to verbal roots, 
sometimes also to nouns, and very rarely to adjectives. Its Eng. 
equivalent is generally, though with some exceptions, an adjective in 
able, ible; e. g., bicnflbar, serviceable, from 2)icnfl ; fc^iffbor, navigf- 
dUe, from @c^iff ; tnannbar, marriageable, from Tlann ; furc^tbar,/ear- 
ful, terrible, from Surest; bcnfbav, thinkable, from bcnfeu ; ^altbar, 
tenable, from ^altcn ; Ic8bor, readable, legible, from Icjen ; offeubar, evi- 
dent, from off en. 

3. i^n, ent* ^n, cognate with en in wooden, forms adjectives of mate- 
rial from nouns ; e. g., golbcn, golden; lebcnt, leathern, from ?cbcr. Its 
use after nouns in er, as in lebern, gave rise to the new sufi^ em, 
which is more common than the original en ; e. g., bleiem, leaden, from 
^(ei ; ^oljem, wooden, from $oIj ; fla^Icrn, cf sled, from @ta^L 

4. CEIt forms indeclinable adjectives from names of cities ; e. g., 
ber Joiner !S)om, the Cologne Cathedral. These adjectives are stereotyped 
genitives plural ; but since they are no longer felt as genitives one 
should not say, cin S5crein Jeipjiger Seljrer foi an association of Leipzig 
teachers, but ein SJerein toon ?eipgiger Je^rern (§ 247, 2). 

5- iSxlti forms, from numerals, indeclinable adjectives denoting the 
number of kinds ; e. g., eincrlei, of one kind; manc^erlei, of many lands. 
In their origin these words are adverbial genitives of an old f em. noun 
2tit, meaning manner, way. 

6. 9ai( forms multiplicative adjectives from numerals. It coire- 
spondsto Eng./oU; e. g., breifad^, threrfold; totelfad^, mardfoUL 
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7. ^alttg, fttUifl, a derivatiye of gait, fcid, forms mnltiplicatiTd 
adjectives from nameraLs; e. g., breifaltig, or brelfaltig, ihreefcUd, triple; 
moiinigfaltig (or *faltig), manifold, 

^* ^ttft^ ^ i^ origm a pple. of ^aben, meaning had, possessed, found, 
is attached to nouns, rarely to verbal roots, and still more rarely to 
adjectives. It mesjis partaking of the nature cf; e. g., fnaben^aft, boyish, 
from ^abe; fd^alf^aft, roguish, from Sd^alf ; fc^ler^aft, erroneous, from 
Scaler ; fpag^aft, jocose, from ©pag ; boS^aft, malicious, from bofc 
(earlier bos-i) ; front tjaft, sicldy, morbid, from fran! ; f eg^af t, too^n^aft, 
resident, from fi^en and tDo^iien. 

d- 34t forms from nonns a few adjectives of quality; e. g., t^oric^t, 
foolish, from Xl^ox ; itcbclid^t, cloudy, from 'Jlthel ; oUd^t, oUy, from jOL 

10. 3f|/ cognate with j^ in milky, is one of the commonest of suffixes, 
being attached to nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and sometimes to verbal 
roots. Its force is that of theEng. suffixes y, frd, ous; e. g., blitttg, 
bloody, from S3Iut ; frcubig, joyful, from greubc ; cinig, united, from 
cin ; itja^rl)aftig, true, from toa^r^aft ; ^cutig, of to-day, from fjeutc ; 
bamalig, of that time, from bamalS; guUig, valid, from gelten. 

11. 3fl(, is cognate with ish in boyish, and is used in much the same 
way ; e. g., ftnbtfd^, chUdish (with depreciatory meaning as compared 
with finblit^, childlike); toeibifd^, loomanish (but toeiblic^, womanly, 
feminine). It is the preferred suffix to form adjectives from proper 
names and foreign words ; e. g., romifd^, Roman (as well as Romish) ; 
amtvita\\\\d), American; hatjtxi^dj, Bavarian; loQiidj, logical; p^iIofop^if(^, 
phUosophical. A proper adjective in ifc^ often takes the place of a limit- 
ing gen.; e. g., hie I?effiiig'fd^e Xl^coric, the theory of Lessing. 

12. SilJ, cognate with ly in friendly, is the most common of the 
adjectival suffixes. Attached to nouns it corresponds in the main to 
Eng. ly, ousy fuL; e. g., gottlid), godly, divine, from ©ott ; tagtid), daUy, 
from Xag ; gcfdljrUc^, dangerous, from ©cfa^r ; fd)abUd), harmful, from 
^6)0.^^, After verbal roots its meaning is similar to that of bar ; e. g., 
Iciblic^, tolerable, from leiben ; t^u(n)lid), feasible, from t^iui ; niogU(^, 
possible, from mogcn. Derivatives in Vxdj and bar are sometimes 
formed from the same root with hardly perceptible difference of mean- 
"ig; e- g-. grcifbar and greiftic^, that can be grasped, from greifcn* 
More often there is a difference of meaning, bar having a more dis- 
tinctly passive force; e. g., an^\}X\)xb ax, practicable ; angfu^rlid), complete; 
imbenfbar, unthinkable, iinbenftid^, immemorial. Attached to adjectives 
lic^ usually has weakening force ; e. g., giitlid^, kindly, from gut ; rein* 
lic^, cleanly, from rein ; fiigtic^, sweetish, from fiig. 216) forms a few 
derivatives that are used only as adverbs (e. g., freilid^, § 373, 1), but 
it has never become, like Eng. ly, a true adverbial suffix. Adjectives 
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in tglt^, e. g., n^onniglic^, rapturous, from SBonne, ivonnig, belong now 
to stately diction and are becoming quaint. 

13. So0 is cognate with less in endless and is used in much the same 
^«y', ©• g., gnmMoS, groundless; freubloS, joyless. As independent 
word it means /ree/rom, rid of, 

1^ 9Ra§tg, a derivative of ^afi, manner, forms adjectives of manner 
from nonns; e. g., regclmagig, regnJar, from Sicgcl, rule; DoIfSinagig, 
popular, from SSotf. 

15. ^am, cognate with some in lonesome, is attached to nouns, adjec- 
tives and verbal roots. After nonns it has the force of Eng. -some; 
e. g., furc^tfam^/ear^ome, timid (with active meaning in contrast with 
furd^tbar^/eai/uO, from gurc^t ; mnf:i\am, toilsome, from SWfi^e ; ^cUfam, 
wholesome, from $eil. To adjectives it gives a modified meaning 
which is not definable in general terms ; e. g., langfam, slow, from 
tang, long; cinfom, solitary, lonesome, from cin, one; toac^fam, vigilant^ 
from toad^, aioake. Attached to verbal roots it forms verbals with 
passive, less often with active, meaning ; e. g., letiffam, inictable, from 
Icufcii ; h[cQ\am,fleaable, from bicgcn ; fd^toclgf am, «i/«n<, from fc^meigen; 
aufmcrffom, attentive, from aufmcrfcn. 

16. ^eltg, derived from the nonn-snffiz fat in snch words as triib« 
feUg, sad, from Xriibfal, forms adjectives of manner, quality, char- 
acter ; e. g., faumfcUg, diUxtory, from ^auntfal ; milbfeUg, toilsome, from 
SJ^ii^faf. In other cases the ending f elig is the adjective f eUg, happy, 
e- g-» gottfelig, godly, Itappy in God. In glucffcUg, happy, from obsolete 
®Iii(ffa(, the independent feUg is now felt 

391. Adjectival Prefixes. These are in general thasame 
as the noun-forming prefixes mentioned in § 388. Thus : 

1. ^), always accented, forms absolute superlatives, mostly with a 
humorous tinge ; e. g., ergfaul, = augerfl faiil, extremidy lazy. 

2. %t, besides forming several adjectives that must count as prim- 
itive words, is prefixed to adjectives and verbal roots with a force 
which is not now distinctly felt and can hardly be defined in general 
terms (cf. § 3%, 4); e. g., genug, enough; genaii, exact; gcrcc^t, rvghi- 
eous, from rrc^t ; getreu, faWrful, from tren ; gefc^ett, dever, from fc^ei^ 
ben ; gemSg, eor^ormabU, from meffen ; gene^m, aeeqUable, from ue^men. 

3. ttl# &s negative prefix, is cognate with Eng. un, and is used in 
much the same way, except that its accent is variable. If the basic 
adjective is not derived from a verbal root^ un usually has the chief 
stress; e.g., u'nru^ig, uneasy; u'nricibtig, incorrect; u'ufrucibtbar, 
ut^ruitfuL Notice, however, such exoeptions as une'nbU4, it^inUe; 
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unge^eu'et/ unoannyj ^prodigious. The same principle holds if the basic 
adjective is derived from a verbal root, but is not a verbal in bar, 
Ii(^, or fam; e. g., u'ncr^ort, unheard of; u'naugcnc^m, unpleasant; 
u'nbcqucm, uncomfortable. Verbals in bor, lid^ and fam generally 
accent the root syllable; e. g., unbc'nfbar, unthinkable; unglou'bUc^, 
incredible ; unbie'gfam, inflexible. Bnt in some of this last class the 
accent is unsettled ; e. g., u'ntocrjei^Iit^, or unDcrgci'^Uc^, unpardonable. 
Observe finally that un may form negatives to which there is no corre- 
sponding positive; e. g., unfd'gUc^, unspeakable; u'utoerl^offt, unhopedfor, 

4- ttt, always accented, has the same force as in nonns ; e. g., uralt; 
very ancient 

THE DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

392. Primitive Verbs. All verbs that are deriyed directly 
from a monosyllabic root, with no other suffix than the 
usual en of the infinitive, must count as primitive words. 
Such are aU of the strcHig verbs and a large number of 
older weak verbs; e.g., \)ahtn, have; \)oUn, fetch; rcbcn, talk. 

1. It is to be noted, however, that the modem eit of the inf. repre- 
sents several different suffixes of the older language. One of the most 
common of these was the syllable ja, which has caused umlaut in some 
stems that, under the above definition, would have to be Regarded as 
primitive ; e. g., ^orcn, hear, goes back to an earlier *hdr-jan. 

393. Derivation by Umlaut. Many verbs are derived 
by umlaut of the root- vowel from verbal roots, nouns and 
adjectives. The umlaut is due to the old suffix Ja, and is 
not always marked by the modern sign of umlaut. Thus 
we have : 

1. A number of factitive verbs from strong roots, but 
with the root-vowel of the preterite, less often that of the 
infinitive ; e. g., tranfen, make drink, water, cognate with 
drench, from trinfen ; fti^ren, make go, lead, from fa^ren ; 
tDenben, ma^e turn, from itiinben ; legen, make lie, lay, from 
Uegen ; fe^en, m^e sit, set, from fi^jen ; fallen, make faU, fell, 
from fatten. 

a. In a few such f actitives there is change of the final consonant ; 
e. g., ci^cn, make eat, etch, from cffen ; fc^niljen, carve, from fc^nciben', 
bei3en, macerate, from bcigcn, bite; fc^miidcn, adorn, from fci^mtegen, lie 
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smooth. The same mode of formation appears in the weak verb totdtn, 
awake (transitive), from tuad^eu, he aucake. 

2. Numerous derivatives from nouns and adjectives, 
the umlaut being due to analogy^ or to the fact that the 
basic word has it; e. g., fiirc^ten, fear, from ^nxdji ; fitffen, 
biss, from ^n% ; grunbcn, found, from ®runb ; bdumen, rear, 
from 93aum ; fd^tDfir^en, blaeken, from fd^toarj ; offnen, open, 
from often ; grunen, be green, from griin. 

394. Denominatives withont TJmlant. A verb formed 
from a noun or adjective is called a * denominative.' Many 
such of late origin are formed without umlaut, by simply 
adding en. They are mostly intransitive. Examples: 
^aufen, dwell, from ^an^ ; touqeln, be rooted, from SQSurgel ; 
lanben, land, from ?anb ; altern, age, from Sllter ; f ranfen, be 
iU (cf. hdnlen, grieve); erflarten, grow strong (cf. flcirfen, 
strengthen). 

395. Derivation by Suffix. The verbal suffixes are 
appended to the root, thus forming a new stem which 
then receives the n or en of the infinitive. The most 
important of them are as follows : 

1. ^|| forms a very few intensives ; e. g,, ^ord^eu, Tiearken, from 
!)6ren ; fc^narc^cn, snore, from fc^narreii, grunt. 

2. m forms iteratives, often with diminutiye or derisive force, from 
verbs, noiins and adjectives ; e. g., taiijClu, caper, from tanjcii, dance; 
grubeln, grvb, from graben, dig; \ad)t\n, smile, from lad^cn, laugh; 
^iiPdu, cough lightly, from Ijuften, cough ; li cb rtii, mafcc love, * spoon,' 
from liebeii ; ^anbeln, ad, trade, from $anb ; frdnfedt, be sickly, from 
fran!. 

3. ^ forms iteratives and intensives, often with causative force ; 
e. g., platfd^ern, spotter, from platjc^en, splash; gUnimcrn, glimmer, 
from glimmen, shine; gogern, linger, from gie^cn, draw; flfiubcni or 
\iohtvn,fly like dust, from flaubcu. In several verbs of this formation 
the root is onomatopoetic and does not appear in any simpler form ; 
e. g., fluflcni, whisper; rfiufpcrn, clear the throat Different is. the ent 
of verbs derived from adjectives (perhaps comparatives) in cr ; e. g., 
fdubcrn, dean, from fauber ; Dcrgro§crn, enlarge, from grofeer. 

4. 3cr, always accented, is of foreign origin, being derived from 
Ft. ir, ier, in such verbs as partir^ Mudier, In general the suffix is 
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attached only to foreign roots, as flubieten, study; regieteit, rule; 
ctablicrcu, establish ; tclcgrap^icrcn, telegraph. In a few cases, however, 
the base is German ; e. g., bu(I)flabictcn, spdl, from S5u(^|laBc ; ftoU 
itieren; strut, from fiolg. Verbs in Icren are very numerous, an immense 
number of them having been coined unnecessarily. The present tend- 
ency, at least in dignified writilig, is to discard those for which there 
are good native equivalents ; e. g., to use griinbeii or eiuri(^teu for 
ctablleren ; (iigcru for Dcjicrcn ; aufilubtgen for auuoucicrcu, etc. 

5. 39# ^ verbal suffix, is simply the adjectival suffix ig applied at 
first in such cases as eiiiigeii, unite, from eiuig, or ntdgigeU; moderate, 
from tndgig, and then extended by analogy to stems that have no 
adjective in ig ; e. g., rciiiigcii, cleanse, from rein ; bciiac^rid^tigeu, 
irform, from S^ac^ric^t ; ciibigcu, end, from @nbc. 

6. ^tU is attached to several pronouns and onomatopoetic roots. 
The verbs in gen mean to utter the word or sound denoted by the base ; 
e. g., bujcii, address with bii ; i^rjcu, address with ibr* fit^gcn, groan, 
say adj ; {eufgcn, sigh; fc^lud^gfUr sob. 

396. Derivation by Prefix. The unaccented insepa- 
rable prefixes are briefly treated in Part I, § 208. The 
account there given is amplified in the following para- 
graphs : 

1. 8f , i. e. bet weakened by loss of stress, is thought to have meant 
originally by, around, on all sides, as in bcfd^nciben, cut around, trim, 
circumcise. But this force is now rarely apparent. Usually when 
prefixed to a verbal root be has intensive or perfective force, denoting 
thoroughness of operation, or the completed effect of the action upon 
.'in object ; e. g., befrageii, ply with questions, question, from fragen, ask; 
bcje^cu, look at carefully, inspect, from fcf)cu ; begrabcii, bury, from 
flrabcn, dig; hc^t^en, tmthsland, insist, from ftelicu ; 'bc\>n\U\\, consider, 
from beutciu Often the difference between tlio simple verb and the 
compound is one of construction rather than of meaning ; e. g., 
\)C]o{Qcn, follow (ace), from fotgeii (dat.); bcad)tcii, heed (ace), from 
ac^ten, (gen., or ace. with auf). 

a. Prefixed io nonns be forms verbs that mean to provide wUh, 
bestow, convert i. do, that which is denoted by the stem ; e. g., bemdu^ 
teln, mantle, from 9JJaiitc(; becinfliiffcn, influence, from (Sinf(u6; bcfreun^ 
ben, befriend, from Jyvciuib. Some of these derivates have the suffix er, 
others ig ; e. g., bcgeiftcni, inspire, from ©eift ; betjolfcrn, people, from 
^o(! ; beenbigen, terminate, from Cube ; beber^igcn, encourage, from 
.^cvg. A few derivates in be, from nouns, occur only in the perf. pple. ; 
e. g., beiiad)bavt, neighboring, from ^adjhax ; bejal^rt, along in years, 
from 3at)r. 
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h. Prefixed to adjeotiyes 6e forms verbs that mean to inxyesi wUh, or 
piU in operation, the quality denoted by the stem ; e. g., BefeUgen, 
make happy, from fcUg ; befd^igett; make capable, authorize, from fd^ig. 
The stem may be a comparative ; e. g., bereid^eni; enrich, from veic^ct', 
ht^oxhtvw, further, from toorbcv. 

2. dni, weak form of the accented ant, in ^Intuiort, meant originally 
over a>gainst, in return; cf. cntgeltcn, re-pay, re-quite. As prefixed to 
verbal roots it has now two clearly defined uses. First, it forms incep- 
tives or inchoatives (denoting the beginning of an action) ; e. g., ent^ 
blilljen, blossom, come to bloom, from blil^en ; cntjuubcii; kindle, from 
jflnbcu; cntfc^IafcUr/ofl asleep, from fd)(Qfeu. Secondly, it denotes sepa- 
ration or removal, involving often a simple undoing or reversal of the 
action denoted by the root; e. g., cntge^eu.. escape, from ge!)cu; eutncl)= 
mcu, take away, borrow, from iic^meu ; cntbcdcu, discover, from bedcu ; 
entbinbcn, unfasten, from biubcii. 

a. Prefixed to nouns it has privative force ; e. g., cut^anpten, behead, 
from §aupt ; cntbtottcvu, deprive of leaves, from flatter ; eutfd^fibigcu, 
indemnify, from ^d^abe. Before adjectives that contain already the 
idea of aloofness, separation, it has simply factitive force ; e. g., cnt- 
frcmbcu, alienate, from fremb, strange; ciitblbBeii, expose, from b(o6, 
bare; eutdugcrn, alienate, from diificr, outward, 

b. Aside from its inchoative and privative use, cut forms a number 
of verbs in which the force of the prefix is dimly felt, the compound 
differing but slightly perhaps from the simple verb ; e. g., etttbietcu 
offer, from bictcn, offer; eiitric^tcu, set right, dtsc^r^e (a debt), from 
rid)teu, set right; cutf)QUcii, contain, from l)altcn, hold. 

c. The three verbs cmpfaiigcii (cmpfabeu), cmpfc()Ieu, and empfiubcU; 
contain the prefix in the form emp, iitf having become mpf. 

3. ^x, the same as the accented uc in UvqueU, ultimately also cognate 
with an^, out, meant originally out, forth, to the end. According as it 
looks to the beginning or the end it forms, from verbal roots : (1) 
Intransitive inchoatives ; e. g., crflc^cn, stand forth, arise, from ftcl)fn ; 
crblul)cn, blossom, from bliil)cu ; cvmocftcn, avxiken {come into the st :te of 
wakefulness denoted by the durative tUQt^cu). (2) Transitive pcrfecl- 
ives, denoting attainment of a goal ; e. g., cxbtnUu, think out, excogitate, 
from b;u!en ; crjagcn, hunt down, capture by hunting ; cvfQl)reu, cvtcbeu, 
experience (reach by going, or living) ; cvbcttelii, get by begging. 

a. Prefixed to adjectives eu forms inchoatives and factitives ; e. g., 
cvfvanfcn, /att iW ; erbUuben, become blind; nmmiitvw, make i^eerful, 
cheer up; evncucru, renew; [id) cvbieiflcn, make one*s self bold, presume. 
Cf . also, from a noun-stem, fid) erniauiieu, maAe one's self a man, nerve 
one's self. 
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4. i^t, called by the Grimm Dictionary, which devotes some eighteen 
pages to it) * the most wonderful word of our language/ meant origin- 
ally wUK together. It is possibly cognate with Lat cumr, can^, co-. The 
radical meaning is still dimly felt in geriniicn, run together, curdle, and 
gcfricrcn, cool together, freeze, con-geaL (Cf. the nouns ©cbruber, brothers, 
belonging together in family or firm ; ©cfd^i'te, fellow-traveler, etc.) 

a. From the meaning together came that of fitness, appurtenance ; 
e. g., ge^oren, heUmg to ; gebiifticn, hepi; gegicmcu, beseem, 

b. Hence also the perfective force of gc (cf. Lat. conficio with /acio); 
e. g., gelongeu, arrive at ; gcrcic^cn, reach to, suffice; gcratcn, come into; 
geuefen, get weU; getvinnen, gain. Out of this meaning grew its use as 
sign of the perf . pple. (§ 326^ 1). 

c. In a few verbs ge has durative force, denoting a permanent or 
persistent condition ; e. g., fic^ gebaren, behave one's self; gebenfeU/^^inA; 
cf, intend; gcruf)cn, please, be minded (not from rufjen, but from an 
obsolete root cognate with reck); gcbareii, bear, be in a state of bearing. 

d. In many cases, however, the force of gc is quite indeterminate. 
Indeed some of the explanations given above may be classed as doubt- 
ful, and in no case ic the force of gc very distinctly felt even by educated 
speakers. In gtaiibeii, ©Ifidf, ©note, it appears reduced to g. 

S* ©cr^ cognate with /or iaforgivCf at first jsieant forth, away. Like 
er it may look to the beginning or the end, and forms, accordingly : 
(1) Verbs that denote a final departure or removal from a previous 
status; e. g., tocrgct)en, pass aicay; uertrcibeu, drive out; tjeiieiibcn, 
send away, despatch; tocrgie^eii/ pour oirf, spill. (2) Perfectives that de- 
note a final issue, closing up, using up, or wasting, as the result of the 
action ; e. g., ucrblii^eu, go outof bloom, fade; ocrblutcn, bleed to Jeath; 
ficffeii, i. e., toereffen, eat up, devour; ueijcf)iDinbeu, vanish; Dcvgrabcu, 
bury; Ucrfiegeln, seal up; toerbrauc^en, use up; toerfpieleu, icasle in play. 

a. Out of the first meaning grows that which simply negatives the 
meaning of the basic verb (cf. dls-pense and dis-unite); e. g., tocrbietcn, 
forbid, from bictcii, offer; toergcf) en, /orf/e^, from obsolete gcffcit, gre^; 
Derfagcii, refuse. 

b. The final issue being often conceived as wrong, tier comes to 
mean amiss, wrongly, in excess, too long ; e. g., toertc^ren, pervert (gitye a 
wrong turn), from fc()reii, turn; tocifeuucn, misjvdge; toerfii^rcn, lead 
astray, seduce; \)cx[iiicn, sit too long ; t»crfd)Iafen, ouersZeep. 

c. Prefixed to a noun or adjective tier has factitive force ; e. g., t)cr« 
golbcii, gUd, from @oIb ; toergottcnt; idolize, from ©ott ; Deretoigctt, eter- 
nalize; ocrldugern, make longer, fromldiigri*. 

d. In some cases the perfective force of tjcr is so weakly felt that the 
compound hardly differs appreciably from the simple verb ; e. g., t)er» 
nieiben, avoid, and meibcn ; Dcrlcugnen, deny, and leugnciu 
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6. ^tt, without cognate in modem English, means <urmder, apart, 
in pieces ; e. g., gerreigen, Uar in pieces; gertreten, crush hy treading ; 
3erf alien, faU to pieces, 

DERIVATION OF PRONOUNS AND PARTICLES. 

897. The Pronouns. Of the derivation of pronouns 
there is little to be said. The personal pronouns, as also 
the simple possessives and demonstratiyes, are primitive 
words formed from pronominal roots. The amplified 
possessive-stems tnetntg, betntg, etc., have the adjectival 
suffix ig. !2)erfe(be is a compound of bet and fe(b, cognate 
with se^, which was sometimes uninflected in older Ger- 
man, but is now always inflected with the sense of English 
same. 

L Of the intensives felber, \tib9, ^® fonner is a stereotyped nom. 
sing. mas. of fefb; while the latter comes from the gen. f elbed with 
excrescent t, due perhaps to saperlatives in {I. 

2. The relative pronoons are of secondary origin, ber being the 
demonstrative ber, and ta>eI4 the interrogative to>el(^, which is from the 
old interrogative stem hva, hve, with snffix lic^ = like, SBeI4 i^ ^^^ 
= U3hat4ike. The same snfi&z appears in f oI(^ = soAUce, ^er and to>ad 
are interrogatives, the r being the ending of the nom. sing, mas., and 
9, representing an older t (d Eng. lehaC), that of the nen. 

3. The indefinite pronoons are either primitive words (aU, anbet, 
beibf, ieb-, man, t>iet), componnds of snch (ifinanb=ie-fntQn, ntr« 
inanb = me + inan, iebtnnann=jieber iDlaiin), or they have adjectival 
snffixes already mentioned (einig, etlid^, i^glic^, toenig, manc^, which 5s 
identical with matutig in mannigfolt). 

898. The Paartieles have been pretty fcdly treated, with respect to 
their derivation, in preceding sections. Those adverbs which are 
simply nninflected adjectives have, of oonrse, the derivation of adjec- 
tives. On the adverbial suffixes (t)9, en9, Itngd, todxt^, ioeife, see 
§§373-4. 

1. The prepositions and oonjnnctions are mainly of adverbial origm 
(§§ 376, 378, 1). For the derivation of those prepositions that are not 
primitive words consnlt the list in § 377. The conjunctions are either 
primitive words and componnds of such, or they have the derivation 
of adverbs. There are no principles of derivation applicable to them 
as a class. The same is tme of the inteijections. 
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WGRD-COMBINATIGN. 

COMPOUND NOUNS. 

399. Of Noun-Compositioii in Gteneral. Two or more 
words combined into one and used substantiyelj consti- 
tute a compound noun. The last element is nearly always 
a noun, has weak stress and determines the gender and 
declension of the whole. The first element may be any 
part of speech ; it has strong stress and contains the 
dominant idea ; e. g., ^xa!ifi^n\freig}U-train ; ©^nc'Dgu^g, 
fast train; ©i'fcnba^nsa^ngctcgcn^citcn, raihoay-affairs, 

1. A few compound nouns have an adjectiye, adverb or phrase as 
final element; e. g., 3a'^rf)u'nbcrt, century; ?e'bcttJo'^(, farewell; 
S'iimmerfatt; never-fuU (of a glutton or toper) ; ^ttUtidftin, rendezvous; 
©pringinSfctb jump-q/ieW, romp; ®arau8(from gar au«),yim»Am<^-»<rofcc. 
But such compounds are comparatively rare and stand apart from the 
ordinary principles of composition. 

400. Compounds of Noun and Noun are the most numer- 
ous class. They are formed in German much more freely 
than in English and hence can not always be translated 
by an equivalent compound. The important facts relating 
to them are as follows : 

1. The first element may be the simple stem — the 
earliest mode of composition ; e. g., ^aue^err, headofthe 
house; '^\x6)\)(m'b{\xx{%, hook-store ; 5SaterIanb, no/iue country. 

a. Observe, however, that many nouns now monosyllabic once had 
a stem-suffix. The final vowel of this suffix, becoming c, rendered the 
* stem,* for the purposes of composition, in some cases like the plu., 
with which it later became confused ; e. g., 2^agcbucf), day-book, diary 
(not days-hook, though it looks so) ; §unbeileuer; dog-tax ; ^ferbeflcijc^, 
horse-flesh. In ©rdutigam, bridegroom, i e. bride-man^ and ^^ad^tigaH, 
nigMingakj i. e. night-singer, the old stem-suffix persists as i. 

2. More often the first element is the genitive singular 
in (e)g, (e)n, or the genitive plural in cr, en, c ; e. g., ®et{led> 
ha\t, intellectual poiver ; &nahtnaiUXf boyhood ; graucnfloflcr, 
nunnery; ©eifterrei^, spirit-realm; ©anfefiaD, goose-pen; 
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SK&ufcfra^, damage done by the gnauring of mice. Possibly 
the last two cases should come under 1, a, above. 

a. The ending (e)d of mas. and nen. nonns, haying come to be felt 
simply as a connecting link in compounds, was then applied also to 
feminines, which wonld not take it as separate words ; e. g., SiebeSbrief, 
tow4e«er; @thnxt9taQ,hir(hrday ; SSa^r^ciWliebc, ioue of <ru^; gcflung 8* 
mauer, foriress-waJH, It is thns now quite commonly applied to femin- 
ines in t, ^eit, leit; fc^aft, uiig. 

&. So, too, the ending en may be added to f em. noons in the sing. ; 
e. g., (S^rcnttJort, toord of Aonor; ©onncnauf g aug, 5unme. Bnt these 
noons once had eit in the gen. regolarly. In other cases the final e of 
afem. in e is dropped ; e. g., ^c^uUe^rer, schocH-Uachjer, 

3. With respect to its meaning the first element may 
limit the second in almost any syntactical relation. Thus 
it may be equivalent to 

(u An appositiye ; e. g., ©ottmenfd^, Ood-man; ©ternblume, «tor- 

&. A genitiye, which may be: (1) Partitiye, as in ISkinbedteil, pari of 
(he land, ^strict. (2) Objective, as in S^ronbfPeigung, mourUing qfVie 
throne; ^aifcrtoa^l, imperiai decHon, (3) Sobjective, as in SU|f4lag, 
Ughining'Stroke. (4) Of specification, as in @cf ill)l«inann, man qffeeUng. 
(5) Of connection, as in gurflenfo^n, son of a prince; Tletxt9)»tVit, toatie 
ofihe sea, 

c. An aocosatlYe, as in ©d^ubtnad^er; shoemaker. 

d. A prepositional phrase denoting porpose, destination, material, 
soorce, instroment, place, manner, etc.; e. g., ^a\\tXQ\a9f glass for 
voater; ^ttolfynt, straw liat ; ^xenMljxantn, tears of joy ; ^ampff^iff, 
stearnboat; SBaff erf a^it, journey 6y tocrfcr; ^n^'foihat, foot-soldier. 

4. While in general no hyphen is needed between the parts of a 
compound, very long or onosoal compoonds shoold be bisected or 
trisected for the conyenience of the eye; e. g., {^euert)er{t(i^erung^®efen« 
fc^of t, fire-insurance company ; ^erfonal « Seranbernngd » ^laditoti\vmq, 
report on changes of personnel. Bot there is no fixed role on this 
sobject. 

401. Compounds of Adjective and Houn. The adjective 
is uninflected and the compound has a specific meaning, 
different from that which would be given by the inflected 
adjective in agreement with the noun ; e. g,, dungfrau, 
young {unmarried) woman; ©f^maxjmatb^ Black Forest; 
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SUtflabt, old-town, old part of town; ©wtcrlraut, sauerkraut ; 
^cHfcl^cr, clairvoyant. 

a. A few spnrions componnds contain an inflected adjectiye in 
agreement; e.g., bic ?Q'ngcttJc'Ue, tedium, gen.-dat. bcr ?angc(n)ttjeile ; 
bad ^o^cUcb, Song cf Solomon, bed $o^enUcbc8, bcni ^o^enlicbe ; bcr 
^ol^tptit^ex, high-priesty ein ^o^erpricjlcr, bc§ §o^cnpricflcr«, gtoci $o^e= 
^jricpcr ; bcr ®c^cim(c)rot, privy counsellor, ciii ®cf)cim(er)rat, beg @c* 
icim(cn)rat8, gmci ®c^cim(c)rate, bic ®c5eim(en)ratc. 

1. Snbstantiye adjectives take the form of a weak gen. pin.; e. g., 
Knncnflcucr, poor-/<Kc / ^ranfe«^au8, house for the sick, hospitaX; ^cili* 
gcnfc^ctn, sainjay halo, 

2. Here belong also componnds of nnmeral and nonn ; e. g., *S>ttitd, 
triangle; Sl^itXQt\pann, coach and four, 

402. Compounds of Verb and Honn. The first element 
is the simple root^ sometimes with a connecting t, which 
represents an earlier stem-suffix ; e. g., ©^ic^^)utt)er, gun- 
powder, from f d^ic^cn, shoot ; Stltnntvoxt, noun, from ncnncn ; 
^5rfaat, lecture-room, from l^5rcn; ?cfcbud§, reading-book, from 
Icf ctt ; ^cif d§cf a^, postulate, from ^cif d§ctu 

403. Compounds of Particle and Nonn are quite numer- 
ous ; e. g., Satuort, assent, from ja ; Se^t^eit, present time, 
from je^t ; giirtDort, pronoun ; Slnfjo^e, acclivity ; SSorrcd^t, 
prerogative; 9Ki^mut, ill-humor; Oberl^au^t, chieftain; Untcr* 
abteilung, subdivision. 

1. Nnmerous words which might seem at first sight to come under 
this head are not compounds of particle and noun, but derivatives of a 
compound verb ; e. g., ^tuSgong, eari/, from oiiggcljen; SBo^It^at, benefit, 
from njol^lt^un ; Ubergic^cr, overcoat, from iibergie^eu. 

COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 

404. n'oun and Adjective. This is the most common 
type of compound adjective. The first element may be 
the stem or the genitive. It denotes various syntactical 
relations, which are easily understood. Examples: gcifi- 
xddj, clever, spiritual; geifte^amt, intellectually poor ; l^offnungd* 
tjofl, hopeful; men]djenUtx, devoid of men, uninhabited; l^crgcn^ 
fran!, sick at heart ; orbeit^f d^ig, capable of work 
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1. Many compounds of this type imply comparison, the 
first element being intensiye ; e. g., rief engro^, taU as a giant, 
gigantic; bli^f^ncH/ quick as lightning; morgcnf^on, beautiful 
as the morning ; blutarm, poor to the very blood, very poor 
(but it may also mean poor in blood) ; pnhtlna^, soaking wet 
(wet as a poodle emerging from the water). 

2. The second element may be a participle (sometimes withont gc), 
the first denoting the object, agent, instrument, or some adverbial 
relation; e. g., ^crjjerreigenb, heart-rending; gotttoertaffcn, Ood-for- 
saken; mcerumgcben, seci-girt; ^cr^geUebt, dearly heioved; grunbt)cr= 
fe^rt, radicaUy perverted ; ^ouSbaden, homeAKiked^ homdy. 

a. SSergcffen, /or^roften, occurs with active force as if for bergeffettb; 
e- S-* <)Pid^tt)crgeffen, c^rtocrgeffcn, dvJty^orgetting, honor-forgetting, 

405. Adjective (or Adverb) and Adjective. Compounds 
of two adjectives, denoting a combination of the two qual- 
ities, are quite common. The first has the stem-form and 
is thus not formally distinguishable from an adverb; e. g., 
altbcutf^^ old German ; toHf ii^n, foolhardy ; ^eDgriUi^ bright 
green, 

a, Ck)mpoands of these adjectives also occur ; e. g., altl^od^beutfc^, 
Old High Oerman ; rottveigblau, red white and blue. 

1. In such a comx>ound as ebetsPutnnt (G.), though we can hardly 
translate it except by noUy mute, ebel is not a true adverb. Where the 
first element is an adverb the second is a participle ; e. g., iieubacten, 
new-baked ; \iaihtoadi\en, half-grown ; titi^qtViMf fervenUy loved ; l^oc^* 
gcpricffu, highly-praised 

2. A noun with preceding adjectival modifier is converted into a 
compound adjective by means of the suffixes ig, ifd^, lid), both elements 
taking the stem-form; e. g., eindugig, one-eyed; altmobifc^, oldfash- 
toned ; f lembfpraci^Ud^, pertaining to foreign languages. The usual suffix 
isig. 

406. Other Types of Compoimd Adjective occur^ but are 
less common. Thus the first element may be : 

1. The pronoun fclbfl ; e. g., felbfiocrPanbUd^, obvious. 

2. A verbal root ; e. g., tcrncifrig, eager to learn; beiifnjurbig, memor- 
able, 

3. A particle ; e.g., anfleQig, handy; ab^oCb, vngraeious. 
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OTHER COMPOUNDS. 

407. The Compositioii of Verbi, the subject being bound np with 
that of conjugation, has been fully treated in preceding sections. For 
inseparable composition see §§ 206-8 and 396 ; for compounds of 
separable particle and yerb, §§ 210-12 and 341 ; for compounds of 
adjectiye and yerb, or noun and verb, §§ 213 and 342 ; for compounds 
of compounds, §§ 214 and 343. 

408. Compound Particles generally accent the second 
element. A compound adverb may consist of (1) noun + 
adverb, as flromau'f, upstream ; (2) adverb (preposition) + 
adverb, as f ofo'rt, at once; bal^i'n, thither; um^c'r, round about; 
abtxan'^, altogether ; guglci'^, at the same time; (3) preposi- 
tion + case, as iibcrl^au'pt, in general; t>oxf)a'nben, at hand, 
extant; inbc'ff en, meanw;^ife. 

a. But the first element receives the accent if it is a pronoun or 
adjectiye, or if it is formed by means of one of the adyerbial suffixes ; 
e. g., be'mgemdg, accordingly; be'rgcPoU, insuckvxiy; tnei'netloegen, 
onmy account; a'Qetbingd, fo&e«tire; neu'erbtngd, reeen%; a'nbcrn* 
foIl«, in tlie other event; tJo'rtnittOQg, forenoons; gu'jc^enbd, visibly; 
te'ilnjeifc, partly. Some other exceptions occur ; e. g., ou'gerfjalb, and 
other compounds of f^alh, I'rgcnbmo, be'nnodft. (gi'nmal means once 
{and no more); clnma't, once {upon a time)^ just. 

1. Compound prepositions consist of preposition -\- case ; e. g., 
anjla'tt, instead^ iiifo'Ige, in consequence of. SBiitiien is a compound of 
bci and the adverb inncn. For others consult the list in § 377. 

2. Compound conjunctions consist of two adverbs or of conjunction 
4" adverb ; e. g., toictDof)!, although; fobalb, as soon as; obglcit^, ob= 
tt)ob(, oJUhxmgK 5)icttJCit, archaic for because^ is the adverbial ace. bic 
SBci((c), the whUe. 

THE SENTENCE. 

409. Since the analysis of the sentence and the nomenclature ap- 
plicable thereto are the same for German as for English, a brief treat- 
ment of the subject in its general aspects will be sufficient. 

410. The Simple Sentence consists of a single subject 
and a single verb, each perhaps with modifiers. The sub- 
ject is always a noun or pronoun. The modifiers of the 
subject may be : article, attributive adjective, limiting 
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genitiye^ adnominal phrase^ appositiye (appositional pred- 
icate) and sometiines an adverb. The modifiers of the verb 
may be : object, predicate, adverb, dependent infinitive. 

1. With respect to its form the simple sentence is either 

(1) assertive, as er l^at bad ^itl erretd^t, fie lias reached the goal; 

(2) interrogative, as f)at cr bad ^itl crrcic^t? (3) optative-im- 
perative, as in5gc cr bad ^vd crrcid^cn, may he reach the goal, or 
er bc^altc bad ^xd im Slugc, let him keep the goal in view. To 
these may be added (4) the exclamatory type, which, how- 
ever, may have the dependent form; e. g., loic fd^nctt er bad 
^id errei^t l^at ! how quickly he has reached the goal ! Cf. 
§ 413, 1, h. 

a. An initial verb with following bo(^ renders an assertive sentence 
emphatic ; e. g., ifl bod) bie <Stabt U)ie gef e^rt, reaUy ihe city is as^ 
svoept (G.). 

h. Any of the above forms may be negatived by the adverb nid^t 
As in English, double negation is now regarded as vulgar and xingram- 
matical, bnt it is common in the spoken language and is found abun- 
dantly in the best literature of all periods ; e. g., ed ifl aid ^atte nie» 
tnanb nic^td gu treiben, U is as if no one had anything to do (G.); nur fein 
@elb I)at fit litest; only she hasn^t any money (L.). See the multitude of 
examples in the Grimm Dictionary, under letn. 

c. A pleonastic nid^t may occur (1) in exclamatory sentences, (2) in 
dependent clauses after a verb of denying, doubting, forbidding, hin- 
dering, or the like, and (3) after a comparative ; e. g., from Gleim, n)ie 
muiiter tuar fte nic^t ! how lively sfie was t i e., what degree of liveliness 
did she not exhibit ? to\z \^xotx finb uid)t bie SJlittel gu emerben 1 how 
hard ihemeansare to obtain (G.) f idf toiVi itoax nid^t leugnen, bag an 
biefen ^ud^em nid)t tnanc^rd gu tjerbeffent fein foUte, IwHl not deny thai 
many things in these hooks might be capable of improvement (L.) ; to>er 
gtoeifelt, bag i^r nic^t . . • bie®rogmut feCber feib? who doubts that you 
are magnanimiiy itself (L.)f bod ifl fogar nnenbU^ toa^rer aid i^r ed 
felbfl ntc^t empftnbet, that is indeed infiniidy more true than you yourseif 
fed (G.). This last usage is due to French influence and has now 
gone out of vogue. 

411. The Compound Sentence consists of two or more 
simple sentences co-ordinately connected ; e. g., bie ^unfl 
ift lang unb hirg ijl unfer 2eben, art ist long and our life is 
short (G.). 
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a. A sentence consisting of two connected subjects with one verb, 
or of two yerbs with one snbject^ may be classed as 'partly eom- 
ponnd.' 

L The conjunctions that unite the members of a compound sentence 
are the general connectiyes (§ 379) and the adyerbial conjunctiona 
(§380). 

412. The Complex Sentence conedBts of two sentences, 
one of which is subordinate to some word in the other ; 
®- S-y ^ U^ Ki^t/ toannn bu fragfl^ I do not see why you ask. 
The important characteristic of the dependent clause is 
the final position of the verb. 

1. A clause may be dependent in fact without being so in form ; 
®* &» gefc^rieben fle^t : im Knfang xoax bad fBort, U is vniUen: in the 
beginning was ihe Word, 

2, Eyery dependent clause performs the function of a substantiye, 
an adjectiye, or an adyerb. We haye to do, therefore^ with three 
kinds of 

DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 

413. Substantive Clauses are introduced by ha% a rela- 
tive pronoun, or an indirect interrogative. The latter may 
be either an interrogative pronoun, a compound of tt)0/ or 
one of the conjunctions ob, toann, h)ie, too, rarely ate. 

1. The clause may be subject, object (of verb or prepo- 
sition o^ne), predicate, or appositive; e. g., toa^ torxtixij ifl, 
ift tocmiinftig, what is real is rational; toit fic bie Slugcn iiiebcr^^ 
fd^tagt, f)at tief fxi) in mein §crj ge^)rSgt, her way of casting down 
her eyes has impressed ii self deeply on my heart (G.); vS) ftil^te 
hjol^l, ba§ mi^ bcr ^err nur f ^ont, I feel sure thai you are only 
sparing me (G.) ; bu bifi am ®nbc — toa^ bu bifl, you are after 
all — what you are; cr fiinbtgt, o^ne ba§ cr c5 loei^, he sins 
vrithout knowing it ; ber Sa^, ba§ aDe 3Renfd§ett glcid§ finb, the 
proposition that all men are equal, 

a. As to the mode and tense of object clauses, see §§ 360-61. 

6. The omission of the verb before object clauses with Xoa^, XQit, tnai 
fur, has given rise to exclamatory sentences of dependent form ; e. g., 
b)ad bu nic^t ailed 3U eqa^ten ^a|l I whai aU haven't you to teU (G.)/ toic 
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aUed {l(^ gnm ©angen totbt ! ^lo everything voeaves itself into a toAo2e(G.)/ 
But exclamatory sentences do not by any means always have this form. 
Cf. Goethe's \mt Ucb' ic^ bid) 1 luie bUd t belli Sluge I mie Uebp bu ml* ! 

c, A snbstantiye clause is often anticipated by a compound of ba ; 
e. g., ber SBert ber @rftnbuug befle^t barin,bag fit uhtxaVi ainvenbbar tfl, 
the txUue cf the invenlion consists therein that U is universally applicable. 
So a bag-danse may follow an inteijection ; e. g., ad) I bag bie iU^enf^en 
fo unglil(fli(^ finb 1 alas, that people are so unfortunate (O.)/ 

d. Clauses with aid oh, or aid with inversion (§ 359, 3, a), while form- 
ally adverbial, sometimes have snbstantiye character ; e. g., batnit <Bie 
nic^t glaitbeu, aid ^anbelte ic^ itbereilt/ that you may not believe that laded 
ot^erhastUy (G.). 

414. Adjective Clauses modify a noun or pronoun and 
are introduced by a relative pronoun, a compound of too 
(rarely ba), or one of the conjunctions aU, ba, toann (rare), 
iDcnn, tote, too ; e. g., ber Oott, ber Sifen toad§fen Ue§, the God 
who caused iron to grow; ben Reb' x6), ber Umnoglic^e^ bege^rt, 
/ hve him who desires the impossible (G.)/ man burd^fud§te 
aDe firter, too fjrembe too^nen fomtten, aU places where stran- 
gers might dwell (S.) / bie ^txitn, ba xi) no(^ felbfi im S33erbcii 
toar, the time when I myself was stiU growing (G.). 

415. Adverbial Clauses either define an adverb or limit 
the verb of the main sentence. They are introduced by 
the subordinating conjunctions and may be classified as 
follows (see § 381 for further examples and comments). 

1. Local, introduced by Xx>o and its compounds, rarely by ha ; e. g., 
bif ibt, too i^r feib, remain vihere you are ; iiberaU, toobin tnein gug ini4 
tvug, everywhere where my feet carried me (S.). 

2. Temporal, introduced by M, bcDor, h\%, ba, e^e, tnbem, inbed, 
nac^bem, feit(bem), fobalb; folange; fo oft, xoarm (archaic), U)enn, loa^renb, 
XqU, U)0 audits compounds ; e. g., bamalS fd^ieit er tnir Qeu>anbt, aid ic^ 
i^n uoc^ ntc^t Oerflanb, at that time he seemed to me clever wfien I did not 
yet understand him (G.) ; bleibt hod), bid meine Sirtin lommt, remain, 
wonH you, until my wife comes (S.). 

3. Conditional, introduced by a(9 with inyersion (§ 359, 3, a), al9 ob/ 
old toeiiii, ed fei benn bag (§ 356, 1, a), \aU9, im f^alle bag, fo (archaic), loeun; 
e. g., voir tdiinten Oiel, loenn loir pfammen^iiuben, toe could do much if 
foe stood togeOier (S.). For the mode of conditional clauses see § 359. 
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a. As a yariety of conditional clause we may regard the restricidye 
clause introduced by iuttjiefcni, intuietoclt, fofciu, fomcit, niofent ; e. g., 
er c^rt bic SBiffcnf(^af t, fofcm fic nfifet, he honors science so far cis U is 

h. A conditional clause is often thrown into the form of an interrog- 
ative sentence : e. g., o, gicbt cSOcijlcr in bcr ?uft, 0, if there are spirits 
in the air (G.). 

4. Concessive, introduced by obgleid^, obfdfton, obnjo^I, ob gtuar, fo -f- 
adverb or adjective, menit andj, iDenngleid), totnn fd^on, toimo\)i, toit 
and), tvot^bem bag; ungeac^tet bag ; e. g., ge^ord^en miU ic^; ob ic^ gleic^ 
^ier noc^ ntandfteg fogcn louutc, I toiU obey, though I might say much on 
this point (G.) ; fo gut man toa^lt, lann man ftc^ bod^ betrugen, hovoever 
wHl one chooses {though one choose ever so toeZQ, one may he mistaken. 

a. Concession can be expressed by simple inversion with following 
glei(^, aud^, fdfton, unb (§ 379, 4, a); e. g., [ft gleidft bie 3oW nid^t toott, 
aUhoughthenumberisnot complete (S.) ; uitb foUt' er audi ftrauc^eln ilberaU, 
and though lie should stumble everywhere (S.). 

5. Causal, introduced by ba, inbcm, njeil, gumal (ba) ; e. g., id^ fann 
fro^Ud^ fdjeibeU; ha meine ^ugen biefeu Sag gefel^eu, lean depart happy, 
since my eyes have seen this day (S.). 

6. Proportional, introduced by \e, \t nac^bcm, tt)ie ; e. g., jc e^er bu 
}\i iin8 guriicfe te^rft, jc fc^ouer Wiv^ bu un3 njiUfommen feiu, the sooner 
you return to us, etc. (G.). 

7. Comparative, introduced by aU, Xo'it, glcic^toic, (ott)ie ; e. g., bcr 
trcigc @ang beS ^ricgeS tl)at bem ^onig cbenfooicl @cf)abeu, a(8 er bcu 
9tebclleu 3>ortei( Orad)te, the slow progress of the war injured the king just 
as much as it profited the rebels (S.); i^r fef)t bie (Bad)t\x, \\)it man bie 
@ad)eit ebeu [id)t, you see things as people do just seethem (G.)* 

a. The clauses with oU ob, aid tDeiiu, classed above as conditional, 
are strictly a combination of comparative and conditionaL 

b. AVhere the verb is the same in both clauses, it is often omitted in 
the second, just as in English ; e. g., bu uimmfl eS ^o^er, al8 i(^ felbft 
(eS ne^me), you take it more seriously than I myself {G.), 

8. Final, denoting purpose, and introduced by bag, bamit, ailf bag 
(archaic); e. g., eilt t)cim mit (orgenber ecele, bamit cr bie grift ntd^t 
Derfe^le, hurries home with anxious heart, in order that be may not fail to be 
on time (S.). 

9. Consecutive, denoting result, and introduced by bag, usually with 
preceding fo, bcr 5(rt, beigcpalt, etc. ; e. g., ber SSiiib mc^te fo pari, bag 
n)iv taum rubern fonntcii, the xcind blew so hard that we could scarcely rouj. 
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^.. The pecnliar nse of the bag-clause after a comparatiye or gu (§ 367, 
5, a) grew out of an ellipsis of {o ; i. e., cr i(l grSger (gu grog)/ ate bag bcr 
iReib i^m {c^aben lonnte, he is too great for ettvy to injure him, stands for 
cr Ifl grogcr al8 fo grog, bag, etc. 
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416. Types of Word-Order. We have to distinguiBh 
three types of word-order according as the finite verb 
occupies second place^ first place, or last place, in relation 
to other elements of the sentence. 

a. Essentially, then, the subject of word-order is all bound up in 
the position of the finite yerb. This is the basis of classification and 
the point which should receive the learner's attention before eyery- 
thingelse. 

1. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
second place may be called the assertive order. It presents 
two case& If the subject precedes, as in cr ifi ba, we have 
the normal order. If an adjunct of the verb precedes, 
thus requiring the subject to follow the verb, as in ba ifl 
tx, we have the inverted order. 

a. The terms ' normal ' and * inverted ' are used in a somewhat con- 
ventional sense. It is not to be understood that the order et ifl ba is 
either more ancient or more common than the order ba ifl er. From 
the German point of view there would be no serious impropriety in 
taking the latter as the starting-point, and regarding the former as an 
' inversion. ' Indeed, some recent grammarians ignore this distinction 
entirely and call every sentence * normal,* in which the finite verb oc- 
cupies second place. It is, however, convenient for some purposes to 
keep the term 'inversion' in its traditional sense. 

2. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
first place, as in tft er ba, may be called the interrogative 
order, though its use is not confined to interrogative sen- 
tences 

3. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
last place, as in (td§ toetg nid^t) o6 er ba tfl, being character- 
istic of dependent clauses, may be called the dependent 
order. 
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417. The Normal Order is used for independent assert- 
ive sentences in which no other element precedes the 
subject in order of thought. The arrangement is : first, 
the subject and its modifiers ; second, the finite verb ; 
third, the adjuncts of the verb ; last, the non-finite part 
of the verb. Examples : bet ©d^Sfcr pu^tt fiij gum Jang, 
the shepherd dressed himself for the dance (G.)/ ba^ cnge 
Scbcn fie^t mir gar nt^t an, the narrow life does not suit me cut 
all (G.)/ i^^ ^^^^ ^^" trcuUc^ eingcfungcn, you have faithfully 
sung him to sleep (G.). 

1. Observe that in the normal order the finite verb 
must have second place ; no adjunct of the verb may in- 
tervene between it and the subject. Thus, where English 
says I really believe, he soon returned, etc., German says xif 
ylaube n)tr!Ud§, er le^rte ba(b gurilcf. 

a. A few words are excepted from this rule, viz.: a6er, quite 
frequently ; ouc^, when its force falls on the preceding subject ; some- 
times also boc^; tnbeffeu, iebod^, bage(ten, trot^bem, nantUd^/ atfo, and a 
few others ; e. g., bad at(o tvor bed $ube(d ^ern, so that was tJie kemd 
of the poodle (G.). Other exceptions may occur in case of phrases pos- 
sessing a quasi-adnominal character ; e. g., 9WorIct), in fcincr cng(ifd)en 
2iteraturgcfcl)id^te, fiigt 5lugaben . . . bci, Morley, in his History of Eng- 
lish Literature, adds staiementSy etc. (Scherer). So very often in poetry, 
which cares little for rules of order ; e. g., bcr alte SSlntcr, in felner 
®(^tt)arf)c, ^og ftd) in roufje 33ergc guriicf, Old Winter, in his weakness, has 
retired, etc. (G.). 

6. There is, however, no limit to the number of words, phrases and 
even clauses, which may precede the finite verb, provided that they all 
belong to the subject and so form one element of the sentence ; e. g., 
^onig Sotob nou Gngtonb, ber gleic^giiltig gugcfcljcn ^attc, toie fcin 
Gibam bie bol)nufd^e ^onc tierlor, cmad^te an§ fciner gu^Eofigfcit, 
]^ng James of Enjland, who had looked on indifferently while his son-in^ 
law lost the Bohemian crown, awoke from his apathy (S.). 

2. The non-finite part of the verb (L e., the infinitive or 
participle of a compouDd tense, or an adverb that has be- 
come so closely associated with the verb as to form a part 
of it, under the name of a * separable prefix/) comes last, 
a participle preceding an infinitive ; e. g., cr retfl morgcn ab, 
he departs to-morrow ; er njtrb morgen (Axt\\tn, he vdll depari 
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to-morrow ; cr ifl fd^on abgcrctfl, he has already departed; cr 
toirb iDO^t fd^oit abgereifl feut/ he has probably departed already. 

3. As to tlie adjuncts of the verb (object, predicate- 
word, adverb), these are arranged after the finite verb 
in accordance with principles to be explained below 
(§ 421-4). The arrangement of these elements is the 
same in all three (or four) types of word-order. 

4. While the normal order is most common in assertive 
sentences, it is also frequently used for imperative sen- 
tences ; e. g., cr flc^c fejl unb fc^c l^icr ji^ um, let him stand 
fast and look about him here (G.). 

418. The Inverted Order is used for independent assert- 
ive sentences, in which some adjunct of the verb comes 
first in order of thought. The arrangement is the same 
as in the normal order, except that the subject follows the 
verb instead of preceding it ; e. g., ben ®5ttcm gletc^^ \6) 
Xi\6)i, lam not like the gods (G.) / ungcrn l^eb' i^ ba« ®afh:cd§t 
(iVi\,Ido not like to refuse hospitality {(y); bod§ ijl e^ jcbcm 
cingeboren, yet U is natural to every one (G.). 

a. The element pat first may be an adyerb, object, predicate-word, 
or a part of the yerb itself. The initial position does not necessarily 
imply emphasis any more than in the case of the snbject. In talk it 
simply reflects the order in which the thought presents itself to the 
speaker's mind. In studied writing it may be a matter of style. 

1. Observe then that when an adjunct of the verb be- 
gins the sentence, the finite verb itself must have second 
place : neither the subject nor any second adjunct may 
intervene before the verb. Where, then, English says 
true it is; money I have not; evidently you are torong; 
beautiful to be sure she is not, German must say : toal^r ifl 
ed ; ®e(b l^abe i^ tttc^t ; offenbor l^aben @te unrec^t ; f d§5n ifl fte 
frcilic^ wi^t. 

a. An exception to this rule is permitted in the case of bod), fa, ndni« 
lic^^ and, in general, of any adverb which is separated by a pause from 
what follows and hence is not felt as beginning the sentence ; e. g., 
bod^ biel ifl tnir betongt, yet much is knoum to me (G.); getoig, Albert ifl 
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ber befle 3)>{enf4 unter bcm ^tmmet, eertaudy, 'Albert is the best man vmder 
the sun (G.)- The same principle applies also, of course, to interjec- 
tions; e. g., furroa^r! e« i|l fc^r tt)o^l qet\ian, forsooth, it is very voeU 
done (G.). To bring a word nnder this exception it is not necessary 
that the separating pause be written. Thus in the last two examples 
Goethe actually wrote : gcwig Albert i|l, and f iirnja^r c« ijL 

b. For a similar reason the general connectiyes, unb, ahtv, attein, 
fonbent, beitit; and enttoeber . . • ober, precede the subject withont 
causing inyersion: they are not felt as adjuncts of the verb, but simply 
as connecting links. 

c. Excepted from the rule, again, are initial adverbs the force of 
which is felt with the subject rather than with the yerb ; e. g., andj id^, 
I too; (cttfl ber ^onig, eventJie king; nur bcr, only he, 

d. From the general principle stated aboTe it follows that a sentence 
should not begin with two adyerbs, unless they are so connected as to 
form in reality but one element of the sentence ; e. g., ben anbent 
3)^orgen toax leibcr bad ntagifc^e ©eriifi toithtx Derft^miinben, the next 
monungy alas, the magic stage had again disappeared (G.). Here one 
could not say ben aiibcrn SJ^orgeit leibcr toat, nor tcibcr ben oubern STOor* 
gen toaVf though it would be permissible to say ben anbern iD'^orgcn, 
leiber, tt>ar, since the pause makes leiber parenthetical and thus de- 
prives it of the character of a direct adjunct of mar t^erft^tDunben. On 
the other hand, connected adverbs count as one element: e. g., gegen 
3(benb urn bic bcftimmtc ^tit marb 3Bil^ctm abge^ott, toward evemng at 
the appointed time they called for WUhdm (G.). 

2. A preceding subordinate clause having the value of 
an object or an adverb has the same effect upon the order 
as any other object or adverb ; e. g., ob cr gefd^rlic^ Derwun- 
bet tft, hjiffen hjir nic^t, whether he is dangerously wounded we 
do not know (L.); a(^ tc^ noc^ cin Snabc toar, f^)crrte man mic^ 
ein, when I was yet a boy they shut me up. 

a. Such a clause is very often resumed by a pronoun or an adverb, 
which makes the inversion easier ; thus in the last two examples one 
might say ob er gcfa^rlid) ucrnjunbet ifl, bad njiffen iuir nic^t ; atd ic^ 
iioc^ ciii ^nabe mar, ba fpcirtc man im6) ein. When there is no resum- 
ing particle, the subject is sometimes allowed to precede the verb ; 
e. g., mic c3 in folc^en gdUen 511 gcl)cn pflcgte, nicmoubmar toorbereitet, 
05 is wont to happen in such cases, no one was prepared (G.). 

h. Parenthetical sentences meaning said he, thought he, and the like, 
put the verb first because what precedes is the object; e. g., ,,Derjei^' 
mir,"fagte J^ilbrtm Idd)eluD, ^jxirdon me,' said WUhdm with a smUe (G.). 
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3. An appositiYe preceding the subject is treated like 
an adjunct of the verb and causes inyersion ; e. g., na(i^« 
bcnfcnb ilbcr bicfcd 2lbcntcucr, ging cr nad^ feincm ^iww^^^/ ^*^ 
Hating upon this adventure, he went to his room (G.). 

4. The usual position of the subject in the inverted 
order is immediately after the yerb^ but an unemphatic 
pronoun or adverb may come between; e. g., auf bcm 
Sd^au^jla^c l^attcn jid^ Dtcic 3wft^tiucr ctngcfunbcn, in the theater 
a number of spectators had found places (G.); cnblid^ famen 
itJirflid^ 2Kcnf(i^cit an, at last persons actually arrived (G.). 

5. If an inverted clause is followed by another co- 
ordinate clause having the same subject, an adverb may 
not precede the second verb unless the subject is repeat- 
ed ; e. g., ba fam flc ju cincm Kmglic^cit ®arten unb bcim 
3Konbcnfc^immcr fa^ jic, ba^ — , thereupon she came to a royal 
garden and saw by the mxx)nlight that — (Gr.). Here it would 
have been equally correct to say unb fa^ bctm SDlonbcn* 
fd^immer, bag, but not unb bcim 2Konbcnfd^immer fa^, bag, 

a. For the nniiecessary resumption of the subject after uub by means 
of bcrfclbc, see § 379, 4. 

h. If the second clause of the compound sentence has a new subject, 
it usually stands in the normal order ; e. g. , enb(i(^ fam er ,)uni(f uub 
fte begrugte if)n mit S^^eube, <U ktst he came b<ick and she greeted him wiih 

6. The effect of inversion without the form of it can be 
produced by using the expletive c^ to anticipate a sub- 
ject which, for stylistic, metrical or other reasons, it is 
desired to have follow the verb ; e. g., c^ rcbcn unb trfiumcn 
bie SKcnfcl^cn \At\, men talk and dream much (S.)/ c^ irrt bcr 
Wltn^ij, fo lang cr jhcbt, man errs as long as he strives (G.). 

419. The Interrogatiye Order puts the finite verb first 
It is used : 

1. In all interrogative sentences except such as begin 
with a subject-pronoun ; e. g., fcnnft bu ben ^auft ? knoxjoest 
thou Faust (G.)? hjad hjcttct i^r? w?Mt vxiU you umger (G.)? 
But : mcr meig ? who knows? 
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2. In optative sentences ; e. g., tDarcit hjir nur ben Serg 
)DOxid, vx)uld that we were past the hiU (G.). 

a. Bat the subject may precede in an optatiye sentence ; e. g., be9 
^irnmeCd $eere m5gen bid^ bebedteit, may heavm^a hosts protect thee (IT.). 
So, too, with the real subject anticipated by ed ; e. g., ed lebe bie %xt\* 
\jt\i, Umg live freedom. 

3. In imperative sentences, more especially when the 
verb is in the second person ; e. g., bctrac^f i^it red^t, look 
at him carefuUy (G.) ; fti^re bu mcin ^ccr, lead thou my army 
(S.) ; bcjftl^me jcbcr btc gcrcd^te 393ut, let every one control his 
righteous wraJth (S.) ; gefle^' id^'d nur, just let me confess, 

a. But imperative sentences may also take the normal or the in- 
verted order, especially in the third person ; e. g., er flc^c fefl unb fc^c 
I)ier {tc^ um^ let him stand firm and look about him here (G.) ; iti^t ge^e 
jebcr fcineS 9Bcgc« Pitt, now let each quietly go his voay (S.); boc^ gc^cn 
toiXf but let us go (G.). 

4. In conditional sentences; e. g., irrc xij nic^t, if lam 
not mistaken; f)at tttoa^ SBcrt, c3 mu§ gu lagc lommcn, if a 
thing has value, it must come to the light (G.). 

< 5. In emphatic assertive sentences, the verb being usu- 
ally followed by boc^ ; e. g., finb boc^ eirt iDunbcrlid^ 9?otf btc 
SBeiber, indeed, women are a strange race (G.). Such a sen- 
tence is often best translated by a question. 

a. In older German the finite verb might come first without special 
emphasis, and traces of this freedom are preserved in poetry ; e. g., 
fa^ eiii ^iiab' ciii Dto§(ciii flc^n, a hoy saw a little rose groxmng. But in 
prose one would now need to say : Gg \a\) ciu ^waV u. J. hJ. 

420. The Dependent Order is used in dependent clauses 

introduced by a relative pronoun or particle, an indirect 

interrogative, or a subordinating conjunction ; e. g., i^ 

bin ber ©eift, ber ftet^ tjerneint, / am the spirit thai always 

denies (G.); Xot\) vxix, toenn bu nid^t^ 93effere§ toet^t, woe is True 

if you know of nothing better (G.); Xotx tot\%, too nun c^ btc 

Dier 2Binbc ^aben ? who knows where the four vnnds have it 

now (G.)f 

a. A sentence may be logically but not formally dependent, i« e., it 
may be without a subordinating conjunction. Such a clause t^kev ttie 
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normal order ; e. g., bu fte^fl, ein ^unb nub !etn ©efpenfl ifl ha, you see, 
a dog and no spirit is there (G.); fte meint, bu fetjl entfto^en, she thinks 
you haw run away (G.). 

b. In, the nniTorsality of its application the dependent order is a 
comparatiTely recent deyelopment of literary usage. Early modem 
German allows the finite verb considerable freedom of position, and 
this freedom it still preserves in colloquial language and in poetry ; 
e. g., ta>enn ed nid^t toax^ bur4 f^^f^^ S^uf Derraten morben^ if U had not 
heenbetrayed by treacherous persons (G.); t^ tt'ciS ni(^t, toa9 foU e9 be« 
beuten, I know not what to make of it (Heine) ; mentt td^ fo fag bei etnem 
@elag, when I would be sitting thus at a revd (G.) ; menu mtt $(umen hU 
@i'be ft4 ttelbet neu, toenn bie i6runnlein fltegett im IiebU(^en Tlai, when 
the earth dothes itsdf anew with flowers, when the springs flow in lovely 
May(S,). 

1. A special case is presented by the compound tenses 
of {he modal auxiliaries and those verbs (§ 326^ 1^ b), 
which follow their analogy in substituting what looks like 
the infinitive for the participle. In such case the tense- 
auxiliary precedes the two 'infinitives' and may be separ- 
ated from them by intervening words ; e. g., x(Sf fc^c nici^t, 
toxt mein Sruber ^tte f(^5ner au^gebtlbet toerben lonnen, / do 
not see how my brother could have been better educated (G.)- 

a. Lessing is fond of omitting the tense-auxiliary in such cases ; 
e. g., fo merten bie Sudleger fe^r tDo^I an, bag ber ^ic^ter ^terburc^ \t\\t 
als ^rbaren, biefe aid geftttete bolter fc^Kbent xooVitn, the commentators 
remark very property that the poet intended by tJUs to represent the former 
as boHxirians, the latter as dvUized people. 

b. Aside from the case just mentioned, some writers occasionally 
prefer to place the tense-auxiliary before instead of after the perfect 
infinitiTe of a compound tense ; e. g., t9 fc^eiuet bent Sefer tDcit tftqer 
auf bent ^apiere, aH ed ben 3uf4auern tt)irb t)orgetommen fetn, it seems 
to the reader much shorter onpaper than it probably appeared to the spec- 
tators (L.). 

SL The dependent order may occur in exclamatory sen- 
tences through the omission of a governing verb ; e. g., 
toie fid^ bie ^)Iattcn Surfc^e freuen! how the low fdUms enjoy 
themselves (G.) / 

3. The subject of a dependent clause usually stands 
just after the introductory connective, but a short unem- 
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pliatic pronoun or adverb often interyenes before it ; 
e. g., bu fic^fl nur l^icr, tocti bi(^ mcin 9?atcr braud^tc, you only 
stand here because my father used you (G.). 

4. In old German the finite verb might stand at the 
end in sentences not dependent, and traces of this free- 
dom are preserved in poetry ; e. g., bcnF, ^inb, urn allcd in 
bcr SSJcIt, bcr $err bt(^ fur ciit grautcin f^HU, the gentleman takes 
you/or a fine young lady (G.). 

POSITION OF ADJUNCTS. 

421. Adjuncts of the Noun. An attributive adjective or 
participle precedes its noun and is preceded by its own 
modifiers ; e. g., t)on cd^tcm, au« bcr OucUc gcfc^5^)ftcm ®o(bc, 
of genuine gold obtained from the source (G.) ; cirt bcrii^mtcr, 
unb bamald hjcgcit fcincr S^alcntc fcl^r gcfc^dfetcr ©cltmann, a gen- 
tleman of reputaJtion, who was at that time very much esteem^ 
for his talents (G.). 

1. An appositive generally follows its noun, but may 
precede; if an adjective or participle, it usually follows 
its own modifiers, but may precede them for stylistic rea- 
sons. Thus it would be natural to say: burd^ btefc SBortc 
ttef gerii^rt, brad^ fic in J^rdnen a\x^, deeply touched by these 
words, she burst into tears. But if a relative clause were 
to follow SBorte, one might prefer to change the order and 
say: tief gcrii^rt burc^ biefe SBorte, bie offenbar t)om §er3en lamcn, 
brac^ fie in 2;^rdnen au^. 

2. A limiting genitive, except a proper name, generally 
follows its noun, but exceptions are very frequent, espe- 
cially in poetry. 

422. Adjuncts of the Verb : A General Principle. The 
adjuncts of the verb come, in the reverse order of their 
importance, the more weighty elements tending toward 
the end. 
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1. Observe that this is only a general tendency, the operation of 
which is more or less crossed and interfered with by other considera- 
tions. As a tendency, howeyer, it is important. It explains, in the first 
place, the final position of the infinitive or participle of a compound 
tense : these, being felt as parts of the verb are of coarse, highly essen- 
tial elements of the predication. 

2. The same principle explains the final position of an adverb, adjec- 
tive, nonn or phrase, that has become so intimately associated with the 
verb as to form a part of it ; e. g., auf in auffle^eit ; b(og in blogfleSen ; 
Xt\\ in teidte^men ; in @tanb in iuflaiibfe^eu. 

3. So, too, we can account for the final position of a predicate adjec- 
tive in relation to a limiting genitive ; e. g., bu bifl bir nur bed einen 
^riebd beivugt, thou art conscious ordy of the one impulse. Here beivugt is 
felt as the important element of the predication. On the other hand a 
weighty prepositional phrase may easily follow a predicate adjective ; 
e. g., ftc iflMr flot^ auf i^rc ^d^Hnfitit, she is very proud of her hcfxuJty. 

423. Position of Objects. From the general principle 
just stated it follows that short, unemphatic, pronominal 
objects tend toward the beginning ; e. g., tc^ lenne i^n fc^on 
fcit Oal^rcn, I have known him these many years; xi^ l^abe iJ^m 
Ifingft l)crgcbcn, I have long since forgiven him, 

1. The least emphatic pronouns are ed and the reflexive, 
which accordingly precede ; e. g., \i) gab c^ bir, I gave U to 
you ; jie nft^crt fid^ i^m, she approaches him. As between 
these two ftc^ comes first, but with exceptions. 

2. In general a direct object (especially if it denote a 
person) is of more importance than an indirect object 
(especially if it denote a thing), and hence comes nearer 
the end ; e. g., bcr SUiblidt gicbt ben Sngcln (Stftrfc, the sighi 
gives strength to the angels. But where both objects are per- 
sons, or both things, this relation may easily be re versed; 
e. g., fic ficHtc ben ^erm il^rem Srubcr t)or, she introduced the 
gentleman to her brother ; er totbmete feine ^fifte bettt S)ienfle 
bc^ SSaterlanb^, he devoted his powers to the service of his 
country. 

a. On the other hand an accusative object very regularly precedes a 
genitive or a prepositional phrase ; e. g., ber lange StvicQ beraubte ba9 
$ater(anb feiner fraf tigfleu @5^ne, the long war robbed the cow/dry of (U 
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Btrangest sons (Gt.); ct bcfrcitc bic ^^itofortic »on i^rcu geffctn, /reed 
philosophy from UsfeUers, 

424. Position of Adverbs. The general rule is that the 
adverbs of direction (auf, ab, l^cr, l^in, etc.) are of most im- 
portance: they accordingly come last under the name of 
separable prefixes; e. g., btc Sonne gel^t je^t urn 6 U^r auf, 
the sun rises now at 6 o'clock. 

1. Next in importance are the negative adverbs tttd^t, 
nic, niemafe, fcinc^njcg^ ; these accordingly tend toward the 
end, especially in emphatic negations; e. g., ba^ Scben ijl bcr 
©liter 1^5d^fte^ nic^t, life is not the highest of blessings (S.); bafe 
bie 35efd^ran!ung bic Uncnbltc^feit leinc^njcg^ an^fc^Iiege, that lim- 
itation by no means excludes infinity (S.)/ ic^ lann bie ©telle 
nic^t tiberfe^en, lean not translate the passage. 

a. Bat a negative adverb that is not felt as an adjunct of the verb nsn- 
ally stands before the particular word or phrase that it modifies; thus 
one wonld ordinarily say in prose : bad ?cbcn ifl uic^t ha9 ^Sc^fle ber 
®uter. 

2. An adverb of time generally precedes one of place 
or manner; that is, among the relations denoted by ad- 
verbs that of manner or degree is more important than 
that of place, place more important than time. But this 
order of precedence varies easily under the influence of 
special emphasis. 

425. Dependent Infinitives are preceded by their own 
modifiers; e. g., bu brauci^fl bid^ nid^t bariiber gu dngjHgcn, you 
do not need to trouble yourself about that ; SSil^elnt fonnte fid^ 
mc^t entfc^de^en, bic Siotle be^ lebenben Sonig^ bem ^ebantcn gu 
iiberlaffen, could not make up his mind to leave the role of the 
living king to the pedant. 

1. The prepositional infinitive is often incorporated in 
the sentence as one of the verbal adjuncts, especially if it 
stands alone or has no modifier of great importance; e. g., 
ba§ SKab^en png gu tueinen an, began to cry ; ba fie ju toeinen 
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onftng, as she began to cry. But one would say: fie fing an, 
l^cftig 3u iDcincn ; ba fic anpng, l^cftig ju tocinciu 

426. Dependent Clanses. Since dependent clauses have 
the value of substantives, adverbs or adjectives, their posi- 
tion falls under the rules already given. Thus : 

1. An adverbial clause should not intervene between 
subject and verb in the normal order. Such a type of 
sentence as the party y though it had suffered defeat^ was not 
discouraged, must become: btc ^artci tear, obitjo^l fic cine 9tie* 
bctlage crfitten l^atte, IctncSmeg^ entmutigt; or else: bte $artct 
n^ctr leine^n^egd entmutigt^ obiuol^I fte^etc; or else : obtoo^I bie 
^artet eine SKeberlage critttcrt ^atte, tear fit, etc. 

2. So, too, a sentence should not begin with two adverb- 
ial clauses. In English we may say : As soon as the horses 
were ready, although it was still 'very early, we got under toay. 
This becomes in German : @o6atb bie ^ferbe berett toaren, 
mad^ten totr und, obtoo^I ed nod^ fe^r fril^ toar, auf ben 2Beg; or 
else: mac^ten tt)ir un^ auf ben SBeg^ obttjo^l e^ noc^ fel^r fritl^ n^ar. 

3. Whether a dependent clause should be incorporated 
in the structure of the main sentence or attached to it as 
an appendix, is a question of style. An important prin- 
ciple is that a sentence should not end weakly after a sub- 
ordinate clause* Thus one would not say: er ful^r, fobatb er 
gefrii^ftiidft l^atte, ab, but er fu^r ab, fobalb er gefrU^fliirft l^atte, 
he left as soon as he had breakfasted. On the other hand one 
might very well say: er fu^r, fobalb er gefru^fltidtt l^atte, in ber 
grogten (Site ab« 

4. To explain further the principles according to which 
clauses are concatenated into more or less elaborate peri- 
ods, is the province of a treatise on style, rather than of a 
grammar. 

[END OP PART n.] 
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appended: l 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. SpeUing Saftrm in Gemiaiiy. German spelling is based in a gen. 
eral way upon the usage handed down by the writers, grammarians 
and lexicographers of the eighteenth century. But this traditional 
spelling, while much better than our own, is not free from defects. It 
represents simple sounds by compound signs, as in (^aat, ^ter, t^un ; 
different sounds by the same sign, as in ^ab - ha, ge^en - Xa^ ; the 
same sound by different signs, as in ©tad - ^(x%, SBanmt - f^reube, and 
it has a much-used silent \). Differences of usage with regard to these 
and other points led, in 1876, to a movement for govemmental regula- 
tion of orthography. Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurttemberg and 
other German governments published official spelling-books, and the 
spelling thus prescribed is slowly making its way toward universal 
acceptance. It should be said, however, that the government rules do 
not aim at a thorough and scientific reform, but only at a working 
compromise between the ideal demand and the facts of usage. 

2. Tht Pnusian Bules, which furnish the orthographic standard of 
this work, are contained in a small pamphlet of forty-six pages, 
entitled 9{egetn unb SSorterlJeqeit^ntd fur bie beutfc^e 9?e(4t|(4rcibuug 
yom ®ebrau(^ in ben ^reugifc^en ©(^ulen. But since the < rules ' admit 
of not a few exceptions in favor of conventional usage, one can not 
easily spell by them without frequently referring to the accompanying 
'word-list'; and as this, in turn, contains only a limited number of 
representative words, the student, or at any rate the teacher, should 
have at hand Duden's OrihograpJusches Worterbuch. This excellent 
manual, which costs but thirty-seven cents, seldom leaves one in 
doubt about even the smallest detail of the Prussian spelling. It also 
has foot-notes which exhibit the divergent spellings prescribed by 
other governments. Practically we have followed Duden in this gram- 



3. Tht Old Spelling and the Vew. Since many writers and editors 
still continue to use the older spelling, though with more or less 
diversity in details, we append a list of the more important points 
regulated by the Prussian rules. 

1. % C, U, Su, are to be preferred to 2(c, Oc, Uc, %tvu The same 
in Roman type, 
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2. i and ait are to be preferred to e and eu in words which have 
kindred with a, an ; hence rfic^cn (on acconnt of 9lac^c) ; ^rtnet (3(nn); 
rdumett (^taum); bnt edit, not ac^t, $eriitg,not faring, leugneu, not 
laitgneitf etc. There are, however; a few exceptions ; thns ebet (in spite 
of 3(bcO/ @Ueru (in spite of att). 

a. In a few cases a and e distinguish words of different meaning ; 
e.g., W^xt, ear of grain, and @^rc, honor; ?or(^c, larch, and Serene, lark. 

3. 91 is written only in a few words, of which the more common 
are S3ai, ^ain, ^aifcr, ?aic, SWai, SWaib, 9Jioi8. Elsewhere ci is used. 
Observe, however, the distinctive spellings : ?aib, loaf, and ?cib, body; 
^aitt, string, and @eite, side; SSaife, orphan, and ^eife, tune. 

4u The use of doubled vowels is somewhat restricted, though by no 
means done away with. Thus the following words are to be spelled 
with a single vowel : bar, S3arfc^aft, $crb, $erbc. ?o«, lofcu, ?ofung, lo8, 
iOlag, quer, @(i^af, <S(^am, @(^a(e, @(^ar, <Sd^og, feUg, <Star, ^age, 
SBagcn, SBarc. 

5. 3e is preferred to i in gieb, gtebfl, giebt, and in the verbal ending 
icrcn ; but i to ic in ^ing, png. The spelling distinguishes giber, fiber, 
from gicber, /ever; 9Kinc, mine, from 3Wieiic, cayres^on; ?ib, ej^efid, 
from ?icb, song; @til, «<yfe, from @ticl, stem; tuibcr, o^oiiw*, from 
Wicbcr, again, 

6. Except in @tabt, cvby, which is thus distinguished from @tatt, 
pUice, the combination bt is to be written only where t is inflectional, 
as in labt, iranbtc, gcjanbt. Write therefore tot, not tobt ; S3rot, not 
53robt nor 53rob ; so also ^d^totxt, gcjd^eit, (Srntc. 

7. The endings ic^ and ig are to be distinguished in writing, though 
pronounced alike ; hence gittic^, ^firfic^, Xcppit^, but ^oiiig, @{fig, 
^apg. For others consult the * word-list,' or Duden. 

8. Except in ©p^cu, ii^y, plj is to be used only in foreign words, as 
?l)ilofop^ic, ^^ilifter. Write, therefore, 3(boIf, 9?iiboIf, SBejlfalen. 

a. As to the use of initial to and f (tjor but fur, fliegcu but 3S(ic6), 
consult the dictionary. 

9. @, not g, is to be written in the pronominal forms, bcfii, H)e8, bic^ 
and their compounds, and also in the suffix ni§. 

a. Medial J becomes 8 before a suffix of derivation, but not before an 
inflectional t ; hence, §dgc^cu,from §afc; 9ioS(^cn, from 9?ofc; tt)ci«U(^, 
from njcife ; but veifl, from reijcn. 

6. In Roman type the rules prescribe that g be represented by fs, or 
else by a specially-cast digraph. But non-Grerman printers usually 
employ sz or ss. The latter is open to the objection that it does not 
distinguish fj from g. 
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10. 2^ is to be written only in foreign words, as S^ee, Xfjema, 
X^eorie, and in a few native words in which t^ before the vowel takes 
the place of ^ after the vowel, as a sign of length ; e. g., Xl^ox (= Xoljv), 
t^un, 2^aL Write, therefore, Xitx, XtU, ^at, xatm, ttjcrt, SJcit^tum. 
This is upon the whole the most important and characteristic mle of 
the official spelling. 

11. Three concnrrent consonants are avoided in some cases (by drop- 
ping one), permitted in others, e. g., bennod) (i e. beim nod^), SJ^ittag, 
©c^iffa^rt ; but S3ctttu(ft, ©tiUIebcn, aHaebcnb. 

a. Final ^ before the snffix ^eit is dropped ; e. g., ^o^ett. So, too, 
$o^cit, from f^odj ; bnt SBcic^^cit, from totidj, 

h. The plural of @cc, Hmtcc, is either @eecn, 3lnncccn, or @cen, 
3lrmccn. 

12. In foreign words t is written for a gattnral c, g for the affricate; 
as Catalog, Piaffe, flerifal, 3i^JcI, Dffigicr. But a good many excep- 
tions are allowed, especially in case of French words ; e. g., (f oitpe, 
(Eebcr or Qehev, (Concept or ^oiigept. When in donbt whether to write 
c, t or If consult Bnden's dictionary. 

* 13. The use of initial capitals is greatly restricted. Nonns nsed 
adjectively, as ein bific^en, cin paax, bad ip fc^abe; adverbiaUy, as 
abenbd, nac^tS, Dormittagd; prepositionally, as traft^ mitteld, tro(, 
mangels, or as parts of a verbal phrase, as flattfinben, inflaub fe^eii, 
are to be written with a small initial. 

a. This is the most difficult subject that the mles deal with, and 
they leave it in a rather unsatisfactory condition. When in doubt 
consult Doden. 

&. Adjectives from names of persons have a small initial when 
their meaning is general ; e. g., bie lut^e'rifc^e ^irc^e^ the Lutheran 
church; but bie ^u't^erifc^e ^ibelilber|e(un0, JjuUier^s translation of the 
BibU. 

c. Adjectival phrases, such as im gongen, ffirt erftc, bci ttjeitcm, bed 
)peiteren, etc., have no initial capital 

14. The apostrophe is to be used sparingly, for the purpose of 
marking the suppression of a letter usually written. But on this 
point the rules are not very precise, and there is much diversity of 
usage. Omit the apostrophe at any rate in aufd, unterm, etc., and in 
the genitive of proper names that do not end in a sibilant. 

4. Tht Soman Letters are extensively used in scientific writings of 
every kind. In using the Roman letters many writers, particularly 
philologists, discard altogether the initial capital of nouns and thus 
avoid the most seriouB practical difficulty of German orthography. 
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ENGLISH-GERMAN CXXJNATES. 

1. The Belation of Englisli to German is a subject which belongs 
rather to comparative linguistics than to German grammar, and can 
not be studied to the best advantage without some knowledge of Old 
English, Old German, Gothic, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit and general pho- 
netics. Such knowledge is not presupposed for the users of this book. 
At the same time it is important that every student who approaches 
German by way of English, learn to recognize the familiar words of his 
mother tongue in their unfamiliar German forms, and acquire the 
habit of thinking clearly and correctly, if not profoundly, concerning 
the relationship of cognates. To this end, it is hoped, the following 
paragraphs will be found helpfuL What is here given, however, is 
only a very elementary introduction to a large and difficult subject. 

a. The most valuable of aU helps for the study of German words in 
their relation to cognate forms in other languages is Kluge's Etymolo. 
gisches W&rierbuch der deutschen Sprache^ 

2. The Indo-European Family of Languages. German 
and English belong to the Germanic (sometimes called 
Teutonic) branch of the Indo-European (also called Aryan 
and Indo-Germanic) family of languages. The Indo- 
European family has ten branches, three of them Asiatic 
and seven European. The Asiatic branches are the Indie, 
Iranic and Armenian. The European branches are the 
Hellenic, Italic, Germanic, Slavic, Baltic, Keltic and 
Albanian. 

a. Observe that these names are the names of * branches * put forth 
in ancient times by the Indo-European parent-stem. Each one of them 
has branched again and again, thus giving rise in our day to a large 
number of separate languages and dialects variously related to one 
another. 

1. When we say that the languages of the ancient Hindus, Persians, 
Greeks, Italians, Germans, Slavs, etc., belong to the same * family,* 
this means that the remote ancestors of these various peoples once 
dwelt together, forming a single community and speaking a common 
language. Where this pro-ethnic Indo-European home was located — 
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whether in Asia or in Europe, — when the dispersion began and how 
it proceeded, are still moot questions. 

2. The Ihdo-Exiropean parent-speech is known to us in a measure 
through the process of restoration. By a comparison of cognate forms, 
as they actually appear in the derived languages, scholars have been 
able to reconstruct the alphabet, the grammar, and in part the vocab- 
ulary, of the parent-speech. Thus Eng. brother^ Jjot.fraier^ Gk. t^parrip^ 
Sansk. hhraJtar-, point back to an I.-E. parent-form *hhrdter (a pre- 
fixed * is used to distinguish ideal reconstructions from words histor- 
ically known). 

3. The Germanic Branch of the Indo-European Family. 
There was a time during which the ancestors of the Ta- 
rious peoples now known to us as Germanic, having parted 
from the Indo-European parent-stock, still dwelt together 
in one community and spoke a common language. Later 
this Germanic stock parted into three branches, the east- 
em, the northern and the western. The eastern branch 
is known from the extinct Gothic alone. The northern 
branch gave rise to the Scandinavian languages, Danish, 
Swedish, Icelandic and Norwegian. The western branch 
gave rise to German, English, Dutch, Flemish and Frisian. 

1. Where the pro-ethnic home of the Grermanic race was situated is 
not precisely known, nor have we any historical remains of their lan- 
guage in this stage of its history. It is possible, however, by compar- 
ison of derived forms, to reconstruct the alphabet, the grammar, and 
in large part the vocabulary, of the Germanic parent-speech. Thus 
Oothic brothar. Old English hrotJior, Old High German bruodar. Old 
Low German brothar, and Old Icelandic brotMr, point back to a Ger- 
manic * brothar. 

4. Phonetic Change. In every language the pronuncia- 
tion of words is more or less subject to change. Through 
a modified mode of utterance a sound is converted into 
another sound or ceases to be heard. In this way, given 
time enough, the pronunciation of a word may change to 
almost any imaginable extent. Thus Eng. ten is the same 
word as Latin decern, only it is pronounced differently. 

1. But changes of pronunciation do not take place at hap-hazard. 
When a particular tendency to change sets in, at a given time and in a 
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giyen language, it does its work thoroughly and uniformly. For 
example, if the tendency is to convert d into t, it will convert d into t 
everywhere^ unless there is some interfering cause. Such a uniformly 
^\x)perating tendency to change of pronunciation is called a phone&claw. 
The principal causes that interfere with the uniform operation of pho- 
netic laws are the position of the sound with respect to other sounds 
or to the accent, and the attracting influence — analogy — of other 
words. 

2. Spelling is often an imperfect and deceptive representation of 
sounds, and is much more conservative than pronunciation. One of 
the most important maxims that the student of linguistics has to learn, 
is to think in terms of sounds, not in terms of letters. 



5. The Germanic Shifting of Consonants. If^ now^ we 
compare a large number of Indo-European words, ideallj 
restored, with their Germanic descendants^ ideally re- 
stored, we shall find that the latter have undergone 
changes both in their vowels and in their consonanta 
One set of these changes, affecting the explosive conso- 
nants, or stops, is of fundamental importance in the study 
of English and German etymology, viz. : The Indo-Euro- 
pean voiced aspirates hh, dh, gh, become, in Germanic, the 
voiced stops h, d, g ; the voiced stops 6, c?, g, become voice- 
less, giving p, t, ICy and the voiceless stops p, t, ky become 
spirant, giving/, th, h. 

1. The following examples will illustrate : 



Indo-European 
*bhrater 
*dhe, *dho 
*ghans- 
*dwo 
♦genu 
*pad- 
♦trejis 
*kun- 



Greek. 
-dyvai 

6vo 

y6w 

TTovg (ttoS-Sc) 

Tpeic 



Latin. 


Oermanic. 


English. 


frater 


♦brothar 


brother 


facio 


*don 


do 


(h)anser 


*gans 


goose 


duo 


♦two 


two 


genu 


♦kniwa 


knee 


pes (ped-is) 


*fot 


foot 


tres 


♦thrijis 


three 


cam's 


*hun-do8 


hound 



Kvcjv (Kv-v6g) 

a. There are some exceptions to this law due to the operation of 
special causes. But a discussion of these, or of the changes under- 
gone by the vowels and non-explosive consonants, would take us too 
far a-field for the present purpose. Consult Brugmann's Orundriss der 
vergleichenden Grammaiikt vol. 1, 
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6. The High German Shifting of Consonants. If we 
examine, in turn, the consonantal Bjstem of High German, 
we shall find it to have undergone a second shifting of 
consonants, which differentiates High German more or 
less completely from all the other Germanic languages. 
This second shifting consists in the conversion of Ger- 
manic d into t, t into 8 or ts, th into d, and p iniof ovpf. 
Thus G<5. ^dago-, Eng. day, becomes Ger. Jag ; Gd. *tioo, 
Eng. two, Ger. jmci ; Gc. *Han, Eng. eat, Ger. cffcn ; Gtc. 
Hhrijis, Eng. three, Ger. brci ; G<5. "^diupa, Eng. deep, Ger. 
tief. 

1. The High German shifting began in the Tgt^c entnry, or earlier, 
in South Germany, and spread thence northward with f^fiminiaK^Tig 
thoroughness. Except the conversion of th into d, it did not affect the 
Low German dialects. Even in South Germany the time at which the 
change began, and the thoroughness with which it was carried through, 
vary with the different dialects. 

a. The two shiftings described in this and the last section are often 
called, after one of their discoverers, 'Gri mm^s L aw.* The first is 
known in German as bie gevmaiiifc^e, thesecond as Die ^oc^beutfc^e, 
Sautt)erfc^iebuiig. 

2. German words borrowed from other languages previous to the 
High Gterman shifting shared in the general change, as f urj, from Lat. 
curfus, Eng. curt; but words borrowed after the shifting retain their 
original consonants, as Xitti, from Lat tituJus, Eng. tiUe, Thus the 
form of a word may give a clew to its provenience and the date of its 
adoption. 

3. English, which has grown out of an amalgamation of Low Ger- 
man dialects carried into Britain in the 5th and 6th centuries, pre- 
serves unchanged the Germanic d, <, th and p, which High German 
shifted tot, s oris, dt and f or pf. But in some other respects German 
has been more conservative than English. This will appear from the 
following detailed statements. 

7. The Labials corresx)ond, in English and German, as 
follows : 

1. Eng. p = Ger. f, ff, |)f ; e. g., up - auf ; ripe-reif; sleep - 
fd^Iofeii ; hope - ^offcn ; plight - ^flic^t ; camp - ^ompf ; plant - 

a. $f is the regular representative of original p in words borrowed 
previous to the High German shifting, as in ^flange, from Lat ptarUa; 
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pfropfen, from Lat propago, A Ger. p corresponding to an Eng. p is 
evidence of late borrowing ; e. g., ^eitl - pain ; ^ec^ - pitch ; plum)) - 
plnmp. 

6. A preceding f prevents p from shifting; e. g., spin - f pinnett ; 
lisp - lifpeltt. 

2. Eng. b initial = Ger. B ; e. g., bear - S3ar ; break - bred^en ; bid - 
bieteu ; burst - bcrflcn. 

a. While Eng. preserves an iniiicU Gc. h unchanged, it converts a 
medial Gc. h into v and a final Gc. h into /, ff. Hence Ger. h medial 
= Eng. V, and Ger. h final (pronounced as p) = Eng. /, ff^ e. g., 
^aben - have ; ^nobc - knave ; ftcrbeii - starve ; ob - o^ off ; S)icb - 
thief ; ^alb - half. Exceptions are due to late borrowing on the one 
side or on the other ; e. g., 6bbc - ebb ; @iebel - gable. 

3. Eng. / initial = Ger. f (sometimes written t>) ; e. g., foot - gug ; 
feather - gcber ; fly - fiiegcu ; father - SSater ; fleece - SUeg. 

a. Eng. /, ff, medial or final, may either preserve an original Gc./ 
unchanged, or it may come from Ge. b (see above, 2, a). In the former 
case it will appear in Ger. as f , ff, in the latter as b ; e. g., hoof - ^uf ; 
stiflf-flcif; wolf-2Bolf; wife-2Bcib; life-?cib; of-ab; calf- 
jfalb. 

h. Eng. ft = Ger. ft ; e. g., soft - fanf t ; drift - 2:rif t ; craft - firoft 

4. Eng. V initial hardly occurs except in borrowed words {vcU and 
vixen should he fat andjixen), where it corresponds to Ger. », sometimes 
to f, rarely to U) ; e. g., vers - 33crS ; vane - ga^ne ; vetch - SSicfc. 

a. Eng. V medial usually represents Gc. &, in which case it corre- 
sponds to Ger. b, in a few cases to f ; e. g., over - iiber ; salve - <Baiht ; 
live - Icbcu ; devil - Xciifcl ; oven - Cfcii. Medial » = v is evidence 
of late borrowing ; e. g., slave - (2!(at)C. 

8. The Dentals correspond as follows : 

1. Eng. t = Ger. g, i^, ff , «, g ; e. g., two - jn)ci ; twig - 3wcig ; sit - 
fi^en ; cat - ^a|je ; eat - effcii ; water- 2Baffcr ; this - bieS ; that - bad ; 
lot - ?o8 ; bite - bcigcii ; foot - gug. 

a. Observe that g, i^, ff , ^j and g are five ways of writing two sounds, 
viz, , the affricate is and the voiceless sibilant 5. The affricate is writ- 
ten g when initial, and also after 1, ii, r, but ^ after a short vowel, where 
it takes the place of y^ from Gc. it. Hence, tin - 3iiiii \ s^^' ~ ©0^3 ; 
mint - 2)iuir)C ; heart - ^pcv] ; heat - §i^e (Gc. * hittja) ; cat - ^a^c 
(Gc. * kattaj. The simple voiceless sibilant is written ff when medial 
after a short vowel, but g when final, or medial after a long vowel. In 
a very few words, however, final S takes the place of g. Hence, let - 
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laffcn ; mete - mcffcn ; write - reigen ; shoot - fd^iegen ; shot - ©d^ug; 
vat - gag ; that - ha^ ; lot - ?o«. 

6. A preceding spirant (f, f^ d^) prevents t from shifting; e. g., craft- 
^raft; oft-oft; strong- fir eng; breast -SSrufl; might -SD^iod^t; plight- 
^fltc^t* So, too, the combination tr does not shift; hence, trae-treu; 
tread-trctcn; bitter- bitter (Gc. •bitr); otter-Otter (Gc. *6tr). Other 
exceptions are due to late borrowing; e. g., temple- 2^empel (from Lat 
templum); senat- ©enat (from Lat. seruxtus). Bottom -^oben presents 
an irregularity that has not yet been fully explained. 

2. Eng. d = Ger. t ; e. g., daughter - SodHej^day - Xog ; ford - gurt; 
hard - bart ; hold - balten ; heed - buten ;(^d^ 3^^^- Observe that 
Ger. t is sometimes badly written tb ; hence, door - %fiwc\ do - tbun ; 
dale - 2^aL 

a, A preceding n, and sometimes a preceding Z, prevented Gc. d from 
shifting in Ger.; hence, bind- binbeit; send -fenbcn; wild- ttjtib; bold- 
balb (bat old - alt, and cold - fait). Notice that in unb - and, although 
the final b is pronounced as t, and can not occnr medially (as the b of 
tDilb may in loilbed), we have no real case of G<;. d shifting to t. It 
comes under the general rule that all voiced final consonants have be- 
come voiceless in Ger. — Except after u and I, Get. b corresponding to 
Eng. (2 is §vidence of late borrowing; e. g., S)ogge-dog; !£)edfe-deck. 

3. Eng. th = QeT. b; e. g., three -brei; thin-biittn; feather -geber; 
loathe -leiben; both-beibe; heath- ^eibe. 

a. A very few exceptions to this rule as father -$ater, weather - 
^Better, are due to the fact that Eng. ^ is an interloper, taking the 
place (under Norse influence) of an older d. The Old English ances- 
tors of father and iceather sue feeder and xoeder. Another small group of 
exceptions, as thousand - taufenb, thaw -tauen, are due probably to an 
early assimilation of the initial stop to the voiceless consonant which 
usually preceded it. 

4. Eng. 5 = Ger. f, «, 6 ; e. g., soap-@eife ; send -fenbcn; glass - 
@la«; less - Io8; horse - Slog; breast - ©rufl. 

a. But Gc. initial s before u> is regularly converted in Ger. into f d) ; 
hence, swine - ©d^ttJein; swell -fc^roellen; sweat - ^c^ttjeig. So, too, in 
the standard pronunciation before p and t, though the sound is written 
f ; hence, stead -@tatt; steel -@tobl; spin - fpinnen ; sprout- @prog. 
For Eng. sh see below (§ 9, 1, a). 

9. The GnttnralB correspond as follows : 

1. The Gc. voiceless stop k either remains unchanged, being written 
in Eng. as c, kj ck, and in G«r. aat, d ; or else it becomes in Get. the 
spirant d^ and in Eng. the affricate ish (written sometimes as c^ again 
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88 tehy. Hence, Eng. c,k,€kyeh, <c^r= Ger. t, d, c^; e. g., kiss- filffen; 
cow-^u^; bake -bacfcn; seek- fudicii; weak- tt)eicli;chalk-^al!; churl- 
^crl; lick - Iccf en; stick - @tud; watch - load^cn; ditch - Xcic^ ; stretch - 
fheden. 

a. Gc sk becomes Eng. sJi, Ger. fc^ ; e* g., shape - {c^ffen; shoot - 
fti^icgcn; flsh-gifd^; rash-rafti^. 

2. The Gc. Yoiced stop g remains unchanged in Ger. when initial ; 
when medial or final, it is nsnally (bnt not in all dialects) converted 
into a spirant, though still written as g. In Eng. it is generally ten- 
changed when initial, though in several words it has become, after pas- 
sing through a spirant stage, a palatal semivowel (written y), When 
medial or final, it usually became first spirant, then semivocalie, and 
the semivowel combined with a preceding vowel to form a diphthong. 
Our spelling preserves it as y or to. Examples: geben-give; gvog -great; 
gclb - yellow ; gcjlcru - yester- ; fag en - say ; Xag - day ; Icgeu - lay ; 
tlugc -eye ; f(^lug - slew ; Sogcn- bow ; 2Jiagcii - maw ; SSogcl- fowl; 
9{egen-rain; folgcn- follow; Xalg- tallow; (gorge -sorrow. 

a. The Qc. combination gj becomes in Eng. a voiced afiEricate, written 
dg, in Cter. d ; e. g., edge-(gdfe ; ridge -9ifidcn ; bridge -S3ru(fc. 

3. The Gc. guttural spirant h appears initially both in G^r. and Eng. 
as the breath h-\);e.g.y heart - ^erg ; horn - J^om ; have - (}d!)cn. Medi- 
ally it appears in Ger. as silent \^, finally as silent ^ or as (^. In Eng. it 
has either disappeared entirely, or it appears in our spelling as 9^ which 
is either silent or labialized to an/-sound ; e. g., fe^cn - see ; itljxi - ten ; 
na^ - nigh ; l^oc^ - high ; vo^ - rough ; gluc^t - flight ; burd) - through ; 
lac^cn- laugh; ga^- tough. 

10. The Liquids, Nasals and Semivowels I, r, m, n, ng, [, 
ID, usually correspond in the two languages, the Ger. j being 
the orthographic equivalent of Eng. y. Observe, too, that 
the old labial semivowel w has become spirant in modern 
Ger. Examples: learn -lernen; old -alt; red -rot; heart - 
§er3; man-9)?ann; stera-Stamm; lamb - ?amni (the Eng. 
6 is an orthographic superfluity) ; nut - 9?u5 ; find - finbeu ; 
sing-fingen; long-Iang; year-3a^v; yoke-3oc^; wine- 
333ein; wit-toiffen. 

a. A noteworthy difference is seen, however, in the fact that Ger. 
retains, while Eng. drops, an original n hefore a spirant in the accented 
syllable ; e. g., aiiber - other ; fiiiif - five ; ®an8 - goose ; fauft - soft. 

6. In a few words Grer. final n corresponds to Eng. final m; e. g., 
iDafcn - bosom ; ^efen - besom ; 33obeii - bottom. 
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11. The Vowels and Diphthongs. The correspondence 
of vowels and diphthongs is a much more difficult and 
complicated subject than that of the consonants. To the 
beginner it will seem altogether chaotic. Compare, e. g., 
the pairs : S5ater - father ; ©tamm - stem ; 9?ad^t - night ; 
fd^Iafen - sleep ; fauft - soft ; lad^en - laugh. Here German 
a has six different representatives in English, and con- 
versely Eng. a with its various sounds is diversely repre- 
sented in German. 

1. It must not be supposed, however, that the changes undergone 
by the vowels, in either langns^e, are , any less subject to law than 
those undergone by the consonants. It is only that the laws are very 
much more intricate, especially in Eng. with its deceptiye historical 
spelling. There are no simple and general rules that would be of any 
value, and to give accurate detailed rules would carry us too far into 
the realm of historical phonetics. The vocalism of Eng. and Ger. can 
not be studied intelligently without a knowledge of Old and Middle 
English and of Old and Middle High Gennan. 
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APPENDIX III. 

THE GERMAN SCRIPT. 

L— SELECTED WORDS SHOWING CAPITAL AND SMALL LETTERS WITH 

ROMAN EQUIVALENTS. 



// 



0€^^i>t^i*-^ O^^^^-ff-f^^^'^ct^^f^^^ ^^^* 




-^^ 



'1 




fJ^^^Jd^^^T^-^^ 











//^ :^^////Y^f!C^ 




^^ tylir6/^^/t 
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^/4^W^^^^^ 




<i^^^ 



V- 






^^^ C^/ly^^J^A^ck^9Zy 







y^9^^l^ 





'cA^'4z^^^4^ 
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tl.— THE LETTER ON PAGE 121 OF THIS aRAMMAB. 




V 




<^itf^-^^-^ 






i^flf^^^> 




^ii^€/^^^^ 









'/f^^r/t'j 



'A^-t-// /'//'-, ^^er^^^AiJ y-^^A^^^*t^/^ 





o> 



^^^z^€^/^o 
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APPENDIX lit. 



m.— THE SONO AT THE BEOINNINa OP SCHIIJ:.ER*S WIIiHEUlf TELL 






'>y^Bfifi^^>Ct/^^^ 








.^^if^^ 














M^^^^/y^l^ y^^f^^^^C^C^^ ^^^^^^ ^/U^^^^^. 



irf^^<J2^^^J^ 




^/f^fJ^^f^, 



C3i^^ ^-^^/^^^^^^^y/^ 





/M^ 



/3f^;i*^lf-f^^:UC 
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EXPLANATIOKS. 



The following abbreviations are used in the grammar and Yocabn 
laries: 

ace. accusative. Gr, Grimm. 

adj, adjective. indcl. indeclinable. 

adv. adverb, or adverb- I.-E. Indo-European. 



ial conjunction. 
ai't. article. 
aux. auxiliary. 
cf. compare. 
comp. comparative. 
conj, conjunction. 
dat. dative. 
def. definite. 
dem, demonstrative. 
Eng. English. 
Ex. exercise. 
/. feminine noun. 
fi'in, feminine. 
Fr. French. 
fut. future. 
G. Goethe. 
Gc. Germanic. 
gen. genitive. 
Ger. German. 
Gk. Greek. 



imv. imperative. 
indef. indefinite. 
ind{ic). indicative. 
inf, infinitive. 
intei\ interrogative. 
interj. interjection. 
Kl. Klopstock. 
L, Lessing. 
Lat. Latin. 
lit. literally. 
Lu. Luther. 
m. masculine noun. 
ma8{c). masculine. 
mx. mixed. 
n. neuter noun. 
vei({t). neuter. 
nom. nominative. 
num. numeral. 
perf. perfect. 



pers. person(al). 
pl{u). plural. 
plup. pluperfect. 
po9S. possessive. 
ppL participial. 
pple. participle. 
pres. present. 
prep, preposition. 
pret. preterite. 
pron. pronoun. 
rd. relative. 
refl. reflexive. 
S. Schiller. 
8. strong. 
Hng. singular. 
mb. subordinating. 
8uhj, subjunctive. 
superl. superlative. 
U. Uhland. 
7). verb. 
W. Wieland. 
w. weak. 



English words printed in heavy-faced type are cognate with the 
German vocabulary-word preceding. A hyphen shows that only a 
part of the English word is cognate with the German, or vice versa. 
Brackets enclofje cognates whicli are obsolete, imaginary, or such as 
do not now translate the German word. An English word printed 
in italics is bojTOtred from the same source as the corresponding Ger- 
man word. For the principal parts of strong verbs see § 331. 
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VbenKiicr, n. s. 1, adve?Uure. 

abtr, conj.^ bat, however. 

a'bhangcn (von), v. «., depend (on), 
[ab =— oir]. 

abbangig, ac/;., dependent. 

91blaut, in. s. 2, ablaut, gradation. 

a'brcifen {anx, fein), v, w., depart, 
[-rise]. 

a'bi&ilitfttn, v. s., close up. 

Vbfc^nitt, m. s. 2, section. 

a'biO(id)cti, v. s., differ, [-ifreaken]. 

9l((ufatro, 7/2. s. 2, accusative. 

ad), interj,^ oh ! ah ! 

Vbief tt'o, fi. «. 2 ( pi. it or sa), culjec- 
tive. 

abieftioifc^, ad;., adjective. 

tiboe'rb, n. «. (pi. se, »ta, or sten), ad- 
verb. 

aboerbic'n, oAJy adverbial. 

abnlic^, <7d[;. (f^o/.), similar. 

%U, m. s. 2, act. 

ait, pron.^ adj.^ all, every. 

aiiti'n, adj.., adv., alone. 

aderbitig^, adv.^ to be sure, [of all 
tbings]. 

aderlei, adj.^ all sorts of. 

atl^emti'n, adj. , general. 

aii, sub. conj.^ wan, when, as. 

alfoV o^^^M M>, then, [also]. 

alt, a^/., ol<t* 

"filter, n. s. 1, old age. 

^Ittrmni, n. s. 3, antiquity (^ 91). 

timerifa'ticr, m. s. 1, Ame^'ican. 

amufic'rcn (fic^), v. to., enjoy (am7<«e) 
one's self. 

an, prep. {dat. and ace), on, by, at. 

a'nbicteti, v. x., offer. 

Vnblicf, m. 8. 2, view, sight. 

anbcr, adj., otber. 

anbcrtbalb, ar/;., one and a half, (§ 118, 
8, b). 

Vnfang, m. «. 2 (jr>Z. d), beginning; 
— dbuc^flabe, m. to., initial letter, 
[-stave] ; anfangS, adv. , in the be- 
ginning, at first, (S 251, 2). 

a'nfangcn, v. «., begin. 

a'ngcbcti, v. x. , give, state. 

Vngdc'gcnbcity/. »p., affair. 

a'tigcticbm, a^;., pleasant. 

angfligeti (ftd^ir v. v., torment one's 
self, be anxious. 



a^nfommen, v. s., arrive. 

a'tilautcti, v. u>., begin (of a sound) ; 
I anlautenb, ppL adj., initial. 

a'nmbmcti, v. 8., take (on), assume : 
fid^ — (gen. ), interest one's self in, 
take charge of. 

a'npaffen (ftd^, dat.), v. to., conform, 
[-passl. 

^nrebe, /. w., address. 

anfia'tt, prep. (^^7^.), in-stead of. 

antioorteti, v. w. , answer. 

9pfel, m. s. 1 {pi. a), apple; — 
\d)\i^, m. s. 2 (pi. -vi^t), apple- 
sbot. 

Vppofitio'n,/. w.^ apposUwn. 

%xhtit,f. w., work. 

^'rberter, m. s. I, workingman. 

argent (ftd^), v. \o., be vex^ angry. 

arm, a^., poor. 

?lrt,/. w., kind, sort 
, ^rti'fcl, m. 8. 1, article. 

fHr\nti',J\ w., medicine. 
, 9Lr\t, m. 8. 2 (t)l. a), physician. 

aud), adv., also, too, [eke], 

auf, prep. {dat. and ace), on, upon, 
[up.] 

aufetnanbcr, oi^v., one after an- 
other. 

Vufgabc,/. w., exercise. 

aufbalKit (fic^), r. s.^ stay. 

aufrtd)Hg, fif(/., sincere, frank, [up- 
rlght). 

au'ffparcti, /». ?r., save up, [-spare]. 

Vugc, n. mr., eye (§ 98). 

^ugenblicf, m. 8. 2, moment. 

VugenfdKin, m. jt. 2, view, [-sblne]. 

aui, prep. (dat.). from, out of. 

Vuebnid^, HI. s. 2 {j)l. u), expres- 
sion. 

au'dbrucfcti, v. ic, express. 

au deina'nbcrfc ^n, v. w. , explain. 

Vii^Iafftitig, /. w., omission, [out- 
let-lng]. 

Vudnabme,/. tp., exception. 

au#er, prep. (dat.). except, out-side 
of, [outer] ; du^erft, adv. , exceed- 
ingly. 

au#erb('ni, adv.., besides. 

VudtTd)t,/. w., view, [out-siglit]. 

Vudfprocbe, /. to., pronunciation. 

au'dfprcdKti, v. 8. , express, pronounce. 

tlu^^nitng,/. w., exposition. 
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Sa^ttlyof, 7n. s. 2 (pi b), station, 
depot. 

balb, adv.^ soon, [bold]. 

baii9(e), u<h\, anxiously ; — macfccn, 
ujit/i dat.^ to trouble. 

33aiiF,/. 5. 2 {2)1. a), bencli. 

9avt, in. 8. 2 {pi. a), beard. 

»au, m. 8. 2 (§ 275, 2, a), building. 

Sauin, m. 8. 2 {pi. aa), tree, [beam]. 

htantmorten, v. w.^ answer. 

bcbcuteii, V. m;., signify, mean. 

bebrutenb, ppl. adj.^ significant; as 
adt'., notably. 

Sebeutiing,,/'. w., meaning. 

Sebienunf),/. w., service. 

betilen (fiA), v. w.^ hurry. 

bcftnbett (ftd^), v. «., find (one^s self), 
'do.' 

beginnen, v. s., begin. 

be^rtiflid^, adj.^ comprehensible, 
[-i^ipe-]. 

Segriff, m. 8, 2, idea, conception, 
[-grip]. 

bebaiten, v. s., keep, [bebold]. 

bebanbein, V. w., treat, [-bandle]. 

fdebanblung, f. w.^ treatment. 

btbaupttn, V. w. , assert. 

bei,prep, {dat.)^ by, at, at the house 
of. 

bcibe, pron.^ adj.^ botb, two. 

bciberlei, adj. , of botb kinds. 

biina'bt, odv.^ almost, [-ntgh]. 

t^eifpicl, u. s. 2, example. 

btf annt, (ulj.^ known; a.s iionn, ac- 
quaintance. 

33cfanntt*diaft,/. w., acquaintAnre. 

belobiicn, />. m'., reward. 

bcmcrfcn, /'. //*., notice, re-mark. 

bcqiicm, "'//•, comfortable, [-quem =- 
coint*]. 

bcrcit, '/</;., -ready. 

33crq, /». s. 2, mountain. 

bcriibiiit, '"//'., famous, 

3?cfd)rcibunq, /'. //'., description. 

bcfchcn, /•. .S-. , look at. 

btixticn, f. s., posses'j. 

bcfpnbcr, 'idj., special ; — 9, adv.^ espe- 
cially. 

33cforc|nid, /. s. 2, fear, solicitude, 
[-sorroiv-]. 



beflebett, v. s. , consist. 

btfitifitn, V. a., climb. 

^fiicbf til. 8. 2, visit. 

bcfiidKn, 0. ic, visit, [beseccli]. 

betoiicn, v. w., accent, [-iofte-]. 

^ttonun^,/. w.^ accent. 

bttvadtten, v. to. , consider, look at. 

bctrageti, v. s., amount to. 

bctrc^ett, v, «., concern. 

^tt, 11. nix., bed, (§ 280, 1). 

33«ttlcr, m. 8. 1, beggar. 

^utel, lit. 8. 1, purse. 

^cmcqung,/. w., motion. 

^mobnrr, m. .<:. 1, inhabitant. 

bc^abfen, v. u>., pay. 

be)eid)nett, '^ ft^., denote. 

be^iebcn (fi(^, auf), v. «., refer (to). 

S(;U9, 111. «, 2 {pi. fi), reference, re- 
gard. 

bicfjett, V. «., bend. 

bieteti, v. 8. , offer, bid. 

Silb, 7i. X. 3, picture. 

bitten, v. w.^ form. 

^ilbuti^, /. w. , formation. 

mnt't, n. 8. 2 {pi. =tte), ticket. 

billiji, adj., cheap, moderate. 

bidigett, V. w., approve. 

^inbeoofaf, m. 8. 2, connecting voweL 

bii, jirep. (arr.), up to, until ; — an, 
clear to, as far as. 

bidmei'len, adv., at times. 

bitten, /•. .v., ask ; (td>) bittc, please. 

bitifcn, V. .s., lilow, [cf. blast]. 

•^Iiitt, II. s. 3, leaf, [blade]. 

bfcibcn, v. .v., remain, [be- leavej. 

33lciftift, ///. s. 2, lead-pencil. 

bfciibcn, /'. IV., blind, <luzzl«', [blend]. 

^Ud, in. s. 2, glance. 

2>Ii0, tti. s. 2, flash, lightning. 

2^1unic,.;'. ir., flower, [bloom]. 

brandKn, /', /'•., need, [brook]. 

brcdicn, v. .s., break. 

Strict, '//'. .''. 2, letter, [firirf]. 

brinficn, ?'. ir. (v> 330), brin^. 

i^rubcr. III. s. 1 (pf. u), brother. 

^iidt, )i. s. 3, book ; — bantel, in. s. I , 
IxM )k- trade ; — bantlunj,/. ir., book- 
store; — ftabe, //*. w., letter, 
f-stave]. 

bud)t>ablid), adj.^ literal. 



©bara'fter, tn. 8. 2 (/>/. =tc'rc), rhai-- diaraftcriflifdi, adj., characteristic. 

tictpr. 6bcr, *<■ •'»■• 2 {pi. b), choir. 

d)araf terific'ren, <•• w., characterize. 



ba, adv., there ; s^uh. conj., as, since, babe'r, ^^7/'., therefore. 
bafie'fien, adv., against it, on the banc'bcn, adv., besides. 
other hand. J>ame,j'. //'., latly, dame. 



bomi't] 
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banti't^ <ulv,^ therewith, with that, 

with it. 
^anf, m. s. (no pl.\ thanks. 
battfett, V. w. (dot.), thank. 
bann, adv., then. 
bara'tt, adv., thereon, of that, 
barau'f, adv. , thereup-on. . 
ba'rbietett, v. a\, offer, 
bari'n, adv., therein, in it. 
ba'rflefleti, v. w., represent. 
baru'ber, adv., about that, aboat it, 

[thereover] . 
bani'tn, adv., there-fore. 
ba%, sub. conj., that. 
^ax^f m. 8. 2, dative. 
tauttn, V. w., last, continue, {durel. 
baf>o'n, adv., of it, of that. 
tdgu', adv., besides, withaL 
it^etlinatio'n, f. w., declension. 
^emotva't, m. w., democrat. 
^emonflrati'o, n. s. '{pi. se or sa), 

demonstrative. 
bentcn, v. w. (§ 330), think. 
tentt, coil)., for ; adv., then. 
ttt, bit, tai, art., the; dem., that; 

rel., who, which, that. 
beutett (auf), v. w., point (to). 
^eutfd), n. {indcl. ), German, [Dutch]; 

beutf^, €uij., German. 



I ^eutfd)lanb, 71., Germany. 

j hidit, OilJ., close, dense, [tight]. 

' ^id)tcr, m. «^1, poet. 

I ^iti,pron. {dem.), this. 

I bicdmal, adv., this time, [-mole]. 

^in<|, H. 8. 2, thing. 
1 (t>irt'ttor, m. mx., director (§ 98). 

bod), adv., yet, still, though. 
j t^oftov, m. mx., doctor (§ 98). 
I ^ont, m. 8. 2, cathedral, dome, 

(t>ori, n. s. 3, village, [thorp]. 

^o'rfbeiDo'bner, m. s. 1, villager. 

X>drfc^ctt, n. s. 1, little village. 

bort, adv., yonder, there. 

^rama, n, mx., drama. 

trau^en, adv., outside, (br for bar; 
au^en, from aud). 

brinnett, adv., therein, inside, 
i broben, adv. , up there. 
' trubett, cuiv. , over there. 

brcif num., tl&ree. 

bUfproii., thou (§301). 

tunttit, adj. , stupid, [dumb]. 

tunfel, adj., dark. 
] turdt, prep, {ace), through. 

tturibidmitt, fn. 8. 2, average, 
[through-cut]. 

burfen, v. to., be permitted, (§ 189). 



X 



cben, adv., ev-en, just. 
©bene,/, w., plain, [e-ven]. 
©bclmonn, m. 8, 3, nobleman. 
cijiett, adj., o'irn. 
ei'gcnHic^, adj., real, actual 
C^i'gentum, n. «. 3, property, [onrn- 

dom]. 
iSiQcntu'mlid^it, f. to., peculiarity. 
tin, art., &, an; num., one. 
eina'nber, pron. {indcl.\ each other, 

one another. 
CFinbrucf, nu s. 2. {pi. U), impression. 
tiniQt, pron. adj., some. 
ti'nla^tn, v. 8., with ^df, enter upon, 

go into. 
ti'nmal, adj., once ; einmaX just, pray. 
einfc^fieilidbr odv. {gen.), including, 

inclusive of. 
ti'nidfrSntttt, v. to., limit. 
i^infid^t,/. v., insicht. 
tinfiwti'itn, adv., tor the present, 

(einfl, from ein ; weilen from SBcUe, 

whUe). 
ti'ntrtttn, v. 8., take place. 
tin\ig, adj., only, single (from ein). 
a^iitnba^n, f. 10., nulway, [iron- 
way], 
clenb, adj., wretched. 
^ittm,pl. only, parents, [elders]. 
CFtibe, n. mx. (£fen. ^i), end. 



enben, v. w., end* 

enblic^, adv., finally. 

©nbung,/. to., ending. 

^n^ldnbir, m. 8. 1, Englishman. 

tngUid^, adj., English. 

tntitmt, adv., (Sstant, (from feni# 

far). 
entbalten, v. 8., contain, 
entfprec^, v. 8. dot., correspond. 
tr, pron., he. 
C^rftnbung, /. to., invention, [outf- 

find-ing]. 
ergd^n, /'. w., delight. 
erinnem (ftc^, ff^n.), v. to., remember, 
erfalten (ftc^), v. w., take cold. 
erfennen, v. w. (§ 3;i0^, recognize. 
crfldrcn, v. to., explam, (Hat, clear). 
erfranfen, v. w., sicken, be taken 

sick. 
eritifiett, v. 8., invent for deception, 

[-lie]. 
ermubett, v. to.^ tire, fatigue. 
erfdKineti, v. s., appear. 
erfl, adj., first, [erst]. 
trfkaunupjjle., astonished. 
erwartett, v. re, expect. 
er»ibeni,».w7., reply, (wlbet ^ Drith). 
eriablett, v. w., relate, telL 
t*,pron., it, there, (§ 30:>). 
ttwa, adv., about, approximately. 
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etwM, pron. indrf.^ something, some- (tier, pron. poss., your. 

urbat. i iSuvo'pa, u., Europe. 

ct^mofo'gifc^, adj.^ etymological. 1 (wigr adv.^ everlasting, [aye*]. 



fa^ig, culj.^ capable, fit, snited. ' %ovm,f. w.^fortn. 
faljrcn, v. 8. (aax. fein), travel, [fare], fort, adv.^ away, tortu. 

9all, m. 8. 2 (pl. a), case, [fall]. io'rtfabrtn, v. s. {ifUraTi8Uive\ con- 
fallen, V. s., (aitx. fein), fall. tinae. 

falfc^, adj.^ false, wrong. ' fo'rtfe^en, v. w. {transitive)^ continue. 

9<imi1i€,f. w.^ family. ^offi'l, n. mx. {pl. iien),fo88iL 

9tb€V,f. «*., pen, feather. 9rage,/. w., question. 
fe^len, v. w.^fail ; toad fe^U, voith dat.^ fragen, v. to., ask. 

what is the matter ? franiidftfc^, odj.^ French. 

9ebl(r, m. s. 1, mistake. 9rau,/. w.^ wife, Mrs. 

i^iertag, m. 8, 2, holiday. 9rduUin, n. s. 1, yonng lady, Miaa. 

^It, n. 8. 3, field. freilid), ac/v., to be sare, [fireely]. 

^Ifeni, m. 8. 1, rock, (§ 279, 2, a). fretnb, <u//., strange, foreign, 
^mim'nunt, n. (^pl. sa), feminine f(rem^e,/. tir. (no j92.), foreign land. 

noun. I ^fWM^^r/. v.^ joy, pleasure. 

9tnfler, n. 8. 1, window. ' frcuen, v. to, rejoice ; ed freut ntid^, I 
^rtett,/. (^2. only)^ vacation. am glad, 

fcrttg, ddj.^ ready; — mit, through 9reun^, m. 8. 2, firiend; gKunbin, 

with. /. w., lady firiend. 

9efl, n. «. 2, festival, feast. frcuntlic^, adj.^ fidendly, kind, 

^tebcr, n. 8. 1, fever. i ^xitbt, m, mx. (gen. ^vA), peace. 

ftn^en, v. «., find. frifc^, adj.^ firesli. 

ftnflcr, adj.^ dark. fro^, adj.^ happy. 

flettiereti, v. to., in-fleet. ' fru6# odfi'., early. 

9(ej#, m. «. (nopl.)^ industry. 9^ru^fing, m. «. 2, spring, 

flei^ig, a^f/., industrious. fublen, v. to., feel. 

^ferio'n, f. ?/?., m-Jlection. fvki^vtn, v. to., lead, carry on. 

^erionelod, ac^/., uninflected. fnv, prep. («<•<•.), for. 

^Iu#, 111. s. 2 (pl. 5ufie), river. furd)tfam, adj., timid, [tri%h.tm 
^olge, /, to., sequence, order. some], 

folgen, v. to., follow. ^#, tn. s. 2 (p/. su^c), foot. 



(Sadcne',/. to., qalUry. I gefa^t, ;;pZ. cwf;., composed, calm. 

gain, ^//^//., all (§ 1(X), 3). gecjen, pr^p. (ace), against, [a- 

flar, ^//^/o., quite, altogether. sain]. 
®iirfcn, rii. s. 1 ( />/. a), garden, ffiegettb,/. to., region. 

[yard]. <Bc()enfa$, in. 8. 2 (p^ a), contrast, 

i^arrncr, tn. s. ?, gardener. geqcnuber, />r6p. (da/.), opposite. 

<^af^, tn. s. 2 (pl. a), guest. Qct)en, v. .s., go; tag gebt nit^t, that 

<9afirh<iud, ti. s. 3. inn. won't do. 

(Bcbiiiiite, 71. n. 1, building. fichoren, v. w. (dat), belong to. 
Qcbtn, V. s. give; ea %iebt (tcith acc.)^ <9cifl, //i. «. 3, intelligence, spirit, 

there is, there are. ghost, 

i^ebirge, n. 8. 1, mountains. ®€lt, n. s, 3, money, [yield]. 

(Scbraud), tn. s. 2 (pi. au), use, usage, gefctientlid), adj., occasional. 

(^cbuvt, f. ic, -birth, — %ia%, in. s. Qclten, v. «., have at stake, involve, 

2, birth-day. [yield]. 

®c^anf<, ;//. mx. (gen. snS), thought, fitmiidit, pple., mixed. 

idea. ^cmut, n. «. 3, feeling, soul, (from 

t^tttnUn, V. IP. (^ 330), intend. a)tut, mood). 

®e^ul^,./■. m.. patience. ^tnaxi, adj.^ exact, careful, 

(^cfabr, ''. to., clanger, [-fear]. c^tntic^t, ppl. adj.^ inclined. 
Qtiahritib, adj., dangerous. ! ®(tiej^t>, m. s. 2, genitive. 
ge fatten, v. 8. (dot.), please. ' genug, adj., enoi ' 
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gettugen, V. IT., be enougli, suffice. Emitter, 7i. s. 1, thunder-storm, 

gcroN, adu.^ exactly, just, [-xmtli-er]. [-M^eatlier]. 

gem, adv.^ gladly ; — lefen, to like to ^woffnheit, f. w., habit, iront. 

read. gen>dbnlic^,a<(/., usual 

Qefc^ft, n. 8. 2, business, (from fd^afs ^ipiel, rn. s. 1^ peak, summit. 

fen, do). QIaiibc, m. mx. (gen. ^nB), faith, be- 

gefdK^r V. 8. (aux. fcin), happen, be lief, [be-lief J. 

dona glaubai, v. v., be-Ueve. 

®cfc^eitf, n. 8. 2, present, (from ^tns gkic^, adj.^ -like; adv.^ directly. 

Un). QltWauttnIb, <idj.^ like - sounding, 

®efd)U^t(,/. to., story, history, (from identical in sound. 

gef^e^en). ! glcic^oicl, adv., no matter, just the 

gefd)t<ft, adj.^ skillful. I same. 

<9<fd)f((^t, n. 8. 8. gender, sex. ! ^f&d, n. 8. (fto pl.)j -luck, fortune. 

^tid^mad, m. «. :^, taste, [-smack]. ^ glucf fid), aef;., happy. 
QeferifdHift,/. w., society. glucflic^nDctfe, oav., fortunately, 

g<fe$t, pple.^ suppose (§ 369, 3). [Incl^-irise]. 

<9(fpenfl, n. s. 3, ghost, spook. ®rab, fw. «. 2, degree, grade. 

Qcfprdc^, n. 8. 2, conversation, (from ®ramma'ttf,/. t<;., grammar. 

fvreC^en). greifett, v. .s., grasp, §prip(e). 

geflebett, v. s., confess. ' gro#, ad[;., great. 

gcflem, adv., yester-day. ®nitit, m. «. 2 (pi. fi), reason, 



gefuttt, od;., well, healthy, [-sound]. 
<8efunM^eit,/. io., health, 
gematttg, ad/., powerful. 
gewintten, v. «., gain, -^iriit* 
gcmii, ad;., certain ; adv.^ certainly, 
to be sure, [-irtt]* 



ground; — prinjipr n. mx. {pi. 

sien), fundamental principle ; — 

form,/. IV., principal part. 
gribiMid^, ad;.« thorough. 
gut, adj.^ good; adv., welL 
®9iiutaftutii, ff. mx., ^ymnanvnk 



|)cr)Iid), adj.j keart-y, cordial. 

^culett, V. to., ko'irL 

itutt, adv.^ to-day; ^eutjutage, adv.^ 



^at, n. 8. 2, kair. 
iaben, v. tv., ka-re. 

ialtnif V. s., kold, consider. I nowadays. 

^anJt,f. 8. 2 {pi. d), kand. ^(uttg, adv., of to-day, to-day^a. 

^atiNfir m. 8. {no pL), trade, com- ^rt,f. w., witch. 

merce, [kandle]. bter^ adv., kere. 

ban^eln, v. w. ; e§ ^nbctt fid^ nm, it is ^\i^9tih, n. mx. (pi. sen or ta), aox- 

a question of. iliary, [kelp-ver&]. 

^oitMung,/. tv., shop, store. ^immel, m. 8. 1, heaven, sky. 

bangen, v. 8., kang. 4^in^cn1i^, n. a. 2, hindrance, diffi- 
^aupt, n. 8. 3, kead; — art, f. tv., colty, [kinder-nessj. 

principal kind; — fa^, m. 8.ii {pi. ^infid^t,/. to., re>«peot, [-sigkt]. 

d), principal sentence ; — ton. m. «. Winter, prep. (liat. ami acc.% he- 

2 {pi. b), principal accent; — wort, kind, after. 

n. 8. 2, noniL hinu'fftr^ifen, v. «. . go over. 

^au6, n. 8. 3, kouse. bod), adj., kfgk (^ KH.), ]). 

^liuec^cn, n.8.1, little house, cottage. i^ddfifUni, adv., at the most. 

^imat,f. tv., home, [kome-]. bcffett, v. w. to kope. 

bei#, nd)., kot. 4^offnung,/. «v.. hope, [kopc-tng]« 

htiitn, V. «. , be called, [be kigkt]. bofiidt, adj., polite. 

htittr, adj., cheerful. boleti, v. v., fetch. 

^Ib, m. to., hero. ^ol\, n. h. 3, wood, forest 

belfen, v. x., kelp. ^onora'r, n. n. 2, fee. 

berau'ebefommen, v. «., make out, get borcn, v. w., hear. 

out. (beraud, kere-out). bubfd), //<//., pretty. 

^vhfi, m. 8. 2, autumn, [karvest.] ^uqel, in. 8. 1, kill. 

itvtVnbttdun, v. 8., set in. bllll^ert, num., knndrcd. 

^rr, m. tc. ($14, I), gentleman, sir, J^ut, m. «. 2 (/>/. &), hat, [koodj. 

Mr. ^utcn (ft(^), o. iv., be on one's guard, 
tftrrlidf, ac^}., ^nooB, Bplen^d, [keod.] 
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idf,pron.^ I. 
3^to'm, n. 8. 2, idiom, 
if^v, posit. ^ her, their, its ; 3^'# your, 
imtiter, <idv.^ always. 
^mperati'9, m. s. 2, imperative. 
in, prep. {dot. and aec.)^ in, into, 
ititc'm, Kiib. conj.y while, since, 
inbe'ffen, adv.^ meanwhila 
3tibifatt't>, m. «. 2, indicative, 
i'nbivttt, adj., indirect. 



] Snfhtttt'o, m. «. 2, infinitive. 
3ni^alt, in. s. 2, contents, [in-l&olil]. 
inttvtf^a'nt, adj.^ interesting. 
3tttere'ffe, n. tnx. (gen. s»\ interest, 
interrogott'Or <^'-t interrogatioe. 
intranfitt'o, o^;., intransitive. 
^n^tvfio'n, f, to., inversion, 
iwotttit'vtn, V. to., invert, 
it^tnh, pron. indcl.^ any, some. 
3rrtutii, m. «. 3, error, [err-dom]* 



ja, <k2v., yes. 

3a^r, n. «. 2, year; — i%\t% n. s. 
2, annnal festival ; — eStag, m. s, 
2, anniversary; — ti^tit,/, w., sea- 
son. 

3a|ir^u'nNrt, n. s. 2, centnry. 

3antta'r, m. «. 2, January. 

itb-,pron.^ every, each. 



febfnfalld, acJv., at any rate. 

ie^ertnann, pron. indcl. , every one. 

icmali, ftdv.^ ever. 

teman^, pron. indef,^ some one. 

je^jt, adv.^ now. 

3u'ii, m. <., July. 

3n'nir m. s., Jane. 

iung, afl[/.,youii|f. 



fioffMr m. ». {no. pl.)^ coffee. 

StcA^n, m. s. 2 (pi. a), boat, row-boat. 

faff, adf/., cold. 

iiamera'b, m. w.^ comrade. 

^aHen, m. s. 1, box. 

StaSn^f rn. {pi. ftafud), ccae. 

StanU in. s. 2 {pi. an), purchase. 

faufen, v. lo., buy. 

^aiifmann, in. s. 3, merchant, [cbap- 
man]. 

Fein, adj.^ no, not a, none. 

tenncn, v. w. ( § ::J30), know, [ken]. 

SttnntnU, f. s. 2, knowledge. 

£cnn)cid)en, n. x. 1, sign, character- 
istic, [ken-token]. 

SttvX, 111. s. 2. fellow, [cbarl]. 

&int, n. s. 3, child. 

S:iaift,f. w., class. 

S:itib, n. s. 3, garment, [cloth]. 

ttein, adj., small. 

&i€iniQtcit, f. w.., trifle, small matter. 

fUmiiicn, 7*. s. {aux. fetn)/ climb. 

ftopfcn, /'. M7., knock. 

StXo^tv, n. s. 1 {^l. b), convent, 
cloister. 

Stnabt, in. w., boy, [knave]. 

fommen, v. s., come. 

fiomparatio'n, /. ?t'., comparison; — 
Sfo^tg, adj.f capable of comparison. 



Stomparati'9, m. «. 2, comparative. 
tomparit'ren,v. to., compare. 
Stompoiitio'n, f. to., composition. 
Stompo'fitwn, n. {pi, a), compoond,*^ 

composite word. 
tontitiona'i, adj.^ conditionaL 
(ontglid), adj.y royal, kingly. 
&onju<iatio'n,/. to., conjugation, 
^onjuttftioit,/. tr., conjunction. 
^onjunfti'o, m. s. 2, subjunctive, 
fonnctt, V. w. (§ 189), can, be able, 
^on^c'rt, n. s. 2, concert. 
&opf. 111. s. 2 {pi. b), head, [cup]. 
^opiwch, n. s. 2, headache, [-woe], 
^otl, f. w., fare, board, [cost]. 
Soften,./! ipl. only)., cost(«). 
tofttn, V. V,'., cost* 
^raft,f. s. 2 {pi. a), force, strength, 

[craft]. 
tranf, fi'lj-^ sick, ill, [crank]. 
^ranfbeit, /. ?/'.. sickness, disease; 

— efall, case of sickness. 
(ummem, v. ?/;., trouble. 
(unftig, adj.., coming, next. 
f urie'ren, i;. w. cure. 
^urfud, m. (/)^ fturfuS or fturfe), 

fur^, adj.., short, [curtl. 
fiir^iic^, a(//., lately. 



Iddieln, V. It'., smile. 

\a^n, V. to., langli. 

Sab«n, in. s. 1 (/>/. a), store, shop. 

^a^t,f. to., situation, [lay]. 

£atit^ 71. «. 2-3, land, country. 



fang, adj.., long. 

lanamei'lig, cLdj., dull, tedious, [lon^- 

whlle-y]. 
fafTen, r. 5., let, cause. 
latet'mfc^, adj.^ Latin. 
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£anfbnrfd), tn, to., errand-boy. 

lauftiiy V, «., run, [leap]. 

£auf, ni, 8. 2f sound. 

lanten, v, to., purport, run. 

lautcr, ac^.^ exolusively, none bnl 

Icbcn, V. w.y live. 

ttbtn, n. & 1, life, [U-re]. 

Ub^ait, at^., liire-ly. 

It^tn, V. to., lay. 

Scl^rtr, m. «. 1, Tman) teacher ; ^n, 

/. to. , woman teacher. 
Ici4)t» du^., ligbt, easy. 
Itib, iidj,y disagreeable : c8 t^uk mir — , 

I am sorry [loath] ; — er, adv., 

unfortunately, alas. 
£ei^cllr n. 8, 1, suffering, trouble, 

[loatlie]. 
Itiitf a(fj'^ softly, in low tone. 
Utttio'n,/, 10., lesson. 
ittttii'rt,/. 10., text for reading, [leet' 

nrey 
Icmcn, «'. to., learn. 
£cfcbu(^ n. <., reading-book, reader; 



Icfctt, t^. «., read. 

£cfcr, m. «. I, reader. 

it^t, <u(;., last. 

f^tutt,pL only^ people. 

^i^U n. & S. llgbt. 

licb, a<(/., dear, [lief]; — ^aBcn, to 

like, [iiave liefj. 
titht, f. to., love ; — «btl«f, f?i. «. 2, 

love-letter. 
Mthtn, V. to., love, 
lic'bcndwurbid, adj., lovely, [love- 

iirortliy]. 
licbgcwinncn, v. &, grow fond ol 
Xit^txif V. «., lie, be situated. 
litif, a4/., left. 
«ifle,/. 10., lUt, 
loben, V. to., praise, [love]. 
lobncn (fid^), v. to, to be worth while. 
Xoi, a4/., rid of, free from, loosc^ 

•less. 
«uff,/. ». 2 (pt a), air. 
luflia, a4;., jolly, [lustjr]. 



mof^ttr V. to., make. 

tXdbc^, fi. & 1, girl, maiden, 

[inaid*kin]. 
man,pron, indef.^ one, [man]. 
man(^» pron. ac(/., n&any, many a. 
tKangd, />i. <. 1 (/>/. d), lack, want 
Olanii* m. 8 8, man. 
Wiavf,/, tf,^niark. 
Vkctr, n. A. i, sea, [n&ere]. 
mtbttlt, a^J.y several, [more-]. 
Oicbrbcit, /. to , majority, [more- 

koodt t.r., more-nessl. 
mtbrmaU, oulv.^ frequently. 
WttiU,f. 10., mile. 
incilcnn»cif» miv.^ for miles. 
mtin^ pron. pass., my, mine, 
mcineti, i'. to., mean, 
mciflciidr fdu.y n&ost-ly. 
Wltn^t,/. to., mass, multitude, 
fltcnfd)/;;!. to., man, mankind, (from 

>JWann). 
mtniWd^, (mU'x human. 
Vlti^tf. to., fair, tnas8. 



fOtimvat, n. mx. (pi Atn), minerat 

Olinn'tc,/. to., minute. 

mit, pre^. (da<.), with, [mid in 

mid*wife]. 
mi'tteilcn, t;. to., impart, tell, [-deal]* 
mitttt, adj., middle. 
Wlituipuntt, tti. a, 2, central pom<. 
moba'l,a({j.^ modal. 
Wto^t,f. !(*., fashion, mode, 
Wto'bui, vi. {sittg, indcL^pl aRobi), 

mode. 
mo^en, v. to. (§ 189), may, wish, like. 
mo^iidf, adj. J possible, (from ni5d(n). 
Olonat, m. s. 2, month. 
flStorgcii, m. 8. 1, morning; — luft,/. «. 

2 (j92. ft), morning air; as adv,^ 

morgen, to-morro^r. 
miibe, a^.y tired. 
OUibc»/. 10., pains, trouble. 
Wluit'um, n. f/ix. (p2. sen), mitseutn, 
Wlufi't,/. to., mii^ic. 
mnffen, v. to. (§ 189), n&ast, be obliged. 
fDlutttr,J\ 8. 1 {pi. &)i mother. 



nad^^prfp. {dai.), after, to, [nigh]. 
na'cbabnun, v. to., imitate. 
Rad>bar» fit. y/tx., neighbor. 
nad)^c'm, 8Hb. conj. , after. 
fHadtvitht, f. to., report, news, tidings. 
nad^'id^Ugen, v. s., consult, look up 

(in a dictionary). 
Radit,/. 8. 2 (pL ii), night, 
na^, a4/., near, nigh H 114, 2). 



I Rame, m. mx. (^on. tn§), name; 

— n9t^(tter, fn. r^ix., namesake, 
nantltd)^ adv., namely, that is to 

Ray. 
Rarr^ vi, to., fooL 
na$, adj.^ wet, [nas-ty]. 
Ratio'n,/. w.^ uatioti. 
fitatu'r, f. 10., Yta/t4rtf.* ^ fd^dn^l^ yi 
1 to., beauty of nature. 
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natutiidf, adv.^ natoraUy, of conne. 

fM>ti, m. «. 1, fog, mist. 

nthtn, prep. {dot. and cux.)^ beside, 

along with. 
9Uben^tt$, m. s. 2 {pi. sitffe), triba- 

tary. 
9Ubtniaif, m. 8. 2 {pi. a), sabordiaate 

clause. 
iK^mcn, V. «., take. 
ntin, adv.^ no, [none]* 
nentien, v. to. (§ 330), Mfltme* 
neu, adj., ne^ir. 
9t(ugi<rbe,/. io., cariosity, 
itcngien'g, adj.^ cmioas, (gietig, eager 

for). 



neulidf, adv., lately, [ne-vrly]. 

nidn, adv.^ not, [MAVf^l&t]. 

nid^H, (§ 320, 2) nothii^. 

nitbri^, adj., low, 

nitmaU, adv., never. 

niemanb, pron. indef., no one. 

nod), adv.^ yet, still, nor. 
. 9tominatt't>, m. «. 2, 9i077iina<ioe. 

ttorma'l, a€^'., normaL 

9tot,f. s. 2, need, distress. 

fHotfaU, m. 8. 2 {pi. a), case of need. 

ttPttg, adj.^ necessary, [aecdj*]. 

Kumero, m. {indd.), at Na 
; nnn, adv., now, w^ 
I tnir, adv., only, just. 



o, interj., O, oh. 

ob, sub. canj., whether; oI§ — , as if. 

Gbbod^, n. 8. 3, shelter, [-tluitcli]. 

obcn, adv., al>H»^e. 

obwo^lr «zi6. con;., although 

obtr, conj., or. 

Cftn, m^ 8. 1 {pi. b)i stove, [o-ren]. 

offetilKir, od;'., evident, [open-]. 



I offnen, v. t/7., opem. 

oft, adv.^ often, oft. 

offers, adv.^ often {comp. oftl^ 

of)nt,prep. (ace), without. 

Onttl, m. 8. 1, uncle, 

optati'9, adj.., optative. 

On, m. 8. ^-3, place. 
. Cflent, 10., pi. only, East«r« 



%aar, n. 8. 2, pair ; tin paar, a &w. 

ifiala'ik, m. 8. 2 (pi. a), peUace. 

^arabi'^ma, n. mz. {jjI. smen), para- 
digm. 

%art, m. s. 2 {pi. also ^arfs), j)ark. 

it^arti^i'p, n. s. (pi. sc, sia or =ien), 
participle. 

^trfe'tt, n. s. 2, perfect. 

Vcrfo n,/. tr., persoti. 

pcriona'l, adJ.,perso7ial. 

ptrionlid^, adj.^ personal. 

VnidhUf. w., duty, [plight]. 

^biioiop^W , f. w., philosophy. 

^t^otograptfic', f. w.^ photograph. 

VIa$, m. s. 2 (pi. a), plaA:e, seat. 

plautent, v. w. , chat. 

Vlura'I, ;//. s. 2, plural. 

Voliti't,/. w.^ politics, 

^olijciV/. w., police. 



Vo(i)i'fl, m. w., policeman. 
^ofi, f. w. , mail, poU. 
prdditiQ, adj.., splendid. 
Vrabita't, n. s. 2, predicate, 
Vrafi'jr, /*. s. 2, prefix. 
prdpavit'vtn, v. w.., prepare. 
Vrapofitio'tt,/. w., preposition. 
Vra'fene, n. (sing, indcl., pi. ^tafens 

tia), present. 
^vativitO'-^vaStntia, n. {pL), pre^ 

terite-presents. 
^rdttritum, n. (pi. -a), pretei'Ue. 
i^reie, m. s. 2, price. 
^vin\\'p, n. tux. (pi. sien), principle. 
Vrofc'fTor, in. mx., professor. 
^vono'men, n. (pi. =inina), pronoun. 
^ro\t'nt. It. s. 2, per cent. 
Vrutung,/. w., trial., proving, 
Vunf t, i/i. s. 2, point. 



qndUn (^&i), v. to., be tormented, be ' qucr, adr., across, [queer], 
bored. I 



9tanb, m. s. 3, edge, border. 
rafd), «^/;., fast, [rash]. 
ytat, at. s. (no pL), advice. 
rattn, v. s. , guess, advise. 
9ldubcr, m. s. 1, robber; 3tTa|en 
footpad. 



rtdinen, v. w. , reckon, count. 

red)t, adv., rigbt, very. 

9t€tt, f.w., speech; — tcit, ni. s. 2 

part of speech- 
rtbcn, V. IT., talk. 
reMic^, adj,, honesty candid. 
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9lebiid^Hit,f. w., honesty. 

9lefle;rt'o, n. s. (pi tt or sa), reJUxive, 

fUtQcUf. to., rule. 

rcdclmatig, od;., regular. 

9lc9ett# ni, s, 1, rain. 

fUtgenidfirm, ni. a, 2, umbrella. 

regie'rctiy v. w.^ govern. 

regnen, v. to., rain. 

rtid^, adj.^ ricli. 

dleiit, f. w., journey, [rise] ; — fames 

ra*b, m. lo., traveling companion 

(comrade). 
9lci}» m. 8. 2, charm. 



9l<Iatt'o, 9a. «. (/>^ tt or so), relatiM. 
tt^pttti've, adv., or as the case may 

be» 
rt<^t(ti» v. «•., regulate, [rlKliten]* 
rtdittg, ad/., rigbt, correct. 
9iid9tung,f. to., direction. 
9lollCr/. to., rd/«, part. 
9loma'ttr m. 8. 2, novel, romance. 
9lu<ffe^r»/. to., return. 
^udfid^t,/. to., regard. 
9lu<f n»c9r ''<• ^ 2f return. 
ntlKttr V. to., rest. 
nM>>9# a4/*> quiet. 



^adK#/. to., affair, thing, [sake]. 

fdc^ltc^, adj.f neuter, (from @a(^e). 

®AB<» /• <o-i tradition, story, [say]. 

iaqtn, V. to., say. 

^alama'nber, m. & 1, 8alamander. 

^ai^, m. 8. 2 (pi. i), sentence. 

^ai^^iiebf n. 8. 8. dause, member (of 
a sentence). 

fduer, adj.^ bitter, 80«r. 

^ctnt,f. 10. ^ scene. 

^d^tt, m. mx. (pi. @(!^b(it), injury, 
loss ; bad i^ fd^abe, that is a pity, 
[scatlie]* 

f^ia^cii, v. to., value, esteem. 

^(^ufpiclcr, m.8. 1, actor. 

fdKineti V. «., seem, sliine. 

®(^lm, m. 8. 2, n^^e, scamp. 

fd^fcii, V. to., present, give. 

fc^iffcti, V. «., SlUMt* 

®d)Iad)t,/. to., battle. 

fdylagen, v. «., strike, [slay]« 

fc^Iedit, a^/., bad. 

fd)(ic4ctt, V. «., infer, conclude. 

fd)(imiit, adj.^ bad, [slim]* 

<2d)littf^u||, m. 8. 2, skate, [slide- 
shoe]. 

Zdiioi, n. 8. 3 (p^ dffer), castle. 

2d)lu#, m. s. 2 ( p/. uffe), end, close. 

fd)tie(l, ad;. . switt ; adv. , swiftly. 

fc^on, a</2'., already, auite. 

idbon, (juij. , beautiful, lovely, [slfteen]. 

Zd^ibnhtit, f. w., beauty. 

fd)r«fli(^, ad/., terrible. 

fd)rcibcti, v. «., write, [sArioe, 
.^<"ri6e]. 

Z&ivtihxotiSt, f. to., way of writing. 

Sd^Ttittn, V. 8. (anx. fein), step. 

Zd^riftfMUr, m. «. 1, writer, author. 

Zd^ritt, ni. 8. 2, step. 

fdiulbig, ad/., indebted. 

®d)UlCr/. 10., 8chool. 

^diuliaiir, n. «. 2, school-year. 
Zdmitt, fti. 8. 1, 8cholar^ pupil, 
^diufler, m. «. 1, cobbler. 
9<^i, i7k <. 2 (/>2. «ikffc), slftot. 



fdiwad^r a<&''i weak. 
fd)n»(ig(n, v. «., to be silent^ 
Sd^vHt, adj.^ heavy, hard. 
Zd^X9^UT,f. to., sister. 
fdiioicrigr od/., difficult. 
Zd^mitxi^ftit, f. to., difficulty. 
^(^wintfud^t,/. to., consumption. 
®<c» /• t''- ( P^' ^cn or 6ee(ii), sea, 

ocean j — reife,/. to., voyage, 
fe^cn, V. «., see. 
^f^iwvCt^it^ftxt, f. to., sight, 

[something M^ortli seeing]. 
febtitn (ftd^), t^. to., long. 
fc^r, adv. , very, [sore]* 
fdti, poM., his. 
UiUprep. (dat.\ since. 
Ztitttf. ^-y side. 
itihfk, pron.y self, myself, etc. 
feltcn, a4/- , rare, [seldom]* 
itl^tn, V. w.^ set, seat ; ft(i — , to sit 

dowiL 
ffdKr, adj,^ sure. 
9u,pron., you; fU, she, they; her, 

them. 
®i<9, tTi. «. 2, victory. 
<ZiVH,f. to., syllable. 
ffngcn, v. <., sine. 
^iitsula'r, fn. a. 2, singular, 
^iitii, //I. 8. 2, sense, mind. 
fittiidf, adj.y moral. 
fi^etir V. «., sit. 
io, adv.^ so. 

foc'bcn, adv,^ just now, [so-even]* 
ioio'rt, adv. , at once. 
foga'r, adv., actually, even. 
fogcna'titity a<(/., so-called. 
folc^, pron., adj.. sach. 
ioiUn, V. to. (^ 189), shall, ought 
Sotm, ffi. «. 2 (pi. 5), son. 
^omiiKr, m. s. 1, snn&n&er. 
fonberbar, a^f.. strange. 
fonbtm, conj.^ but 
^onnabtnb, m. «. 2, Saturday, (•▼• 

of 8an-day]. 
foiifl^ adv.y else, otherwise. 
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^ovfitff. to., care, [aorro'ir]. 

<^pai, m. 8.2 (pi. &), jest. 

ipdt, adv., late. 

^pa^ic'rgong, m. «. 2 (/>^. a), walk. 

fpiclen, V. m?., play. 

ZpradK,/. w., langnage. 

^prad^fkuft,/. w.^ linguistic stage. 

fpredKtt, V. 8., speak. 

^pridbmott, n. «. 3, proverb. 

^prudi,m. 8. 2 (pi. vl), saying. 

^pur,f. IT., trace. 

^taat, m. mx. , state. 

^tatt, f. 8. 2 {pi. a), city, [stead, 

i.e. J place]. 
^tamm, m. 8. 2 {pi. a), stem; — oo? 

la\, m. 8. 2, stem-voweL 
ikavf, adj.., strong, [sta-rk]. 
ika'ttfinttn, v. «., take place, [find 

stead]. 
flecfett, V. to., put, stick. 
fle^ett, V. s., stand. 
flcijien, V. s., {aux. fein), climb. 
® telle,/, to., passage, place. 
^tedung,/. t£^., position. 
fUxbtn^v. 8, {aux. fein), die, [starve]. 



Utt^, adv.., always, [stead-ily]. 

^ttnttiu, ./I to., voice, vote. 

flimmett, v. to., tally, coincide. 

^timmuttg,/. to., mood. 

Strafe,/, w.., street; —nxauhtx, m. 8. 
1, footpad, [street-robber]. 

^trtdt,/. to., stretcb, distance. 

^treic^, m. «. 2, prank, trick, stroke. 
, ^treit, m. ». 2, strife, conflict. 

Ztrom, in. 8. 2 ( pi. b), stream. 

Ztud, n. «. 2, piece, play, [stick]. 

^tu^t'nt, m. w.., student. 

iinbie'vttt, v. to. , study. 

Ztubium, n. mx. {pi. Atn), study. 

^tuit,f. to., stage. 

^m^l, m. 8. 2 {pi. fi), chair, [stoolj. 

Ztunte,f. to., honr, lesson. 

Ztikl^t,/. w.., prop, support 
: ^nhic'U, n. s. 2, subject. 

iuborbinie'ren, v. to., subordinate. 
, ^ubflanti'D, w. a. 1 {pi. it or sa), «tf&- 
; stantive. 
\ ^utittiu,/. to., sum. 

®ttp(r(att't>, m. «. 2, superlaiioe, 

®9mpat||ieV/. to., sympathy. 



Xa^, m. 8. 2, day. 

tagfic^, adj.., adv.., daily-. 

Xatii, m. .s. 2 {pi. a), dance; — p\a^, 
m. 8. 2 {pi. a), dancing-place. 

XafdK*/- ^'7., pocket; — ngclb, n. s. 3, 
pocket-money. 

^u'c)(nid)t». 111. {indcl.) good-for- 
nothing. 

Xe\{, m. s. 2, part, [deal] ; n. s. 2, share. 

ttitett, V. ?r,, share, [dealj. 

%i'mpM, n. (sing, indcl.., ^v/. Xcm; 
rora), tfyise. 

titxtini^, f. ?<'., tendency. 

XtxvM!rK, in. s. 2, ?e?7/i. 

tcuer, adj.., dear, expensive. 

Xeufcl, ;/i. «. 1 , devil. 

5ert, fii. s. 2, /^x/. 

^I|al, n. s. 3, valley, dale. 

Xi)aler, ni. s. 1, thaler, dollar. 

ti^atSa&^tf. w.^fsLct, [deed-]. 

^^ea'ter, n. s. 1, theater. 



' tf)un, V. irreg. (§ 185), 
Xhnv{t),f. w., door. 
XitT, n. 8. 2, animal, [deer]. 
Zi^Ay, in. s. 2, table, [disk]. 
liui, m. s. 1, titlr. 
7od)ter,./! .<?. 1 (;>>/. 5), daagkter. 
Xot, 111. 8. 2 {nojjl.), death. 
toll, ndj.., mad. 

Xon, in. 8. 2 ( 2>l- b), tone., stress, 
tot, (tdj.., dead. 
tragcn, v. s. . wear. 
-Jranepofitio'n,/. m.^ tranjqmsition. 
traurig, <<<//'., sad, .sorrowful, 
treffcn, v. s., hit, hit npon. 
trcnnbar, adj.., separable. 
trcttncn, v. w., separate. 
trctcn, V. s. {unx. fcin), step, tread. 
trcu, 'fdj., true, faithful. 
trocfncn, v. ?o., dry. 
troflcn, V. w.., comfort, [trust]* 
Xurm, m. s. 2 {jjI- vl), tower. 



ubel, adj.., adv.., evil, amiss. uberle'ge"' ''• ^-t ponder, consider, 

ubcr, prep. {dat. and ace.)., over, libcrfe'^en, v. lo.. translate. 



about. 

ubcra'n, adr.^ everywhere, [over- 
all]. 

itbcrqanc), in. s. 2 { pi. a), tran.sition. 

tibcrbau'pt, odi'., in general, at lar^'e. 
£over-head]. 



Ubcrffdit,/. J/.'., synopsis, general sur- 
vey, [oversigiit]. 
iibriq, '/'{/., remaining, [over-]. 
Uicr, //. .V. 1, bank, shore. 
Ubr, /'. /'•., clock, [iioiir]. 
um, pr*p. {ace.) J at, about. 



n'mbrtngeti] 
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n'mbrJitdctt, v. w. (§ 330), kilL 
Umgc'buns, /. w., environs. 
Umlaut, m. 8. 2, rnnlant, matation. 
Umflatit, m. 8. 2 (p/. ft), oircom- 

stance. 
u'natigene^m, adj.^ uifpleasant. 
unhta'ntmoTttt, adj.^ unanswered. 
n'ttbeteutettb, adj.^ insignificant. 
u'nbefltmmt, adj. , indefinite. 
u'nbttont, ad}.^ unaccented. 
unb, conj., and. 
unertra'glid)^ adj.^ intolerable. 
U'nfall, in. s. 2 {pi. ft), accident. 
u'nfltftitrt, cuij.^ uninflected. 
un^jebulbig, adj.^ impatient, 
ungefabr, adv.^ about. 
Uiiiocrfita't,/ w., university. 
xknmi'tttihat, adj.^ immediate. 
vanmo'^XiO^t cu^f.-, impofisible. 



u'nptrionlidf, adj.^ impersonaL 

U'nmbe,/. w.^ unrest, concern. 

unfer,2)0.<»., our. 

Unftnn» m. s. (nop/.), nonsensa 

nnttn, adv,^ below, down. 

unter, culj.^ lower, [under]. 

untcr, prep. {dat. and ace. ), under, 

among. 
unterbre'c^n, v. s., interrupt. 
unttmtff^mtn, v. s., undertake. 
unterfc^i'ben (fu^), v. a., differ. 
UnterfcfKi'bung,/. w. distinction. 
Wntcridfitt, m. h. 2, difference. 
untcnoc'rfen, v. s., submit. 
iintre'nnbar, adj.^ inseparable. 
Urfpning, m. a. 2, {pL u), origin, 

[ur •-= out]* 
urfpruiislidi, acU-^ original 



Heater, m. s. 1 {pi ft), fkilter. 
Qcra'brebuttg, /. w., agreement, ar- 
rangement. 
S<rb(um), n. {pi. Setbo), verb. 
©erbcffcm, v. w. . correct, [-better]. 
Qcrbinbung,/. tir. , combination. 
^vti'ni^tfpple.^ united, [-one-]. 
9tTialUn, V. «., tmXk a prey. 
QcrfafTer, m. s. 1, author. 
ocrge^ctt, v. «. (§ 185), pass, [fbr(e)- 

ocrgcffint, v. «., forget. 
ocrgeuben, v. io., waste. 
ocrbaltcn (ftd^), v. s., be related. 
Skrbafmtd, n. s. 2, relation. 
ocrfonfien, v. to., wish, want, [-long]. 
ocrlaffen, v. «., leave; fld^ — auf, rely 

upon. 
Skrlaufr m. «. 2 ( p/. ftn), course. 
txrtoren, pple. , lost, [forlorn], 
ocrmeibfii, v. <., avoid. 
Skrmofien, n. s. 1, property, 
txrfantmclnf v. v., gather, assemble. 
ocrfd»ieben, adj.^ different, 
txrfc^mi^t, adv.^ shrewdly. 
Mffc^ioinNm, v. s. {aux. fein), vanish, 
* disappear, 
ocrfefcti, V. v., answer, transpose. 



j ocrf!(^nt» v. v., assure. 

ocrflebcn, v. «. (§ 185), understand. 

ocrflotcn, v. «., offend. 

ocrfucfKHr V. W-, try. 

MrtDcilen, v. w., tarr^, [-^rl&ile]. 

Setter, tu. ma:., cousm. 

oiel, />roM., a^*., adv., much. 

picUti'd^t, adv., perhaps. 

Oiertcl, n. s. 1, quarter; — ja^r, n, «. 
2, quarter-year ; — flunbe, /. iff., 
I quarter-hour. 

f^ogel, m. ». 1 (pZ. B), bird, [fo^vl]. 
I ^ota'l, tn. 8. 2, vowel. 
! Oolf, n. 8. 3, folk, people ; — Sglaube, 
I m. mx., popular beliel 

00 n, a{(;., full. 

ooOe'ttten, v. to., complete, finish, 
[-end]. 

9on,prep. (dot.), from, ot 

00 r, prep. {dot. and ace.), before, 
[fore]. 

oorbc'rge^eti, v. «., precede 

ooriji, adj. , last, former. 

oo'ifommen, v. «., occur. 

oo'riefen, v. 8., read idoud. 

oormittagd, adv., in the forenoon. 

©orfilbe,/. w., prefix. 

^oriHUun^f. w., performance. 



wad), ac^., a-'vrake. i 9Bmtb,/. «. 2 {pi. ft), wall 

IBabl,/. 10., choi(%, election. SBanbcrung,/. to., -wandering, trav- 

loabr, adj., true. el. 

wabrenb, sub. conj., while; prep. SBanMung,/. to., change. 

(geft.)^ during. loann, cuiv. inter., vrl&en. 

wobrfdjieinlic^, adj., probable. toarm, adj., -vrann. 

Solb, rn. 8. 8, forest, [^irold]. . nMrtoi, v. w., vnit. 



SM 



TOOABdLA&T. 
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WMf'w^ <niv. inier.^ wby. 
«Ni#, proM. <«i<«r., irlutt* 
m^ber, ctn^,^ neitlier ; wcber • • • w^, 
neitlier . . . nor. 

m^fOHtWrep. (p^n-Jt on aeooont'ol 
vpcj|lAncii# V. A., omii. 
flMb, n. s. 3, woman, irUte. 
MPcifclk^ dK|^., feminine, [^irUb-lj}. 
wcilt «iifr. AMif., becaoM, [irldle]. 
9B(f IfUH^tcn, w. pf., GhiirtniM. 
lBci»Mi<l >f y f »qi f» ft. «. 2, Christ- 

mas present. 
VMHt^f. «., manner, mode, 'vrfae. 
WfHi, adj,, wlUte. 
W^9 ^"t wide, broad, 
fllfelf,/. w., irorlil. 
iacM9#<i4/.,ltfetie; cia— , afitHa 
«Miri§|taii, adv.y at leant 
«pcm» tuft. 0on/., if, irMem. 
amr, pron. inter., ihtUo. 
facita, V. «., beoome, Iwowth}, 
Wtt§i9if V. a., throw, east, [wAvp]* 
Wstttf n, ^mdo^ ff 9v1k* 
»c#^«itb« <Kiir. infer., why. 
IBetttr, n. «. 1, ir«Ktlter. 
»i<^tl§, o^iL, important^ ireii^Mtj; 
mU, ad»,, how, as, [^irliy]. 
mUbet, adv., sg"^ [iritii]. 
«rf<>cr«t'fa(^mm» v. «., resmn& ' 
mit'Hr^tbeH, v. «., render. 
miehtrifolen, v. w.^ repeat. 
wWbtrft^en, ». <., see again ; anf ®tes 

berfe^n, good-bye. 



wiUfo'aiMai, a4f; 'vretooi 
aSinb, m. «. 2, wlaA. 
SBtettr, m* a. 1, urtmter. 

amflkl^ '^'A '^'^^ 

fBirt^ m. «. 2, landlord, maa-of-tiio- 

honae. 
Sirtte,/. w., landlady, 
arffldi, V. w. (S 390), know, [to wit], 
ara, tfultr., ^irlMre* 
9BiN9C#y. v., ivooIe* 
wodientlid^, a<ltr., weekly, 
arafir, ado.^ for wliaL 
wolpl, oAp., ptobaUy, I preamne^ 

irell. 
ara^r, adv., whence. 
mo^nuu, V. w., dweO, fire, [of. to 

iroB, with ita pple. iromt]. 
SBoipnort^ m. ». :S, abode, dwelling' 

place. 
So^mnig,/. «., dwelling; reatdenee, 
Sone,/. «., dond, [welk-in.] 
moVm, 9. w. (S 189), will. 
Sort, fk «. 2-3, ir«v<d; — felflC, w., 

JI word-Older ; — wf^iateagr ^^^ ^« 

IBhiaaa 
SBoricf^ik^ n. a. S, dictionaity. 
monam, adv., aboni what, wlqr. 
arain, adv., to what end, what for. . 
mmibtru, v. «., canae to wonder ; wiK^ 

wmhetVB, I wondor. 
flBnnfdir m. s. 2, (p{, ik), 
nmnfdKttr v. to., ivlab. 
9Bnr}(l»/- t'^-, root, [^rort]* 
' nrariclliaft, o^., rsuiicaL 



la^len, v. w.^ ooont, [tell]. 

itbn, num., tea. 

Stiiien, n. 8, 1, sign, token. 

Scidinung,/. to., drawing. 

iti^tn, V. 10., show, [teacli]. 

Seik,/. w., line. 

3(it»/. to., time, [tide]* 

Seitutig,/. /o., newspaper, [tiding]. 

3eim>ort, n. s. 3, verb. 

\triaHen, v. s. (tn), be divided (into). 

nUfHn, V. X. , draw. [tow]. 

iicmlic^, adv., pretty, tolerably. 

dimmer, n. s.1, room, [tiiitl»er]. 

3if(^lautr m. & 2, sibilant. 

\n, prep., to, at, for; ado., too. 

infrie'ten, o^;., content 



%n%, m. 9.2 {pi. fi), train, [tws]. 
Itma'c^fl, o^ft;., next. 
luhi'cf, adv.^ back, [-ridge]. 
iiufa'mmcn, adv., together. 
3uf<^ucrr m. & 1, spectator. 
Sufdmtr m. s. 2 {pi. fiffe), addition, 

increase. 
ju'tmgcn (ftil^), V. a., happen. 
;iu'tra*gljd), od/-^ beneficiaL 
itear, ^fdv., to be sore, foraootb, (|b 

fwei, num., two. 
Sweifompf, m. & 2 (p2. a), dod. 
iWtfdKn, prep. (dot. and occ), bo- 
tureen. 
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a, an, etn. 

able, to be — to, fdnncii (§§ 18d-191). 

about, iidv.j etwa, ungefd^r ; prep,^ 

ubfr, um {(Kc.)^ »on {dat.)\ news — 

the elections, 9{a(^rid^ten xAn bie 

9Ba^(en ; to care — ^ ft(^ fummern nm ; 

to talk — , fpred^n von ; there is 

nothing difficult — it, ed t^ nid^U 

€(^wierige^ barin. 
above, ofxn. 
accent, ^ktonun^r f. ^o. 
according to, na(^ {dat.). 
account, on — of, xot^tu {gen,)\ on 

my — , metnetwegen. 
acquaintance, to make the — of, 

fennen (ernen {ace). 
across, adv.^ quer. 
action, i^anblung, /. w. 
adjective, Slbieltio, n. «. 2; Gigens 

f^aft§n>ort, n. s. 3; adj.^ abjectiotf^. 
adverb, iCboerb, n. 8. {pL st, sia, sien). 
after, prep.^ nw^ (<^-); — aU* am 

Gnbe. 
again, wteber. 
against, %t%txi {cux.), 
ago, adv,^ voi {dat.)\ an hoar — ^ i»oi 

einer @tunbe. 
air, 2uft,/. «. 2(i>2. u). 
all, ad, ganj ; — the modal anxili- 

aries, aHe mobolen ^UfSoerba. 
aUow, to be — ed to, burfen (§§ 189- 

191. 
along, mit ; come — , fommen 6ie mit ; 

— with, tttgUid^ mit. 



already, f^oiu 

also, aud^. 

al'iray-s, immer. 

Anterican, tCmeriloner, m. <. 1. 

among, unter (dai. ). 

and, unb. 

anintal, 2;icr, ii. 8. 2. 

another (additional), nik^ ein ; (dif- 
ferent), eiit anberer. 

ans-wer. beantroorten, w. 

any, irgenb (§152) ; have you — 
money? b^^ft bu etioad <9elb? — one, 
ietnant, irgenb jemanb ; not — thing, 
nid^td. 

appear, erfc^etnen, «. 

article, 9lrtife(, ni. 8. 1. 

as, wif , aid ; not so good — , nid^t fo 
9ut vie ; as yon say, toie bu fagfl ; — 
if, aid ob ; — if any one did not, att 
ob ni(^t ieber, or toer nid^t. 

asbamed, to be — , ftd^ fil^amen, rejl w. 

ask, fragen, w. 

at, an ( dat. and acc.)^ nm (ocr.), sn 
(do^.) ; — the window, an bera ^n» 
^er ; — ten o'clock, urn je^n U^r ; — 
home ; su $aufe ; — yonr house, bel 
3^nen jn ^anfe ; — any rate, Kbnis 
fatt« ; — No. 2. Shimero jwf i ; — 
once, fofort ; — tne most, ^d<^fl(nd. 

author, Qerfaffei, in. 8. 1. 

auxiliary, i^ilfdoerb, n. & {pi. sett 
or sa). 

awake, adj.^ xoa^» 
I aM^ay, fort. 



back, <tdv.^ \uxvid. 

bad, fd^Ied^t. 

be, fetn ; to — of a declension, |n einei 
TeClination gfbdren ; to — to do, t^un 
foUen ; to — to be explained, )u cr« 
Hdren fetn ; that is, ha% \^\%i ; the 
form should — , bie ^orm foQte lauten. 

because, well, 8ub. conj. 

before, /jr^TO., »ot {dcU. and ace); 
there are four days — Christmas, 
ed ftnb oier Xage bid CBeibnac^ten. 

beggar, Settler, m. 8. 1. 

begin, a^nfangen, 8. 

being, human — , SRenfc^, m. w. 

believe, glaubeur to. 

belong, ge^dren, w. 

beloiv, prep.^ unter {d€U. and ace.) ; 
the picture — , bad IBtIb barunter. 

best, befl ; this word is — translated, 



I biefed SSort »irb am beflen . . . ftber* 

better, beffer. 

between, jwifdben (dot. and ««?.)• 

birthday, Oeburtdtag, m. %. 2. 

book, 99u(^, n. 8. 3. 

bore, qudleur tr. 

both, betbe ; both . . . and, fowoH 

... aid (aud^). 
box, Aaflen, m. «. 1. 
building, Ciebiube, fi^ «. 1. 
business, Qlcf(b4ft, *i. f. 2; oo — of 

state*, in 6tastddef(^Aftfn. 
but, aber. 
buy, faufeii, m. 
by, bcl (<fa<.), with the passive, von 

(dnt.) ; — the window, ant ^enfler ; 

trMSslated — , flbfrff|t burdb ; _ what 

tokens, an »e(d^en i)et(^rn, ur woran. 



can, tonben {%% 189-191). 
cafe, to — about, ft(^ fiimmeni, rejl. 
10.. am i<u€.). 

I, to be — , fid^ ^fiten, refl. tr. 



rase, %9U, m. «. 2 ( pt. d). 

cortain, oew(| ; to know for — , gii 

xd\^ (or ft<b«r) wtffen. 
chair, etu^l, m. §. 2 {pi. ft). 



m 
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elutxmctorUtte (of), '^atottexifttf^ 

(fftt). 
elie*p, BUng. 
eMtef; ^ni^U ; ^- BtreflS, ^nyttmif iti.. 

«. 2 (i?t d). 
Clurlstmas, ffiei^nw^teii, p2. 
city, etabt, /. «. 2 (»/. &). 
el»tiii» they -^ to Dave Men • • ., 

nan wiQ . • . flefe^n ^ahtm» 
tiUuuh Stiafie, f. w, 
elAose, 6aJMtt(b^ n. s. 3. 
eloelL, U^r, / to./ city — >, 6tabts^. 
colTee, ftaffee, m. «. (fiopJL). 
colA, to take — , fi^ eif^n, refl. w, 
combination, SerHnbnng,/. «. 
come, fotnmeii, «. 
comTortAble, te<|neiiu 
company, OefeSf^aft,/. w. 
comparati-re, Sttmp(aQli», m. «. 2, 

et|le eteigernng,/. w. 
compare, lemylarleiett, fUigeni, w. 
comparison, ftoiiqK»attoii« Gieigecs 

sag,/. 10. 



con&position, ftomyofttifttf^I «. ,t .«i 
coaaponnd, ftom^fitani, n. {pLm^Xtf 
concern, ^treffen, «./ aomtmal^t^ 

— ed, lead mU^ Mt^ - > 

concerned, in Cei^c ; not --^ i|aft 

Gorge. --«,*. -?. 

concert, ften^, n. «. 2. 
conlbnn, m t'npaffeii, r^ «.<<l(iiCf)ft 
conjugation, ftoii|agatimi, /. «. 
coHjnnction, ftonfnstttov^/ w, - .« 
connecting TO^irel, StabCMldf IML 

1.2. 
connUt, na'l^<|(agcii, <., ii {(tUA)* ? ^> 
contain, ent^atttn, «. ti 

contract, Oegcsfal, m. «^ H ( J^ i|b 
correct, o^/., ti^ttg. 
correspond, entfpiel^efl, t. 
cost, topca, «. 
cottage, i^&tiM^ii, n. «. 1. 
connt, Tc^nen, «. 
conntrjr, Sanb, it. «., 2-8L 
comrsc, of ^-, natteIU|. 

' ■ . *^ »r 
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dance, tallies^ w. 

dangerous, gefft^tO^. 

dark, bnnfeL 

dangbtcr, Softer,/. «. 1 (pZ. &)• 

day, 2og, ^m. «. 2. 

dear, tenet. 

declension, <Z)enination, /. w. 

democrat, ^tmottat, m. w. 

demonstrative, fDemonftrdtio, n. 8. 

{pi. «a or se). 
denote, be^eic^nen, w. 
depend, a'b^angen, 8., t>on {dat.') ; a'n^ 

fommen, «., auf [ace.). 
dependent, ab^angig. 
dictionary, SS&rteibud^, n. «. 8. 



diflbr, a'bweU^n, t. 

dilTercnce, lUiieffi^, fTl. 4L SL 

dilTerent, verf^iebett. 

didicnlt, fd^wietig. 

diMcnlty, ei^wictigfcit,/ 10. 

directly, g(ei^. ■ 

director, ^ireftor, m. ?nz. 

do, madden ; to — an exercise, eine 
9lufgabe mac^en ; that will — , bad gcs 
nugt ; that won^t — , bad ge^t ntd|t 

doctor, ^ of tor, m. mz. 

doubt, 3n>eif((/ m. «. 1 ; no — , »o^L 

doivn, unten. 

dranring, 3<i(^nnng,/. to. 

dull, (angwetlig. 



eacb, ieb- (§ 153). 

early, frub* 

eitber, with negatives, aud^ ; nor I 

— , idb audb nidbt. 
election, SBabI, /. w, 
empbatic, betont. 
end, 6nbe, ii. mx. ; to — in, cnben, 

enbtgen, w.^ au'dgeben, «., auf. 
ending, Gnbung,/. w. 
Englisb, englifd^. 
enjoy, to — one*B self, ftd^ amfifieien, 

refl.. w. 
enougb, genug. 
entire, gan). 

errand-boy, Saufburfcb, m. w, 
etyn&ological, et^mologifd^. 



even, fogai; — if, tocnn aii(^, tub, 

conj. 
evening, 9benb, m. «. 2 ; — papeE, 

Wbenbjeltung,/. w. 
ever, jemald. 
everlastinc, ewig. 
every, jeb- (§ 153) ; —other day, aOe 

)»(i Stage. 
example, iBeifpiel, n. «. 2. 
except, prep., an^er {dot.) ; — on, 

au^er an. 
exception, 9udna^me, /. to. 
exercise, 9lufgabe,/. io. 
explain, erflaren, w. 
express, v., au'dbrficfen, to. 
expression, 9ndbTU(f, m. t. 2 (pi, fi). 
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feet, %f^at\adfi, f. w, 

family, ^amiUc, /. «9. ; — festival, 

g^amilienfefl, n. «. 21 
fkr, toeit ; so — as, fowett. 
fkre, ftofl,/. vo. {no pi.), 
fksliion, 9Robe, /. to. ; it is the — , e9 

tfl in ber SKobe. 
fkst, cttf/.. f(^neQ. 
fatber, Sater, m. «. 1 (pZ. 6). 
feel, to — concerned, tn Sorge fein ; 

the fresh air — s good, bte frif^e Suft 

t^ut einem wo^L 
felloi/r, fterl, vi. 8. 2. 
femtnine, ^emininnm, n, {pi. sa) ; 

a<(/., wetbli^. 
fe'ir, wenige ; a — , cinige. 
field, $<Ib, n. s. a 
find, finben, <./ to — one*s self, fiil^ Us 

finben. 



fine, f^&n. 

first, erfl ; in the — place, erflenS. 

footpad, ^tra^enraubei, m. s. 1. 

tor, prep.^ fur (ace); — example, 
instance, junt SBeifpiel; — the pres- 
ent, etnfhDCilen ; to know — certain, 
gewt^ (ft<!^er) wifjen : — conj.^ benn. 

foree. Shaft,/, s. 2 (pi. &). 

forget, vergfffen, 8. 

form, gorm, /. w. ; (ilben, %c. ; -— of 
expression, 9Iui8bTU(fdfoTtn, >»e4f(. 

former, ber erfiere. 

forty, cierjlg. 

fossil, %o\fi\, n. mx. ( pi. si<n}» 

four, oif r. 

flresli, fTtf(^. 

flriend, ^rennb, m. «. 2L 

firom, oon (do^.). 

Aurtber, wetter. 



gardener, (Sdrtner, m, t. 1. 

gender, Qffd^Iec^t, n. «. 8. 

general, aQgemein. 

genitive, (Senetto, m. «. 2. 

€lemian, beutf(^. 

get, werben, 8. ; ^oUn, w. ; where did 

yon — that ? vo^er ^a^en &ie bad f 
girl, 9Kdb^eni ft. «. 1. 
give, geben, «. ; a'nge^en ; — the 

third person, gebcn @ie bic britte l^ers 



fon (an) ; to — headache, ftopfn>e^ 

madden. 
glad, fro^ ; to be — , ftd^ frenen, reH. 

w. ; I am — to hear that, id^ ^ore 

bad gem. 
go, ge^en, 8. 

good, gut ; — evening, guten Vbcnb. 
govern, regteren, w. 
grammar, (Srammati^ /. vj. 
guess, raten, 8. 



babit, Oewo^n^eit, /. to. 

bait; ^alb ; ^alfte,/. v>. ; the first — , 

bie erfle $&Ifte; — past nine, ^alb 

^ebn ; two and a half, jwei unb etn 

^alb, or britte^olb. 
bardiy, Caum. 
bave, ^aben ; to — to, mftffen (§§ 189- 

191J. 
be, er. 

bead, ftopf, m. «. 2 ( pi. b). 
beadacbe, ftopfn>c^, n. 8. {no pi). 
bear, ^oren, to. 
ber, ticc.^ fit ; dat.^ i^ 
bere, ^ier. 
bigb, ^o(^ (§ 109). 



I bin&, €wc.^ i^n ; daLy i^m. 

bimself, emphatic^ felbfi ; re/K., ftd^. 

bold, gelten, 8. 

bome, culv.^ nadf ^aufe. 
' bope, ^offen, w. • 
I bot, ^ei^. 
' bonr, 8tunbe, /. w. 
I bouse, ^aui, n. «. 3 ; little — , i^ftuS* 
d^en, n. 8. 1. 

bo'vr, wie ; — aboat, »ie oer^att ed fi(^ 
I mit. 

boivever, inbeffen. 

buman being, 9Renf(^, m, w. 

bundred, ^untert. 

bnrry, fi(^ beeilen, rejl. w. 



idea, 99cgTiff, m. 8. 2. 

idion&, 3btom, n. 8.; 6pra(^e^tt(l^, 

m. 8. {pi. du). 
if, wenn, 8Hb. eonj.; —whether, ob, 

snb. conj. 
imitate, na'd^a^mcn, v>. 
in&portant, wi(^tig. 
in, in {d€U, atui aec.) ; — the coun- 



try, auf bem Sanbe ; — the evening, 
am 9Ibenb ; — order to, nm ju, w. 
»"/• / a genitive — a, etn Oenetio ouf 
d ; — there, brinnen ; — view of, 
bei, na(^ (dat."); — other words, mil 
anbcrn SBorten. 

indeed, in ber Zf^ai, aQerbingd ; yes — , 
jawo^I. 

indefinite, unbepimnU. 



9m 
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inflect, fltttUun, w. 
iMflcetton, ^fcsioK, /. «. 
t Aitial,. «sI«iitCB^. 
i««ciMir»ble, nntteimfeac. 
Instknce, Setf^l, n, s. 2. 
iMfltead at, tnflatt (^tfit.). 
iitter«stiii|^, iniexeffooL 



i»tinMMiti^«« tattasflito* 
tm^eiftUom, <ivfiaknii0,/ «. 

it, c« ; ttuithdm by fomM of ar^or fie 
wbea. lefening to nuura. or lettL 
noon. 



loy, tteifef /. 101 



IJvst, duiv., m? ; — ask, frogeB 6ie«m ; 
— now, cBe» jf|l. 



keep, to — awake, iwU^ Wt^ihtn, 9, 
iKiiiid, Vrt, /. w. / what — of, »a< ftr 

(§ 145). 
IcBow, — to be acquainted with, Uus 



nen, w. (f 3S0) : * to have leinie^ 
niffen, w. (f 190). 
IcBoira, (cImuU ; H is — ^ nas ipci|» 



laelE, JDtoasel, m. «. 1 (p2L ft). 
lady, <Daine» /. «. / young — ^ %9km» 
leia, n. «. 1. 

UMt, le|t, 9oti9 ; the — days, bic lc|? 

ten %a%t ; — year, Dorigcd 3al^. 
late, fpat. 
I^atin, lateinifc^. 
latter, ber (e^ere. 
leaf, 9(att, n. «. 3. 
learn, ternen, to. 
lesaon, Seftion, ^I w. 
let, translate by subj. ; — ns go, ge^n 

wir. 
lie, liegettr «. 
life, Seben, n. 8. 1. 
li^lit, St(^t, n. 8. 3; adj., (d^t. 
lUce, adv., toie. 



•lilce, 9eni |aBe« ; I ahoold — 
panv, i^ 9«lte eetnc •cfeSfdM^; to^ 
to do, 9eni t^an ; to — best, oa licW 
flett^atca. 

lime, Qtttt, f.w, 

little (size), fleta; (quantity), lacaig ; 
a — y ein menig. 

live, Uhttt, to. ; =« dwell, loo^nen, w. 

Liondon, Sonbon ; — weather, £ons 
boner itBetter. 

long, (ang; a* adv. (ang(e). 

loolc, to — at, betra^^tea, 
ap, na'c^fd^Iagf n, s. 

love, lieben, w. 

lovely, ft^on. 

low, niebrig. 

luek, &\udt n, 8. (Tiopl.). 



». / to — 



majority, Wlif^xf^tit, f. to. 

make, ma^en, w. ; to — the ac- 

qnaintance of, fennen lernen, w. ; to 

— out, ^eTau'^befcmmen, «. 
man («=- human being), SKenfc^, m. 

many, ote(e. 

mark, ^axt, f. w. 

niatter, &aift, f. to. ; what is the — 

with her? vaa% ifl t^r ? voai fe^U '\%t ? 
may, mogen, burfen (§§ 189-191). 
me, acc.t ra\&f ; da<., mir. 
mean, tneinen, w.; bebfuten, w.; I — ^ 

l(^ metne ; the word — s, bad SBort be^ 

beutet. 
meaning^, S3ebfiitang,yi to. 



meet, treffeii/ «./ I have never met the 
genitive of t%, i(^ ^abe ben Ofnetio 
)}on ed nte fennen gelernU 

mineral, SRineral, n. mx. {pL «ien). 

miserable, elenb. 

mistake, ^e^ler, m. s. 1. 

mixed, gemtfc^t. 

niodal, mobal. 

niode, iTOobud, m. {sing, indecl. ; pi, 
iKobi). 

moment, 91ugenb(i(f, m. x. 2 ; I can- 
not this — , idf tann t9 im ^lugenblide 
ni(^t. 

money, ®elb, n. «. 3. 

niore, romp. (§§ 111-114) ; nc^ 
(S 158). 
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most, sftperl. (§§ 111-114) ; a — in- 
teresting city, ctne ^b^ft (os^erft) ins 
tereffante etobt ; at tiie — , ^o^^enS. 

motl&er, SKutter, /. 8. 1 {pL ft). 

motion, SetDCgungf /. to. 

mncli, titl. 



museum, SRufemn, n. mx. {pL Win* 

feen). 
must, muffen (§§189-191). 
mjr, metn. 
myself, emphatic^ fet^ ; r^/f., a«<r. 

mi^f dat. mir. 



need, (rau^en, «;. ' 

neater, iRfutrum, fi. «. (p?., Steatra) ; ' 

never, nieinal& 

nevertl&eless, tro^bem, ni(^t6bepoi»Cs 

nigfr. 
ne'MT, neu. 

newspaper, ^^i^^S' /• ^* 
nice, ^ubf^. 

nigl&t, %a<^t,/. 8. 2 (pZ. &). 
nine, neun. 
no, oil;'., ffin ; adv.^ nein : — worse, i 

ct(^t f(^(e(^teT ; once and — more, \ 



ctnmol unb nic^t ntebcr ; — doubt 

one needs a long time, man (ranil^t 

wo^l eine lange ^tit. 
nonsense, Unftnn/ m, 8. {fiopL). 
nor, not^ ; — I either, ic^ andf nid^t. 
nornutl, nonnoL 
not, ni^t ; — a, fein. 
noil&Ing, nic^td. 
notice, bemtxUn, w. 
novel, iRoman, m, 8, 2. 
now, nun, \t%t ; — here is something, 

^ier Ifl nun ttmai ; — guess, raten 6ie 

einmal, nun etnmol. 



occasional, gelegentli^. 

occur, oo'rtommen, 8. 

of, usually translated by genitive; 
Don idat.)y especially before proper 
names ; the residence — Professor 
Schmidt, bte XBo^nnng eon ^errn f^ns 
feff or @^niibt ; a majority of 200 YOtes, 
eine SKe^r^eit ocn 200 ^timrnen ; a 
quantity — minerals, eine 9Renge 9Rts 
neralif n ; characteristic — ; ^taU 
tfrtfHf(^ fftr ; — course, natftrlid^ 

offend, oer^o^en, 8, 

oil, ; — that's it ! ac^ fo ! 

old, alt. 

omit, ne'glaffen, s. ; witfi ge — ted, 
mtt Sludlaffung bed ge. 

on, auf (dat. and <tcc.) * — the side, 
auf ber &eite ; — your head, anf bem 



ftopfe ; — the first of May, am erflev 
Wai ; — business of state, in &taat9t 
gef^aften ; — account of, wegen 
(gen.) ; — my account, meinetnxgen. 

once, einmat, etnfl ; — more, wieber. 

one, adj., eln; ifidef. pron.^ einer, man. 

oneself, rejl.^ ftc^. 

onl|r, adv.^ nur ; (time), er^ 

or, ober. 

order, %Q\%t, f. to. ; word — ^ SBort? 
folge ; in — to, nm ju, vfith injf, 

ordinary, gewd^nlt^. 

otl&er, anter. 

otl&enirlse, fonfl. 

ongHt, I — , idi foOte (§§ 189-191). 

ovr, unfer. 

outside, brau|en. 

over yonder, bruben, bort brfi^es. 



pair, $aaT/ n. 8. 2L 

palace, S^alaft, m. 8.2{pL A). 

paper, 3fimn9,/. w. 

paradigm, ^arabigma, n. mx, {pi. 

smen). 
park, ^arf, m. 8,2{pl al80 ^^cai%), 
part, Xt\\, m. 8. 2 ; (— share), n, s. 2l 
participle, ^artt^tp, n. «. {pi. sc, 

:ia, sitn). 
passage, QteUt,/. to. 
past, half — nine, ^alb |e^n. 
prn-drawing, $f bajeti^nnnfl, f. w. 
people, Sfute, pi. 8. ; — live, bi* 

Seute leben. 
perfect, $erfeft(um)/ n. 8. (pL sa) ; — 

participle, ^artijipinm ^erfetti. 



perliaps, otelIei<^t ; — I ought to, i^ 
foQte wo^I. 

person, ^erfon,/. to. 

personal, pergonal, ^crfonat-. 
' pliotograpli, $^oto||rap^ie, /. to. 

pl&ysician, 9lr^, m. 8. 2 {pL &). 

picture, Sitb, n. 8. 3. 

pity, it is a — , t% ifi f(^be. 

place, Ort, m. 8. 2-3 ; in the first — ^ 
erflend ; to take — , fia'ttfinben, «. 

play, 6)tu(f, n. 8. 2. 

pleasant, angenc^nu 

please, bttte. 

pluperfect, $(u9<|namperfeft(um), n. c 
{pi. se or sa) ; — subjunctive, fton* 
1 lunttio il^Iudqnaraperfeftt. 
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poeket, Xaf^, /. v. 

pcilAt, il^unft, m. ff. 2; itis <m tbe — of 

rtrikiiig, e8 »U[ e^cn fl^Iogea. 
poUties, ll^olittt/. V. 
poor, arm. 

pooition, &itUnn^, f, w. 
possible, mdglti^. 
pimise, (e^a, 10. 
prajr, nvr ; — oome tXang, fomnen 

6ie nmr mit ; how old are yon, — ? 

V)ie att linb Bit bcna ? 
precede, wxfft't^tfftu, 9. 
prefix, ^rafi;, n. «. 2L 
prepare, )»Taparieteit, 10. 
prepoaitioit, ^ropofttiim, f, w. 
preaemt, Oef^caf, n. «. 2 ; (tense), 

BfftfeaS n. <. («gr. indd,^ pt stta); 

soar tiie — , eia^tten. 



preswDie, I — ^ ivof t 

preterite, ipfOtetUnm, n. s. (pZ. «a) ; 

— presents, tpritetitos^fealio* n. 

pi. 
prett jr, a<^., ^fi^f^ ; adv., tlemtt^. 
price, ^rei^r m. «. 2. 
priacip»l p»rts, Ontnbfocntea,/.p2. 
probable, va^rfj^intt^ ; that is prob- 
ably an invention, bad mag ivo$( cioc 

Grfinbnnfl . . . fein. 
professor, fhrofeffof « m. mzL 
pronovB, ^ronomeny n. s. / (pZ. 

>inina). 
proBVBCiatioM, %,vA\^tvSit, f. w. 
p«t, to — into German, iai ^eatf^ 

ftbcrfefKn; to — npwitti,ii^ (eteoQ 

gef aSea loffcn. 



t^mmMtlty^ SRcnge, /. v. 
^gmurter, SierteC n. ff. 1 ; a — to 10, 
bcci Siertel (anf ) 10. 



qvestio A, %tait, / 10. ; it b a 

e8 ^aabett ^ an (occ). 
qviet, ra^ig. 
qvite, gaaf. 



ct. 



im, tegeea, w. 

te, at any — ^ iebcnfalU. 
read, U\tn, 8. ; (aloud), vo'rlefeOf 8, 
reader, Sefebuc^, n. n. 3. 
reading, SeftiiTe, ^I to. 
ready, berf it. 
real, toittlidf. 

reason, ®runb, m. s. 2 (p?. fi). 
recognize, erfennen, w. (§ 330). 
refer to, fidf bejie^en auf, refi. 8. 
regard (to), iRurfftc^t, /. to." (auf). 
relation, what is the — of, n>ie vers 

relative, SKelatio, n. 8. {pi. st or sa). 



remaiming, ftbrig. 

rententber, ftc^ erinacm, rejt, w, (gen, 

or an w. ace. ). 
represent, ba'rfleden, to. 
residence, iSJobnung, /. to. 
respect, ipinfi^t,/. to. 
rigbt, rit^tig ; — good, rec^l gut ; — • 

before, gerabe Bor. 
rogue, @(^elm/ rn. 8. 2. 
room, 3iin>ner, n. 8. 3. 
root, ©urjcl, /. w. ; — syllable, fButs 

aelfilbe,/. w. 
royal, fontgttf^. 
rule, SZegel, /. to. 



salamander, ©alamanber, m. «. 1. 

same, the — , berfelbe (§ 134). 

say, fagen, w. 

saying, @pru(^, m. x. 2 (pZ. fi). 

season, 3obted)eit, /! to. 

seat, ^(a^, m. «. 2 (pi. d) ; to take a 

— , ^la^ nebmfn. 
second, bet jrof ite ; — ly, iweitend. 
section, 'Rb\dfmtt, m. 8, 2. 
see, \tf^en, 8. 
seem, f(^etnen, 8. 
sense, @inn, m. s. 2. 
sentence, @a^, m. «. 2 (p2. ft). 
separable, trennbar. 
separate, trennen, to. 
sev-eral, mr^rere (§ 158). 



sball, /tr^t«r<;, tverben (§168, 2) ; mo^ 
dal, foOen (§§ 180-191). 

she, fie. 

sbort, furj. 

sbo-vr, jeigen, to. 

sibilant, 3tf(^tout, m. s. 2. 

sick, franf. 

side, &ette>/. to. 

sigbt, SebenStourbigfett, /. 10. 

since, prep., feit (da^.). 

singular, Singular, m. s. 2. 

sir, mein iperr. 

sister, &4in>efier, /. to. 

sit, fi^en, «. / to — down, fi<!^ f^lcn, 
I rejl. w. 
> six, fe^g. 
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skate, @(^Uttf(^u^, m. 8. 2. 

so, fo ; (— accordingly, then), alio ; 

— far as I am concerned, toad ini(^ 
betrifft ; — far as 1 remember, fos 
toett i(^ int(^ ertnnere ; — I have (in 
answers), tad baht i^ au6f ; — very 
strange, fo fcltfam. 

some, irgenb ein, einig- (§§ 150, 152) ; 

— more, no^l etnige. 
sometking, ttroai. 
sometimes, btdtoeilen, juweilen. 
soinewkat, ttmai. 

son, @c^n, in. 8. 2 ( pi. o). 
soon, bait. 

sorrjr, I am — . ed t^ut ntir leib. 
sort, what — of, roa^ fur (§ 145). 
speak, fpiec^en, s. 
special, fpecieU. 
spook, ®efpenfl, fi. s. 3. 
stand, fle^en, s. 
state, (Staat, ni. mx. 
station, iBa^n^of, m. 8. 2 (pi. 5). 
stem, @tamm, m. 8. 2 ( pi. 6) ; — 
-Towel, 6tammDofa(, m. s. 2. 



step, treten, 8. 

still, adv. (time, d^^ec), nod^ ; (ad- 
versative) bo^. 

strange, fonberbar, feltfam. 

stress, 2on, m. h. 2 (pi. 5). 

strike, fc^Iagen, h. 

strong, flaif. 

student, @tubfnt, m. w. 

svbject, 2>ub\eU, n. 8. 2. 

subjunctive, ffoniunftto, m. 8. 2. 

subordinate, fuboTDinieren, w, 

suck, fcl(b> 

suffice, genu^fn, n. 

superlative, @uper(atto, m. c 2; 
jroeite Steicjcruna, /. lo. 

suppose, mctnf n, ip. ; — it were, flf « 
fe^l {ppl*'.), bag e« . . . wdre. 

sure, fi^er ; to be — . fretli^, atter- 
biiia^ ; — ly, gcrolfe ; they — ly know, 
man toeig bccb toobL 

sjriiable, 8tlbe,^. to. 

synopsis (of), Uberfid^t,/. to. (ttber). 



take, ne^men, s. / to — cold, ftc^ frfats 

ten, rejL w. ; to — place. Ilattfinben, 

8. ; to — a seat, t^Ia^ ne^men ; to 

— umlaut, Umlaut a'nnebmen. 
talk, Tfbcn, ic ; there is much — 

about, cS wirD »icl gcwbft uber. 
taste, @ef(btna(f, m. 8. 2. 
teacher, Sexier, m. «. 1. 
tell, fa^en, w. 
ten, jebn. 
tense, S^empud, n. n. (xing. indcl.^ pi. 

tempera), 3«ltf«>r'n' /• w- 
tliau, aid. 

tkank, tanfen, w. ; (T) — you, banfe. 
tkat, dein. pmn., baS ; ffner (§ \29) ; 

rel. pron.^ ber, bie, bad; wel4>cr, 

wel(^f, wel(^fd(^§ i;^> ff.) ; sub. couj.^ 

ba^. 
the, def. art., ber (^ TZ). 
them, dat., ibnen, ace, ftf ; there are 

six of — , f« giebt bere n ff(^«. 
then, benn ; {temporal) bann. 
there, bert, ba ; — is, — are, e« giebt, 

aho e« ifl, eg fmb (§ 340) ; in — , brins 

nen ; 
their, fie ; indef., man. 
thing, '^ing, n.8.2\ any such — as, 

fo etwad roie. 
think, benfen, w. (§ 330) ; to — of, 

an {ace.) . . . benfen. 
third, ber britte. 

this, bied ; — evening, ^eute abenb. 
thoronghljr, grfinbUd^. 



though, 8uh. conj.j obgleid^i obwo^I; 
adK. , iodf ; wasn*t it warm — , war e* 
bo(b warm. 

three, bret. 

through, burc^ ; — with, fertig mit. 

ticket, ^tUett, ;/. 8. 2 {pi. stte). 

tin&e, (duration), 3*t^./*« ^' >' (occa- 
sion), WHal, H. 8. 2 ; this — , btedmat ; 
what — , mie olel U^r ; once upon a 
— , einmal. 

to, usually dative ; ju ; — the con- 
cert, ind ftonjert ; — London, — the 
station, na6f Qonbon, na^ bem IBabns 
bofe ; to step — the window, ang 
Jenfler treten. 

to-dajr, ^eute ; — ^s lesson, bie ^utige 
eeftion. 

token, 3<^i^fn» ^ *• !• 

to-n&orroMT, morgen. 

to-night, beute abenb. 

too, )u ; aud^. 

transition, Ubcrgang, ,. s. 2 {pL 

a). 
translate, tiberfe'^en^ '<*. 
transpose, verfe^en, to. 
treat, bebanbein, lo. 
trouble, QO^u^e,/. w. 
true, wabr. 
t^relve, jwolf. 
twentjr, jwanjig ; twentieth, ber jwans 

.^ictfte ; the — first, — , ber etnunbs 

jwanjigfle. 
two, 5roei. 
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ilmvtf Unttant, m, 8,2, 
unttx (dot. and ace,), 
understond, i»eTflel^iif «. 
upoM, anf (dot, and aee,) ; onoe — s 
time, eiamal ; — the whole, in flontcn. 



vsK^e, Oefera«#, m. jl 2 (pi. fo). 

(8 830). 

1, ^tmil^vXU^, 



T«rb, SetBnm, it. c ( t>2L sa). 

3h (■ 



ft^; — mnoh (degree), fe^; 
— well (^all right), ^on got ; he is 
dding — well, ti ge^ l^ni fe^ ftoi* 



▼iewr, in — of all that, sa^ oOe fce». 
▼ote, &timmt,f, w, 

▼oyage, 6eeftife,yi w. 



^rant ( ^ ask, desire}, Mtlangcn, 
wfiaf^s, 10. / (^ need), feran^CBf w. 
inranit, woTiii. 

w^ajr, Vk^ m,9.2i In the — of, in 

(dot.') ; the — nome, htt ^imtDCg, 

XiiAoeg. 
^ve, »iv. 
wrealK, f^»a#. 
w^eatber, fBcttev, it. 1. 1. 
wreelc, SSo^e,/. w. 
w^ell, gut; he has done that — , boS 

^at CT gill genal^t ; I am doing well, 

il^ Bcfinbe nil^ wo^t ; intetj.^ nnn. 
nrl&at, in<<^. profi., oad ; re?, pron., 

totl^ (§ 144) ; — sort, kind of, wa9 

f« (§ 145). 
iv^ben, inter, f voann ; sitb. eonj., votnn ; 

you answer, the qnestion yourself 

— , @ie (eantworten bie ^rage felbfl, in:: 

bem. 
-wriiere, wo ; — lies the difficulty ? 

VDOxin Uegt bie @^toiertgff it ? 



iv'l&etl&ei-* <2<&. eof^., oft. . 
iv'liicli, re2. pron., bcr, »cUftcy 

(8 136). 
iv^lfto, irUer. pron,^ wt ; r«L, «MU|af: 

he — , »er (8 140). 
nrlioeTer, »er an^. 
ivlftole, gan). 

iv'lftjr, inter,, warum ; iii<«rf., t^» '^ 
will, future^ nerben (8 18& 2) ; mo* 

eloZ, woacn (88 189-191). 
iv^indoiv^, B^en^et, n. t. L 
iv^islft, wiinfi^en, w. 
with, mit (4a^). 
-witlftAl, ba^n. 
ivitlftowt, o^e {aec), 
wonder, I — wheiJier, \^ mB^tc m^ 

en, ob ; how late is it, — , »ie fp6t ifl 

wood, ipol), n. «. 3. 

word, SBort, n. «. 2-3; word-order, 

SGBortfolge, /. w, 
world, SGBelt, /. i/;. 
worse, worst, f4|Ie(^ter, fc^Ie^te^. 
w^rite, fc^retben, 8, 



year, 3a^r, w. 8, 2. 
y-es, ja ; — indeed, \cM0^t, 
yesterday, geflern. 
yet, no(^, bo(^. 
yonder, bort. 

you, btt (§ 303, 4) ; i^r {pi. of bu) ; 
Bit (polite address) ; occ, bidf, eud^i 



6ie; da^., IJir, eu(^, 3bncn ; iiu^f., 

man. 
young, jung ; — lady, gfrauUin, n, «. 

1. 
your, bein, euer, 3b<* 
yourself; emphatic, felbft : reJL 
(§§201, 202). 



INDEX. 



The numbers refer to sectiofis. For strong verbs consult the list in § 331. 



a, pronunciation of, 15 ; written instead 
of aa, App. I, 8, 4. 

a, pronunciation of, 28 ; as umlaut of aa, 
85, 1, a ; S and He, App. I, S, 1. 

ah, prep. 877. 

abet, 879, 1 ; ober abzv, 879, 3. 

ablaut, 828, 2 ; classes, 829 ; in deriva- 
tion. 884, 1, 886. 

abstract uooiiSi use of art. with, 226; 
plu. of, 288, 1, a. 

aeeeat, 61-4 ; in compound verbs, 207, 4 ; 
in compound nouns, 899; in compound 
particles, 408. 

aeeaaative, use of, 268-9 ; with verbs, 
268-5 ; cognate, 264 ; two objects, 265, 
845, 1; adverbial, 266; absolute, 267, 
869,3; with prepocitions, 268, 876,2; 
with adjectives, 269 ; in impersonal 
constructions, 205, 1, 2, 268, 3. 

active voice, 71, 164 ; with passive force 
after laffen, etc., 866, 1, a and 2, b. 

address, nom. in, 248; pronouns of, 121, 
801. 

adjectlTSS, inflection, 101-9, 286-9; com- 
parison, 111-14. 292-6; derivation, 
889-91; composition, 404-6; syntax, 
286-96 ; without inflection, 101. 286, 
109, 2-4 ; stronp:, 102-5 ; weak, 106-7 ; 
strong or weak, 288 ; as substantive, 
108, 290 ; in predicate. 110, 289 ; ir- 
regularities of inflection, 109 ; of com- 
parison, 114, 296 ; with gen. , 252 ; with 
dat., 260 ; with ace, 269 ; with prepo- 
sitions, 291 ; repetition necessary, 282, 
2; orthography of proper adjectives, 
4, 3, and App. I, 8, 13, b. 
adjective clauses, 414. 
adverbial clauses, 415. 
adverbs, 216; classiflcation, 871; primi- 
tive, 872 ; relation to adj., 878 ; from 
nouns. 874 ; comparison, 875 ; ordinal, 
299, 1 ; relative, 816 ; prepositional, 
876, 5, a ; position of, 96, 424 ; com- 
bined with substantive inf., 865, 2, a ; 
with partitive gen., 258, 8 ; for rel. 
pron., 189, 2. 
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«fter», 888, 1. 

saQt, 284, 2. 

at, pronunciation, 27 ; limited use, App. 

1, 8, 3. 
*al, pi. of nouns in, 275, 4, a; neuter 

nouns in, 280, 2. 
aa, 146, 817 ; aUt, 817, 1 ; aOed, 817, 2 ; 

aUiDO, 816. 3. 
adefn, 879, 1. 
allenfalU, 288, 1, a. 
antr; 294, 1 ; aOerliebfi, 294, 1, a. 
Alphabet, German, 2 ; script, 7. 
aU, 881, 1, a ; with predicate nom., 242, 

2, 271; with appositive, 265. 3, 271, 

1-3 ; with following rel., 814, 3 ; for 

ali ob, 859, 8, a ; in comparisons, 881, 

1, a ; omitted after fo, 881, 1, h. 
aU ob, aid loenn, with unreal subj., 859,3. 
aH toit, in comparisons, 881, 1, a. 
am, with snperl., 112, 294, 6; in superl. 

of adv., 875, 2. 
an, 877. 
anber, 147 ; anber§ = else, 258, 2, c ; an« 

bert^aib, 118, 3, 6. 
angfl, 260, 2, b. 
anflatt, 877; with inf., 867. 6. 
fUnt; 888, 2 ; Hntnort, 285. 2. 
antmortrn, construction with, 257, 1, a. 
apostrophe, in gen., 284, 1, b; cf. also 

App. I, 8, 14. . 
appositiou, 270-2, 285 ; immediate, 270 ; 

mediate, 271 ; spurious, 272. 
apposltlonal, gen., 246, 4, a ; predicate, 

110,1,289, 1,868,2,869,2. 
timtut, 285, 1, a. 
«arti9, 890, 1. 
article, 72-8; use, 228-82; see under 

def . and indef . art. 
9ltla«, pi. of 281, 1. a. 
au, pronunciation, 28. 
du, pronunciation, 81 ; ^, not He, App. 

I, 8. 1. 
audi, 880, 1, a, b; in indef. rel. cLiuses, 

140. 2, 8*»1, 1, m. 
auf, 877; auf bag, 881, 1, c. 
auferflebcn, 848, 1. 



ouf«] 
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auH, in saperl. of adv., 112, 2, 876, 2. 
aui, au^er, au^er^alb, 877. 
auierlefrti, 84S, 1. 
asxiliaries, of tenBO, 171-2; lue, 168, 



1-2, 828; omiMion, 824; peripbnstle 
and causal, 826 ; modal, 188-94, 888-8; 
of voice, 196, 844. 
a9f 29, 1. 



b, prononciation, 86; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 7, 2. 
8anb, pi. of, 276, a. 
bange, 260, 2, b. 
9ant, 276, 1, a. 
sbav, 890, 2. 
9au, pi. of, 276, 2, a. 
be«, 208, 1, a, 896, 1. 
btgtunen, 268, 1, 6. 
bei, 877. 

bribe, 148 ; beibeS, 148, 1. 
bcoor, 841, 1,881,1. 



btiahltn, 268, 1, c. 

binnen, 877. 

bt«, prep., 877 ; sub. conj., 881, 1. 

bitten, with doable object, 266, 1, a. 

bicibeit, with inf. , 866, 3. 

9oot, pi. of, 276, 3. 

borrowed words, accent, 64; gender. 

286 ; declension, 281-2. 
brauc^en, inf. for perf. pple., 826, 2, b, 
Srett, pL of, 276, a. 
Suc^^abe, gen. of, 279, 2, a. 



€, pronunciation, 86; in new spelling, 

86, 1, App. I, 8, 12. 
capital letters, use of , 4 ; in pronouns of 

address, 801, 5; in verbal phrases, 842, 

2, 6 and 3, a ; cf . also App. I, 8, 13. 
case, 70; see under nom., gen., etc. 
causal clauses, dependent, 416, 5. 
df, pronunciation, 87. 
c^, as intensive stem sufl^, 896, 1. 
s^eii, 79. 

Cf bor, gender and decl., 276, 3. 
Christian names, pi. of, 284, 3, b. 
tUi, pronunciation of, 37, 5. 
cf, 2, 2; pronunciation of, 86, 2. 
cognates, £ng. and Ger., 1, 2, and App. 

II. 
collertiTe nouns, congruence of verb 

with, 346, 1. 
comma, use of, 6. 
comparatiTe clauses, 416, 7. 



comparisOB of adJectlTet, 111-14, 292>€; 
of adverbs, 216, 2, 876. 

compositioB off Boaiis, 899-408 ; adjec- 
tives, 404-6; verbs, 206-14, S41-S; 

particles, 68, 1, 408. 

roBcesslTe clauses, 416, 4. 

conditloual mode, 168, 3, 862. 

condlttoBal senteBces, 869. 416, 3. 

conjugation, 171-98. 828-81; weak, 
174-8; strong, 179-86, 828; mixed, 
186. 

conjunctions, 218, 878-81; general con- 
nectives, 879 ; adverbial, 880 ; subor- 
dinating, 381, 416. 

connecting Towel, use of, 169, 176, 827 ; 
dropped in strong verbs, 188. 

consecntiTe clauses, 416, 9. 

couMonants, classification, 88; pronun- 
ciation, 34-60; representation in Eng. 
cognates, App. II. 



t, pronunciation, 38 ; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 8, 2. 
ba(r),in compounds, with prep., 122, 2, 

132, 310, 413, 1, c, 367, 6, a ; with verb, 

341,1. 
ta, added to rel., 316, 2; with rel. force, 

316, 3; as sub. conj., 381, 1, b. 
tatnitf 381, 1, c. 
tai, as absolute subject, 131, 1 ; referring 

to persons, 309, 4; for tt)a§ referring to 

sentence, 315, 2. 
ba#, 881, 1, d ; omission of, 360, a. 
datlTe, formation, 77, 2, 81, 2, 84. 2, 89, 

94; meaning, 70, 266; use, 256-62; 

with verbs, sole object, 267 ; secondary 

object, 258: of interest, 269; ethical, 

269, 4; with adjectives, 260; with 



nouns, 261 ; with interjections, 261, 1, 
a ; with prepositions, 876, 3, 4 ; = pos- 
sessive, 227, a, 269, 1, a; with oon = 

banfen, 267, 1, a. [gen., 247. 

ste, 387, 1. 

declension, 66; of articles, 72-8; nouns, 
76-100, 273-86 ; foreign nouns, 281-2; 
proper names, 99-100, 284-6: adjec- 
tives, 101-18, 286-8; of pronoona, 
120-63. 

definite article, 72; use, 228-82; con- 
tractions, 223 ; omission, 224 ; use with 
proper names, 226; generic, 226; ^ 
possessive, 227; distributive, 228; in 
phrases, 229 ; repetition, 232. 

demonstratires, 129-36, 809-11 ; = per- 
sonal pron., 122, 2, a. 
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l^nfoMl, pi. of, 876, a. 

htnn =for, S79, 2 ; = then, S80, 1; = 

than, S81, 1, a; with concessiTe sobj., 

M6. 1, a. 
deaoBlBftttTe Terbt, S94. 
dep«BdeBt elaaset, 418-16. 
depcadeat order ; see word-order, 
tcr^art., 72; dem., 129, 181, 809; rel., 

186. 188, 814. 
derlTStioB, 884-98; general principlee 

of, 884; nomu, 886-8 ; adjectives, 889- 

91 ; verbe, 892-6 ; prononnf and par- 

ticloe, 897-8 ; tee further under oom- 

position. 
b€tt€ni$t, 188, 811. 
bevtv, 809, 2. 
9tto, 809, 6. 
tcrfelbc, 184, 811, 1,897. 
U§, 809, 1, a. 
^•Iialb, tt*mt$tn, 182, 1. 
i^fh», 881,1,/. 



deterMlMtiTee, 129, 188-6, 811. 

dialecU, 8, 221; loss of pret. in, 861, 
l,c. 

tit*, inflection, 129; nse, 180; abaolnte 
subject, 180, 2. 

titmtH, derivation, 408, 2. 

bie«fcit«, 877. 

digraphs, 2, 2. 

dlmidUtives, 118, 3, b. 

diainatlre safllxea, 79, 887, 4, 896, 2. 

^ing, pi. of, 276, a. 

dlphthoags, 2, 2, 26-81. 

hodf, 880, 1, a, c. 

i^orit, pi. of, 279, 1, a. 

^tud, pi. of, 276, 2, a. 

bu, orthography, 4, 2, 801, 6; nse in ad- 
dress, 801, a, 1; declension, 120. 

bunfcn, 268, 1, b, 880, a. 

burcl), as prep., 877; as prefix. 212, 841,3. 

bfirfen, 188, 189. 191, 1, 888. 

Datch, relation to German, 1, 1, App. 11,3. 



t, psonnnciatlon, 16; dropped in inflec 

tion of adjectives in e(, en, er, 287 ; 

dropped in comparison, 118, 3, 292, 2; 

use as connecting vowel, 176, 188, 827, 
9t, as nominal ■affix, 887, 2; in adverbs, 

878, 3; omission of, in imv., 188, 2, 

827, 2 and 2, a. 
c(c, cbcr, 296, 3. 
ei, prononciatlon, 29. 
0tl, 98, 887, 3. 
tin, indef. art., 78; nnm., 116, 297; 

pron., 116, 1, 149, 1, 818. 
cinanber, 804, 2. 
dn<9<, 160, 819. 
ciM, 297, 818, land 1,0. 
cfotmbbcrfclbc, 811, 1, o. 
ditMrlcibcn, 848, 1. 
tUtU 286, 6. 

Cfclti, 268, 1, b. [896, 2. 

•ti, noans in, 79, 887, 4 ; at verbal suffix, 
twtpM, 896, 2, c. 
«m, noons in, 79; as adjective suffix, 

890, 3 ; as verbal suffix, 892, 1 ; in sing. 

of weak feminines, 277, 1. 
ttn*, in gen., 97, 2, 279, 2; in ordinal 

adverbs, 299, 1; in absolute superht- 

ttna, 876,2,0. 



etit*, 208, 1,6,896,2. 

cntgcgcn, 877. 

cntlaffcn, 249, 2, o. 

cntiDcbcr, 879, 3. 

cr, inflection, 120 ; use n address, 801, 2. 

tV; 208, 1, c, 896, 3. 

scr, nouns in, 79, 887, 6 ; adjectives in, 

890, 4 ; as verbal suffix, 896, 3. 
serf I, 887, 3. 
crinnern, 249, 3, a. 
stvUi, 299, 1, 890, 6. 
scrn, weak verbs in, 177 ; at adjeetive 

suffix, 890, 3. 
crfl, 114, 5. 296, 8. 
eri; 888, 3, 891, 1. 
(«, special uses of, 122, 3, 808 ; omission 

with impersonal verbs, 204, 2; as gen., 

26^,l,a, 266, 1,<I,800,2. 
etlidt; 160, 819. 1, a. 
etma*, 161 ; with adj., 106, 2, 268, 2, o; 

as adv., 820, 1. 
(u, pronunciation, 80; for ie in archaic 

verb forms, 828, 8, o. 
exclamatloa, nom. in, 248 ; gen. in, 266 ; 

dat. in, 261. 1, a ; inf. in. 867. 7. 
exclamatorj seateaeet, 410, 1, 42<^ 2. 
tp, 29, 1. 



fg pronmiciation, 89; in Bng. cognates, 

App. n, 7, 3. 
4adh 299, 1, 890, 6. 
CMlltlTe Terbs, 898, 1 ; factitive object, 

868, o, 264, 1 ; predicate, 110, 1, b. 
Mttn, with inf., 866, 4. 
4ilt<8# 'f Mils' S^O, 7. 



fafi, fefl, 878, 3. 

9cU, ficlfen, 279, 2, a. 

femialae aoaas, uninfleoted in sing., 77, 

1; exception, 277, 1; with «i in com. 

poundA, 400, 2, a. 
flaal elaases, 416, 8. 
finbcn, with inf., 866, 3. 



9to$l 
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9l0«, pi. of, 276. 3. 

fragcn, 266, 1, a. 

^aultin, gender, 2S8, 2, a; with name, 

286, 1, b. 
frci,262.1, &. 
mien, with inf., S66, 8 and 2, b. 



f jtr« 877 ; with verbs of regarding, 266, 

3, c. 
tflrfl, 278, 1, b. 
fat are, 168, 868 ; present osed for, 846, 

1 ; not ezpreased by looQen, 888, 3, a. 
f atare perfect, 168, 868. 



g, pronunciation, 40; in Eng. cognates, 
App. U, 9, 2. 

aatu, nninflected, 109, 3. 

9cs, as prefix of nonns, 888, 4; of adjec- 
tives, 891, 2 ; of verbs, 896, 4; as aug- 
ment of pple., 167, 1, 826. 

gcborcn, 844, 2. 

§t9tn, gen, 841, 1, 877. 

gcgcnfibcr, 877. 

9f l^alt, pi. of, 276, a. 

$tf^n, with inf., 866, 4, 869, 5. 

9e1feim(er)rat, inflection, 401, a. 

gemdf, 877. 

gender, 69 ; determination of, 75 ; roles 
for, 288-7 ; by meaning, 288 ; by form, 
284 ; in compounds, 286 ; in borrowed 
words, 286 ; variable, 287. 

gealtiTe, formation of, 80, 84, 1, 89, 94, 
97, 2, 99, 1. 100, 1; use, 246-66 ; with 
nouns, 246 ; with verbs, sole object, 
248; with verbs, secondary object, 249; 



partitive gen., with verbs, 260; wi^ 
adjectives, pronouns and adverbs, 268; 
adverbial (place, time, manner), 261, 
874 ; with adjectives, 262 ; in exclama- 
tions, 266; with prepositions, 876, 5; 
substitutes for, 100, 1, 247. 

GerMaa laagaage, relation to Eng., 1 and 
App. II; historical periods, 220; liter- 
ary language and dialects, 221 ; good 
German, 8, 222. 

Germaate laagaages, App. n, 8; shifting 
of consonants in, App. II, 6. 

Htm, comparison of, 876, 1. 

gemndtfe, 870. 

®(fid^t, pi. of, 276, a. 

Sicbt (ed gicbt), 268, 3, a, 808, 1, a, 840. 

gtauben, 267, 1, a. 

ssieidftn, 127, 2, 182, 2, 806. % 

GrlniB's Law, App. II, 6, 1, a. 

&unfk, |tt 9un^tt, 276, 1, a. 



1^, pronunciation, 41 ; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 9, 3. 
I^abenf conjugation, 171-2 ; use as aux., 

168, 1, 323, 201, 1; impersonal use of, 

268, 3, a, 303, 1, a; with inf., 366, Sand 7. 
gffaft, 390, 8. 

balb, uninfiected, 109,3; ^a[6er, 289,2, h. 
«balb, «halbrn, sbalber, 127, 306, 1, 377. 
«balb, in dimidiatives, 118, 3, b. 
^anb, 240, 1 ; )u ^anben, oor^anben, etc., 

276, 1, o. 
^aupt, pi. of, 276, a. 
briflen, perf. pple. of, 826, 2, 6; with 

dat., 266, 1, b ; with inf., 366, 2 and 2, 

a; with predicate inf., 366, 6; witli 

predicate, perf. pple., 369, 6. 
<beit, 93, 387, 6. 



l^elfen, with ace., 268, 1, b ; perf. pple. 

of, 826. 1, b; with inf., 866, 2 and 2, a. 
ber, 210, 2. 
^rrr, pi. of, 94, 1; as title, 278, 1, 6; 

once used in address, 301, 2 
^erj,97,2, a. 
bier*, 132, a. 
High German, 220 ; High German shift. 

ing of consonants, App. 11, 6. 
bin, 210, 2. 

bintrr, as prep., 377 ; as prefix, 212, 1. 
bodi, 109, 1, 114, 2. 

^obrprirflrr, ^ohtliet, inflection,401, a. 
borrn, use of inf. for perf. pple., 188, 3, 

a, 326, 2, b; with inf., 366, 2 and 2, b. 
hunbrrt, 116, 1, 297, 4. 
hyphen, use of. 6, 400, 4. 



i, pronunciation, 17; never doubled, 14, 

1, a. 
id}, inflection, 120 ; omission, 302, 3. 
sidft, 387,7,390,9. 
it, pronunciation, 17,2. 
tit, nouns in, 93, 2. 
«irrrn, verbs in, 174, 1, a, 826, 2, o, 

395, 4. 
sig, as suffix of adjectives, 390, 10; of 

verbs, 895, 5. 



ibr, in address, 801. 1 ; (Hnlssion of, 802, 

2, 363, 1. 
3bro, 308, 1. 
jmmrr, in indef. rel. clauses, 140, 2, 881, 

1, 771. 

ImperatiTe, 71; tenses of, 168, 4; omis- 
sion of e in, 827, 2 ; use of, 868; substi- 
tutes for, 363, 3; passive imv. with fetn, 
344, 1. 

impersonal Terbs, 204-6, 889-40; with 
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MOondAry object in gen., 249> 4 ; with 
dat., 269, 2, a. b; with aoc., 86S, 3; 
QM of ed witli, SOS, 1. 

in, S77, S41, 1. 

»in, S3, 94, 2, S87, 8 ; names of women in, 
S8S, 1, c. 

iadellBlte krtlele, 7S; nse, 8S0; omis- 
aion, 2S1. 

inbcm, S81, 1, «. 

UdeflBlte proBOVBS, 146-6S, S17-29. 

ladlcmtife, 71; nse, S64; for imT., 86S, 
3, c. 

ladlrect diseovne, S60-1; indirect ques- 
tion, 142, 1, SSO. 4. 

lado-EaropeaB Uagaaffes, App. II, 2. 

lallBltiTe, 71, 166; declension, 274; use, 



864-7 ; nature of, S64; snbstantiye, S66; 

without }u, 866; with }u, 867; for imv., 

866, 6; after prep., 917, 3; omission 

with modal aoz., 198; position of, 426. 
innrrbalb, 877. 
iaseparable prefixes, 208, 896. 
tBterjecttOBS, 219, 882-8; nature of, 882; 

list, 888. 
iaterrogatlTe proaouus, 148-6, 812-18. 
intransitiTS rerbs, 164, 1; aux. with, 

823; passive of, 198, 346, 2. 
InrerKton, see word-order, 
irarnb, 152. [292, 2. 

tiidi, 890, 11; superl. of adjectives in. 
Iterative Bumerals, 299, 1; pret. 860, 1; 

verbs, 396, 2, 3. 



jj, pronunciation, 42; in cognates, App. 

II, 10. 
|a, 880, l,d. 
it, 881, 1,/. 
icbCNfcO*, 288, 1, a. 



ith; jrbrrmann, jcglid^, 168. 
jemanb, 164, 821, 2. 
\tn-, 129-80. 
ienieiH, 877. 
junafi, 876, 3. 



f, pronunciation, 48; in cognates, App. 

11, ». t 
ttin, 166; Mntiwtqi, 288, 1, a. 
•fcit, SS, 887, 6. 
•lima, pL of, 281, 1, a. 



fommcn, with perf. pple., 86S, 5. 
foniten, 188-9, 191, 1, 884. 
fofirn, 268, 1, b. 
Uaft, 877. 
sfunft, 276, 1, a. 



I, pnmnnciatiiHi, 44; in cognates, App. 

n,io. 

Ua^en, with gen., 248, 1, a. 

Sabcti, pL of, 274, 1, a. 

tant, pL of, 276, a. 

Um§*, 877. 

tmi$mtiU, Inflection, 401, a. 

Icffcti, at aux., 826, 1; perf. pple. of, 
M6, 2, h; with reflexive = passive, 199, 
», 3, a; with inf. and object, in dat., 
», 1, 6; with inf., 866, 1, a, b; with 
act inf. = pass, imv., 844, 1, 868, 
3,d. 

LatiB, relation to German, App. II; in- 
flections, 281, 1, 284, 2 and 2, a. 

Umt, 877. 

biiitcr, 286, 5. 

UHtn» MS, 1, a; in pass., 846, 1, a; with 



inf., 866, 2 and 2, a; inf. of, used for 

perf. pple., 826,2, b. 
Icib, 260, 2, b. 
nltin, 79. 
sirr, 887, 6. 
lernen, with inf., 866, 2 and 2, a; inf. for 

perf. pple. , 826, 2, b; used for lei^ren, 
le^t, 114, 5, 296, 3. [266, 1, c. 

slente, in compoands, 2S8, 2, a. 
.lid), 378, 1, 890, 12. 
tidft, pi. of, 276, a. 
licgcn, with inf., 366, 3. 
^lina, 88, 887, 9; «lingd, 874, b, 
lobncn, 249, 4, a. 
loS, 262, 1. a, b; *\oi, 890, 13. 
Low German, 220. 
Sugen firafrn, 266, 1, d. 
£ump, pi. of, 276, 2, a. 



m. pronmielatkm, 46; in cognates, App. 

U,10. 
■Mdien, as aux., 826, 1, 6; with inf., 

SS6, 2 and 2, a; inf. for perf. pple., 826, 
VKcgf n, pi. of, 874, 1, a. [2, b. 

malneti, 249, 1, a. 



man, 166, 821, 199. 

mand^, 167. 

tRann, pi. of, 276, 1, a. 

Wtart, after num., 240, 1. 

smdSig, 890, 14. 

measare, nouns of, 240; ace. of, 266, 3L 

mcbr, 168; in comparison, 118, 896. 



me^rcr] 
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mehvev, 158, 819, 3. 

mtinev, comparative of meitt, 808, 2. 

mtiH, mtiHtn^, 295, 3. 

■Iddle Geman, 220, 2. 

mip, 212, 2, 888, 5. 

mit, 877. 

miUeU, ttitttclfl, 877. 

tnittler, 296, 2. [conjugation, 186. 

Mixed declensloii, 76, 3, 97-8, 279-80 ; 



MOdal auUiariet, 188-94, 882-88, 826, 

2,6. 
modes, 71, 165; xue of, 854-63. 
ntogeii, 188-9, 191, 3, 193, 2, 385. 
tRorb, pi. of, 275, 2, a. 
maltiplteatlTes, 299, 1. 
*mut, in componnds, 285, 1. 
ttiuffen, 188-9, 191, 4, 886. 



n, pronunciation, 46; in cognates, App. 

U,10. 
nad9, itad^fl, 377. 
nadtaf^mtn, 268, 1, c. 
9tadft, nadiU, 275, 1, a. 
itcbeit, nebf^, 877. 
■egatiOB, doable, 410, b; pleonastic, 410, 

1, c. 
itcnnen, construction with, 265, 2. 
>nrr, 887,5. 
nq, pronunciation, 47. 
nidft, with gen., 820, 2; pleonastic use 

of, 410, 1, c. 
nidit*, 159, 820, 2; with adj., 105, 2, 

258, 2, a. 
itiemaitb, 160, 821, 2. 



snU, 88, 85, 2, 287, 2, a, (1), 887, 10. 

fiocf), 880, 1, e. 

nomiaatire, 241-4; as subject, 241; as 
predicate, 242; in address, 248; ab- 
solute, 244. 

■ormal order, see under word-order. 

nouns, 74-100, 273-85. 

number, of nouns, 69, 238-40; plu. or 
sing, lacking, 288; redundant plu., 
289; sing, for plu., 240; congruence of 
verb in, 846; see under plu. and sing. 

numerals, 115-18, 297-99; cardinals. 
115-7, 297; ordinals, 118; with p«rt, 
gen., 253, 1; derivatives, 118, 299. 

nun, 880, 1,/, g. 

nut, in relative clauses, 140, 2, 881, l,m. 



0, pronunciation, 18. 
h, pronunciation, 23. 
ob, prep., 377; sub. conj., 881, 1; al§ oh, 

359, 3 and 3, a. 
obgleid), pbrd)on, pbmobl, 381, 1, g. 
oberbalb, 377. 
object-clauses, 360, 361, 413. 



ober, 379, 3. 

obne, 377; with inf., 867, 6. 

Old Germaa, 220, 1. 

*or, nouns in, 97, 3, 279, 3. 
Ort, pi. of, 276, 2, a. 
Orthography, 3, and Appendix L 



p, pronunciation, 48; in Eng. cognates, 
App. II, 7, 1. 

paar, Vaar, 319, 1. 

Varf, pl.,275,2, a. 

participle, 71, 167; used as adj., 101. 3 
when compared, 292, 1; syntax of, 368 
70: pres pple , 368; perf. pple., 369 
gerundive, 370. 

passive, 195-9, 344-5; conjug:ation, 196 
impersonal use of, 198, 346, 2; substi- 
tutes for, 199; formed with fein, 344, 1. 

perfect, 168, 349, 3; use of, 351. 

per8on, congruence of verb in, 347. 

persoDK, names of, 99, 284-5. 

personal pronouns, 120. 300-4; omission 
of, 302; place taken by man, 321, 1; 
adjective after, 105, 4, 288, 4. 

pf, pronunciation, 49; in cognates, App. 
II, 7,1, a. 

pfltQtn, construction with, 248, 1. a. 

pj), pronunciation, 48, 1; use in new spel- 
ling, App. I, 8, 8. 



ploral, of nouns, formation, 81, 85,90, 
94, 97; lacking, 238; redundant, 239; 
siu^. used for, 240; umlaut in, 274, 1, 
275, 1, 2, 3, 4, a, 276; double plurals, 
274-6; of abstracts, 238, 1, a; pi. verb 
with sing, subject, 346, a. 

possessires, 126-8, 306-8; strong forms, 
125; weak, 126; compounds, 127, 306; 
congruence, 128; ambiguous, 307, 1; 
postpositive, 308; repetition, 232. 2. 

predicate, nom., 242; after laffcn with 
inf., 366, 1, a; appositive, 271, 368, 2, 
369, 2; predicate adj., 110, 289; inf., 
366, 5. 

prefixes, inseparable, 208, 396: sepa- 
rable, 210, 341-3; doubtful, 212, 841, 
3; of derivation, 384, 2, 3S8, 391. 

preposition, 217, 376-7; with gen., dat., 
etc., 376; list, 377. 

present, 168; use, 349. 

preterite, 168; use, 850; pret.-pres. 
verbs, 188. 
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f r«B««Bt, 119-68, 800-22; see under j proptr aames, inflection, 09-100, 284-6. 

personal, relative, etc. j pnnctaattOB, 6. 

pr«B«BeIatloB, 8-04; standard of, 8. 



4» 4U, pronunciation, 50. 
^■aBtity 9t Towels, 14. 



I qaotation-marks, 6. 



I 



r, pronunciation, 51; in cc^nates, App. 

11,10 
roeiproeal proaovB, 138, 3, 304, 2. 
reflexlTe proBoaa, 128. 201, 804: verbs, 

201-8; with gen., 249, 3. 
rcitfii, with inf., 866. 4. 
reUtire provoas, 186-41, 814-16; snb- 



stitntes for, 139; never omitted, 187, 

1; compound, 314,2; adverbs, 816; 

clauses, 137, 413-14; comparison, 294, 

375, 2 
roots, 384. 2. 
rufen, 268, 1, c. 



f, pronunciation, 52; f, d, f\, %, App. II, 

8,1, a. 
«f f ■• plural-sign, 282, 284, 3; as adverb- 
ial suffix, 874, a. 
fagctif construction after, 258, 1, a. 
«faf, 88, 284, 3, a, 887, 11. 
0iam, 890, 15. 
faMt, 877. 
fcb# pronunciation, 58; in Eng. c<^nate8, 

App. II, 8, 4, a, 9, 1, a. 
«fdiafl,98,887,12. 
Cdlilb, pi. of, 276, a. 
fcbMcidlclit, 268, 1, b. 
Cdimncr, pi. of, 275, 2, a 
fdioti, 872, 1; relation to fc65n, 373, 3. 
■vlpt, German, 7, App. III. 
ifhtn, with inf., 866, 2 and 2, 6; perf. 

pple. of, 826, 2, b. 
ftkr, eomparison, 875, 1. 
feftif verb, 171-2; use of as anx. of 

tense, 828; of voice. 195, 1,2. 344: witli 

predicate inf., 866, 5. 
fcin^pon., 128, 2, 807; feiner 3eit, 307, 

8,0. 
fcit, 877; as subj. conj., 881, 1. 
itlten^, 876, 5, a. 
•feitf, 806, 3. 
ftib, Ulbanter, 299, 2. 
ftt^v, felbfk, 124, 289, 2, b, 804, 3, 811, 

8, 897, 1. 
•felig, 890, 16. 
MBtoBee, 409-12; dependent clauses, 

418-15. 
••parable prefixes, 206-7, 210-11. 841-8. 
MfBeace of teases, 861. 
|lc^» 804; orthography, 4, 2; in sul)ordi- 

nate clause, 804, 1; as reciprocal, 128, 

8,804,2. 
mU, m, 8, 4, 6; with imv., 172, 3. 



singular, for plural, 240: with more 
than one subject, 346. 3. 

fo, as resuming particle, 200. 2. 380. 1. 
h; as sub. conj., 381, 1, ft; as rel., 316. 
1; fo ein, 135, 1, a; fo etroaS, 151, 1. 

foldi, 135. 311. 2: inflection, 135, 1. 

follru, 188-9, 191, 5, 387. 

fonber, 377. 

fonbrrn, 879, 1. 

^porn, pi of. 279, 1, a. 

fpotten, 248, 1, a. 

fl, see unuer f. 

Hatt, 877: with inf.. 367,6. 

flrben, with inf.. 366, 3. 

flrrben, with gen., 2-18, 1. 6. 

stroag declension, of nouns, 273, 78-&. 
274-6: flrst class, 79-82, 274: second 
class. 83 6. 275: third class. 88-91, 
276: of adjectives. 102-5. 

strong conjogation, 328. 174. 179-85; 
list of strong verl)S, 331. 

subject accusative with inf., 367. 3, a, 

subjonctive, 71, 172: use of, 855-61; 
kinds of, 355: imperative. 356; conces- 
sive, 356, 1; optative, 357: potential, 
358; diplomatic, 858, 1: dubitative. 858, 
2; unreal, 359: dependent, 360, for con- 
ditional, 862. 1. 

substantive adjectire, 108, 290, 2; inf., 
365; clauses, 413. 

suffixes, in general. 384; of nouns. 887; 
of adjectives, 390: of verlis, 895 ; of ad- 
verbs, 374. 

superlatire, 111-14, 294-6: predicate 
superl. , with am, 112. 294, 5: oninflected 
superl. as adv., Ill, 4, a. 878. 2. 6, 
875, 3; of adverb, 112, 2, 118, 1, 875. 

syllabication, 5. 

■f llables, open and closed, 14, 2, a. 



€ 



1^ fffiMmiieiitlOB^ M; fai eogaalet, Afp. 

Seil, gmder, 8tt, 8. 

•teilf, tM, 3. 

•lei, 118, 8. 

tmfdnl dttUM, 416, 2. 

ScMor, pL of, 876, 4, a, 878, 8, a. 

UmMm, 188; we of, 848-88; progroMire 

tante fonns lackinf; In Ger., 848, 1; 

■eqaence of, 881. 
1%, pWHmnciitUm, 88; limited we of, In 

aetir ■ptiUng, App. 1, 8, 10. 
t|mi,aiMiz.,8S8. 



flMe, eq^iMriOB of, 888; g«B. «f, 881, t; 

aec. of , 888, 2. 
titles, 217, 1; inieellett of , 878;i,8r1» 

connection with names, 288; ^ng. tIHe 

with ploral verb, 848, a. 
Sob, 1^. of, 278, 2, a. 
transltlTe Terbs, 184, 1; iirileeted wWk 

^a6en, 828; eomponnds, 888/8. 
trignphe, 2, 2 and 2, a. 
tro8* 877. 
S«d^, pL of , 278, a. 

Hnm, 88, 884, 8, a, 887, IS. ti8. 

8, 2, 2 and App. U, 8, 1; pronwneimuu. 



u, prannndation, 17. 

8, 2, 2; pronnnciatlon, 24. 

ifter, 877. 

mm, as prep., 877; as douMfnl prefix, 
812, 841, 8; with inf., 887, 1, a, 6, b, 

MM • • • miflcn* 127, 877. 

*um, Latin noons in, 288, 2. 

■inlaat, nature of, 21; how written, 21, 
1; as sign of plii^, 81, 1, 274, 1, 88, 1, 
278, 1, 2, 80, 278; in comparison. 111, 
288; caosed by soilLz, 878, 8, 884, 2, 
887, 888, 2; in pros. W strong verbs, 
182, 828, 3; in pret. snbj. of strong 
▼erbs, 178, 828, 4, a; as a fMtor In 
deriTKtion, 884, 2. 



uu»0 aoosnt of wofds In, 88, 8, 888, 8, 

881,3. 
wnangfUhtn, 877. 
uuh, with Inyersion, 878, 4. 
Mnbcf(8abf t, 877. 
nnfieni, nniecit, 878, 6,h» 
Mtigcac8tet, 877. 
•11119,88,887,14. 
nntcr, as prep., 877; as ^onbtfol pie8z, 

212,841,8. 
iint(r8alb, 877. 
Mr*, 888, 7, 881, 4. 
»tt8, Lat. noons in, wl^ pi. In «en, 881, 

1, a; pL of proper Barnes In, 884, 8^ A 



9^ prononciation, 67; in cognates, App. 
11,7,4. 

9eri, 208, 1, «, 896, 6. 

Tcrb, 71, 184-216, 828-70; see Toice, 
mode, etc.; irregular strong verbs; 186; 
list of strong verbs, 881; irre^Iar 
weak verbs, 880; verbs with gen., 248- 
60; with dat., 267-8; with sec., 268-6. 

ocrlorcn sebcn, 869, 5. 

ofrmogf, 877. 

Of rfidiern, 249, 1, a, 268, 1, a. 

9itl, 161, 822; oieUS = oielerlei, 822, 2. 



voice, active and passive, 71, 184, 844-6. 

wUs, 212, 2; ooaer, 289, 2, b. 

t>on, 87 7 ; with dat. as substitute for gen., 
247; with passive verbs, 197; gen. of 
names in, 286, 3, a. 

9or, 877. 

Towels, 11-26; quantity of, 14; modiilca. 
tion (umlaut), 21. 

Towel-ehanfre in strong rerbs, in pres., 
179, 182, 828, Sand 3, a; in pret. (ab- 
laut), 179-80, 828-9. 



m, pronunciation, 68; in cognates, App. 

n, 10. 
flBagrn, pi. of, 274, 1, a. 
mafirenb, 877, 881, 1. 
»ann, 881, 1, i, m. 
warten, 248, 1, a. 
Mwitt*, 878, 2, a. 
»a4, inter, 148, 812; as rel., 141, 816; 

as indef., 162, 820; = warum, 812, 3. 
»a4 ffir, 146, 818. 
weak declension, of noons, 278, 76, 2, 

92-6, 277-8; of adjectives, 106-7, 

288. 
weak verbs, 174, 176-8; ose of connect- 



ing vowel in, 176, 827; in «e(n and «em, 

'177 ; irregular weak verbs, 880. 
megen, 877; $weflen, 127, 808, 1. 
9Beihn ac^tcn, 276, a. 
n»eil, 881, I J. 
smeiit, 261, 3, a, 874, 2. 
mtldf, rel , 186, 188; inter.. 144, 818; 

indef., 162, 819, 1, a; derivation, 897, 2. 
toenis, 168, 322. 
n»enn, 881, 1, k, 869, 869, 3, a. 
n»er, inter., 148-4, 812; rel., 140, 816; 

indef., 162. 
n»rrbrn, conjugation, 171; use as aox. of 

tense, 168; of voice, 196, 1, 2, 844; of 
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eonditional, 168; toarb and wurbe, 828, 

4; worbcn, 826, 2, c. 
»c6, 148, 1, a, 812, 1, 815, 3. 
»C6% 189, L 
mlhtr, 212, 1, 877. 

mit, 242, 2, 271, 2, 265, 3, a, 881, 1, /, m. 
wiebcr, 214, 1, 841, 3. 
wifTrti, 188, 190. 
»0^ 881, 1, m, 816; n)o(r)«, 189. 
Moflf, 872, 1,876, 1,880,1,^. 
moUtn, 188-9. 191. 6. 888, 844, 1. 
word-fomatioB, 884-98; see under 

dflriTatioii and composition. 



word-order, 87, 96, 142, 178, 187, 194, 
215, 416-426; the normal order, 416, 1, 
a, 417; the inverted order, 416, 1, a, 
418; the interrogative order, 416, 2, 
419; the dependent order, 416, 3, 420; 
position of adjuncts, 421, 6; of the 
noun, 421; of the verb, 422; of objects, 
428; of adverbs, 424; of dependent in- 
finitives, 425; of dependent clauses, 
426. 

9Bort, pi. of 276, a. 

9Buitb(r, ti nimmt mid^, 265, 1, d; toad 
9Bunber, 258, 2, b. 



ff pronunciation, 59. 



I p, pronunciation, 20^ 



I, pronunciation, 60; in cognates, App. 

n, 8, 1. 
•}«!, in verbs, 895, 6. 
yttt, 208,/, 896, 5. 
Ill, 877; with inf., 864. 867: position in 

inf. of compounds, 207, 2; with dat. 



for predicate, nom., 242, 1, b) forming 
gerundive, 867, 4. 870; with dat. after 
verbs of making, etc , 265, 2, a. 

)n>een, 297, 1, a. 

)n»ifd)rii, 877. 

}»o, lt»9U, 297, 1, a. 
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DEUTSCHE QEDICHTE 



WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 

CAMILLO VON KLENZE, 

Instructor in Chicago University, 

xiY + 33Z pp. i6mo. 90 cents. Postage 8 cents. 



An £.ttractive and reasonably full collection, prepared ex- 
pressly for school and college use, of German ballads and 
lyrics of the first order, to which are added a few student and 
popular songs. About fifty poets are represented. 

The introduction sketches the growth of ballad and lyric 
poetry in Germany, and touches on the relation of German 
poetry to antecedent and contemporary poetry of other 
nations. The most notable composers who have set the 
selections in this book to music are named in connection with 
each piece. To make room for as many poems as possible, 
the notes are confined to indicating the place of the selec- 
tions in the life and work of the respective poets, and explain- 
ing obscurities and real difficulties in the text. 



Willard Humphreys, Professor 
in Princeton College: — The selec- 
tion of German poems by von Klenze 
1 am much pleased with, and shall 
probably order some copies next 
autumn for my classes. 

H. H. Boyesen, Professor in 
Columbia College: — An admirable 
collection of Grerman lyrics, well 
adapted for the use of college 
classes. The biographical and criti- 
cal notes are of the right kind, 
lucid, scholarly, and instructive; and 
the poems are selected with good 
jud figment. 

George T. Files, Professor in 
Bowdoin College: — It seems to me 
we have long'since felt the need of 
some volume of selected poems, such 
as just issued— complete enough to 
offer a good variety, and yet com- 
pact and easy to handle. 

J. T. Hatfield, Professor in 
Northwestern University^ III.:— 
A delifirhtful book, worth its weight 
in gold. 



R. W. Moore, Professor in Col$[ate 
University .-—Just such a book as I 
have been wantinc^ for a long: time. 
The selection of the poems is most 
satisfactory, the introduction gives 
the student a clear idea of the rela- 
tion the various lyric poets hold to 
one another and to literature in 
general, and the notes give enough 
information about the particular 
poems to help the reader appreciate 
the circumstances under which they 
were written. I am especially pleased 
with the constant attention paid to 
the relation between the poems and 
the music to which they have been 
set. 

Charles Bundy Wilson, Profes- 
sor in Uniz'ersitr of lorva : — A gem. 
The selections are wisely made, and 
the notes are interesting and schol- 
arly. 

Isabella Watson, Instructor in 
Carleton College^ Minn.:— I like von 
Klenze*s selection very much, and 
think it a beautiful little book. 
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Grammars and Headers. 

Blackwell's (J. 8.) German Prefixes and Suffixes. 16mo. ISTpp.fO 60 

Bronson's (T. B.) Easy German Prose. (Stories by Haaff, Ander- 
sen and Grimm, and Poems.) 16mo 597 pp 1 25 

Harris' (Chas.) German Reader. 12mo. 360 pp. (Aug. *95). . . . 

Jagemann's (H. C. 6. yon) Elements of German Syntax. 12mo. 
170pp 80 

Joynes-Otto (The) First Book in German. 12mo. 116 pp. 
Boards 80 

Introductory German Lessons. 12mo. 252 pp 75 

Introductory German Reader. 12mo. 282 pp 95 

Klemm's (L. B.) Lese-und Sprachbtlclier^ l^i?2! 
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Otis' (C. P ) Elementary German. Edited by H. S. White of 
Cornell. New edition, revised by W. H. Carruth of the 
University of Kansas. 16mo. 477 pp. {The Roman-type 
edition sent only when specially ordered. 80c.) 80 

Introduction to Middle High German. With selections from 

the Nibelungen Lied, notes and vocabulary. 8vo. 156 pp. 1 00 

Otto's (E. ) German Conversation-Grammar. Revised and in part 
rewritten by Wm. Cook. 12mo. Half roan. 591 pp 130 

Elementary German Grammar. 12mo. 315 pp 80 

Progressive German Reader. Edited by Prof. E. P. Evans. 

12mo. 239 pp. Half roan 1 10 

Storme's (G.) Easy German Reading. 16mo. 256 pp 75 

Thomas' (Calvin) German Grammar 12mo. 411pp. (Aug. *95). 

Whitney's (W. D.) Compendious German Grammar. 12mo. 

472 pp. Halfroan 1 30 

Brief German Grammar, based on the author's " Compen- 
dious (German Grammar.'* 16mo. 143 pp. . 60 

German Reader. 12mo. 523 pp , 1 50 

Introductory German Reader. lOmo. 399 pp 1 00 

1 



Henry Holt &- Co, 's German Text-Books. 

Widtiiey-Klemm German by Practice. 12mo. 305 pp $0 90 

Eleaieiitary German Reader. 12mo. 237 pp 80 

Dictionary. 

Whitney's (W. D.) Compendioas German Dictionary. (German- 
English and English-German.) 8yo. 900 pp 2 00 

Grammars and Readers entirely in German. 

Tifeher's (A. A.) Elementary Progressive German Reader. 

12mo. 126 pp 70 

Schralmmp (J.) and Van Daell'8(Ai H.) DasdeutscLe Bucli. Con- 
sists chiefly of short easy extracts from good literature. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. 156 pp 66 

l^anlioofiL's (A. W.) Das Wesentliche der deutschen Grammatik. 

.16mo. 187 pp 60 

WeiudEebach*8 (G. ft H.) Deutsches Lesebuch, for schools and col- 
leges. 12mo. 361 pp 80 

Wenckebach (G.) and 8chrakamp*8 (J.) Deutsche Grammatik fUr 
Amenkaner. Can be used with beginners. 12mo. 298 pp. 1 00 

Composition and Conversation. 

^* See also Natural Method, 

B onsen's (T. B.) Colloquial German, with or without a Teacher. 

With summary of grammar. 16mo. 147 pp 65 

Redher's (A. A. ) Practical Lessons in German. Can be used by 

beginners. 12mo. 156 pp 75 

Wildermuth*s Elinsiedler im Walde. Arranged as a basis 

for conversations. 12mo. 115 pp 65 

Hillem's H6her als die Kirche. Mit \V6rterkUlrung. 

12mo. 96pp 60 

Hub' (H. G. 0.) Conversation in German. 12mo. 224 pp 1 10 

Jagemann'8 (H. G. 0. yon) German Composition. Selections 

from balf a page to several pages. Vocab. 12mo. 245 pp. 90 

Keetelfl' (J. G.) Oral Method with German. 12mo. 871 pp 1 30 

J<^e8-Otto (The) Translating English into German. Ed. by 

Profs. Rhodes Massie and E. S. Jotnes. 12mo. 167 pp. 80 

Pjlodet*! (L.) German Conversation. 18mo. 279 pp 50 

Bporechen Sie Deutsch 1 18mo. 147 pp. Boards 40 

Teosler's (F. J.) Game for Gennan Conversation. Cards in box.. 80 
Wenokebaoh'8 (G. ft H.) Deutscher Anschauungs-Unterricht. 

Conversation and some Composition. 12mo. 451 pp 1 10 

Williame' (A.) German Conversation and Composition. 12mo. 

147pp 80 

Postage 10 per cent additional. A complete catalogue of 
Henry HoU dk Co.*s educational publications or a list of their 
works in general literature will he sent on application, 
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Henry Holt &• Co.'s German Text-Books. 

Natiiral Method. 

HeneBS' (G.) Der neue Leitfaden. Beim Unterriclit in der deat- 

schen Sprache. 12mo. 402 pp $120 

Der Sprechlehrer unter 'seinen SchUlem. 12mo. 187 pp. 1 10 

Kaiser'B (H. C.) Erstes Lehrbuch. 12mo. 128 pp 65 

Stern's (8. M.) Studien undPlaudereien. I. Series, New Edi- 
tion, 12ino. 262pp 110 

Stem's (8. M. AM.) Studien undPlaudereien. 11. Series. 12mo. 
380 pp 1 30 

Histories of German Literature. 

Francke's (Euno) German Literatafe in its Chief Epochs. A 
brief account in English. 16mo. (Oct. '95.) pp. 

Klemm'B (L. B.) Abriss der Geschicbte der deutschen Literatnr. 
12mo. 3S5pp 120 

Oostwick (J.) and Harrison's (B.) German Literature. (In Eng- 
lish.) Largel2mo. 600 pp 2 00 

Texts. 

(Bound in hoards unless otherwise indicated.^ 

Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. Vocab. (SmoNSOik.) 104 
pp .•••..••.•••...•.•••.•.•...• •••••.•.••« ■••••*••• «hj 

DieEisjungfrauu. andereGeschichten. (Kkauss.) 150 pp. 30 

Ein Besuch bei Charles Dickens. (Bernhardt.) With 

portraits. 62 pp 25 

See Bronson's Easy German under Grammars and Readers. 



Auerbach's Auf Wache ; with Roquette's Der gefrorene Kuss. 

(Macuonnell.) 126 pp 35 

Baumbach's Frau Holde. Legend in verse. (Fossler.) 105 pp. 25 
Benedix's Doctor Wespe. Comedy. 1 16 pp 25 

Der Dritte. Comedy. (Whitney.) 29 pp 20 

Der \Veiberf(;iiid. Coined v. Bound with Elz's Eristnicht 

eifersiiclitig and Miillers Im Wurtesalon erster Klasse. With 
notes. «2 pp 30 

Eigensinn. Farce. Bound with Wilhelmi's Einer muss 



heirathen. With notes. 63 pp 25 

Beresford- Webb's German Historical Header. Events previous 

to XIX. century. Selections from (ierman historians. 310 

pp. Cloth 90 

Carove's Das Maerchen ohne Ende, Witli notes. 45 pp. Paper 20 

Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl. ( Vogel. ) IlI'd. 126 pp 25 

Claar's Simson und Delila. Ed. in German. (Stern.) 55 pp. 

Paper 25 

Cohn 8 Ueber Bakterien. (Seidensticker.) 55 pp. Paper. . 30 

Ebers' Eine Frage. (Stork.) With picture. 117 pp 35 

Eckstein's Preisgekront. (Wilson.) Story. 125 pp. (Nov. '95. "y 

Eichendorffs Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts. 132 pp 30 

Postage 10 per cent additional. Descriptice list free on application. 
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Henry Holt &• Co.'s German Text-Boohs. 

Bit's Er ist nicht eiferstlchtig. Ck>iDed7. See Benedix fO 30 

f ouque's Undine. With Glossary. 137 pp 35 

The same, (von Jagemakn.) Vocab. 220 pp. Cloth.. 80 

- Sintram und seine Gefahrten. 114 pp 25 

Freytag'a Die Journalisten. Comedy. (Tuomas.) 178 pp. . . . 80 

KjeltI der Grosse, Aus dem Klosterleben, Aus den Kreuz- 

zftgen. With portrait. (Nichols.) 219 pp. Cloth 75 

Friedrich*8 Gftnschen von Buchenau. Ed. with easy German 

notes. (Stem's Comedies, No. 7.) 59 pp. Paper 35 

GerttScker's Irrfarhten. Ed. for beginners. (M. P. Whitney.) 

CHtrner's Elnglisch. Comedy. (Edgren.) 61 pp. Paper 25 

Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit. Selections. With portrait. 

(VON Jagemann.) Cloth. pp. 
Egmont. Tragedy. (Steffen.) 113 pp 40 

- The same, (Deering.) Cloth 

Faust, Part I. Tragedy. (Cook.) 229 pp. Cloth 48 

— - G5tz von Berlichingen. Romantic HistoHcal Drama. 

(Goodrich.) Cloth. 

- Hermann und Dorothea. Poem. (Thomas.) 126 pp 30 

Iphigenie auf Tauris. Tragedy. (Carter.) 113 pp. Cloth 48 

Neue Melusine (in Nichols' Three German Tales.) Cloth 60 

Grimm's (H.) Die Venus von Milo ; Kafael und Michel- Angelo. 

139 pp 40 

Grimm's (J. ft W.) Kinder- und Hausmaerchen. With notes. 

228 pp 40 

The saTue. (Oris.) Vocab. 351 pp. Cloth 1 00 

See Bronson's Easy German under Orammars and Readers. 

Gutzkow's Zopf und Schwert. Comedy. (Lange.) 163 pp. 

Paper 40 

HaofTs Das kalte Herz. Illustrated. 61 pp 20 

Kara wane. (Bronson.) With Vocab. 345 pp 75 

See Bronson* s Easy German under Grammars and Readers. 

Heine's Die Harzreise. (Burnett.) 97 pp 80 

Helmholtz's Goethe's naturwissenschaftliche Arbeiten. Scien- 
tific monograph. (Seidensticker. ) Paper 30 

Hey's Fabeln f ttr Kinder. 111. and Vocab. 52 pp 30 

Heyse's Anfang und Ende. 54 pp 25 

DieEinsamen. 44 pp 20 

L'Arrabiata. (Frost.) Vcxiab. 70 pp 25 

M&dchen von Treppi ; Marion. (Brusie.) xiii+89 pp... 25 

Hillem's H5her als die Kirche. 111. and Vocab. ( Whitlesey.) 

96 pp 25 

Historical Beaders. See Beresford-Webb, Freytag, Schoenfeld, 

Schrakamp. 
Jnngmftn's Er sucht einen Vetter. Ed. in easy German. (Stern.) 

49 pp. Paper 25 

Xinder-Eomddien. Ed. in German. (Henness.) 141 pp. CI. 48 

Kleist's Verlobung in St. Domingo. Cloth. See Nichols 60 

Klense's Deutsche Gedichte. An attractive and reasonably full 

collection carefully edited. 331 pp. With portaits. Cloth 90 

Pottage 10 ver cent additional, Descriptice list free on application. 
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Knortz's Representative Gennan Poems. German and best Blng- 

]ish metrical version on opposite pages. 12mo. 373 pp $2 00 

XSnigswinter's Sie hat ihr Herz entde&t. £!d. in easy German. 

(Stem's Comedies, No. 3.) 79 pp. Paper 35 

XSrner's Zriny. Oriental Tragedy. (Ruogles.) 126 pp GO 

Lening's Emilia Galotti. Tragedy. (Super.) 90 pp 30 

Minna von Bamhelm. Comedy. (Whitney.) 138pp. CI. 48 

Natban der Weise. Drama. New Edition (Bbandt.) 

XX+ 225 pp. Cloth 

Meissner's Aus Meiner Welt. Vocab. (Wenckebach.) 127 

pp. Cloth 75 

Von Moser's Der Bibliothekar. Farce. (Lanoe.) 161 pp 40 

Der Schimmel. Farce. Ed. in easy German. (Stem's 

Comedies, No. 2.) 55 pp. Paper 26 

Mligge's Kiukan Voss. A Norwegian tale. 55 pp. Paper. ... 15 

Signa, die Seterin. A Norwegian tale. 71 pp. Paper. . 20 

M1iller*8 (£. B.) Elektrischen Maschinen. (Seidensticker.) 

lU'd. 46 pp. Paper ... 30 

Mttller's (Hugo) Im Wartesalon erster Elasse. See Benedix.. . . 80 

Mttller'B (Max) Deutsche Liebe. With notes. 121 pp 85 

Kathositu'B Tagebuch eines armen FrSuleins. 163 pp 25 

Nibelungen Lied. See VUmar, helow, also OHSy under Readers. 
Nichols's Three German Tales : I. Goethe's Die neue Melusine. 

II. Zschokke's Der tote Gast. III. H. v. Kleist's Die Verio- 
bung in St. Domingo. With Grammatical Appendix. 

226 pp. 16mo. Cloth 60 

Paul's Er muss tanzen. Ed. in easy German. (Stern.) 51 

pp. Paper 25 

Princessin Ilse. (Merkick.) 45 pp 20 

Poems, German and French, for Memorizing. (N. Y. Regents' 

requirements.) 15 in each language. 35 pp. Paper. ... 10 

See also von Klenze, Knortz, Simouson, and Wenckebach. 
Putlitz's Badekuren. Comedy. With notes. 69 pp. Paper. . 25 
Das Herz vergessen. Comedy. With notes. 79 pp. 

Paper 25 

Was sich der Wald erzahlt. 62 pp. Paper 25 

Vergissmeinnicht. With notes. 44 pp. Paper 20 

Richter's Walther und Ilildegund. See Vilmar. 

Von Riehl's Berg Neideck. (Palmer.) Portrait. 76 pp 30 

Fluch der SchOnheit. (Kendall.) 82 pp 25 

Roquette's Der gefrorene Kuss. See AuerhacJi 35 

Rosen's Ein Knopf. Ed. in German. (Stern.) 41pp. Paper 25 
Scheflfel's Ekkehard. (Carruth.) Romance. Ill'd. 500 pp. 

Cloth. (Oct. '95.) 
Trom peter von Sakkingen. (Frost.) Poem. Iird. 310 

pp. Cloth 80 

Schiller's J ungfrau von Orleans. Tragedy. (Nichols.) New Ed. 

203pp. (Cioth, 60c.) bds.... 40 

Lied von der Glocke. Poem. (Otis.) 70 pp 85 

Postage 10 per cent additional. Descriptive list free on appticaUon, 
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Sehiller'i Maria Stuart. Tragedy. JTeK^J^. (Jo ynes.) Portraits. 

232 pp. Cloth $0 60 

Neffe als Onkel. Comedy. (Clement.) 99 pp. Bds. ... 40 

Wallenstein Trilogy, complete. Tragedy in three plays : 

WaUenstein's Lager, Die Piccolomini, and Wallenstein's 

Tod. (Cakruth.) Ills, and map. 1vol. 515pp. Cloth.. 100 

William Tell. Drama. (Sachtleben.) 199 pp. Cloth.. 48 

The same, (Palmer.) Portrait and Vocab. pp. Cloth 

Sohoenfeld's German Historical Prose. (Oct. '95. ) 
Sehrakamp'sE^rzfthlungen aus der deutschenGeschichte. Through 

the war of '70. With notes. 294 pp. Cloth 90 

BerUhmte Deutsche. Glossary. 207 pp. Cloth 86 

Sagen und Mythen. Glossary. 161 pp. Cloth 75 

Bdentifio Monographs. See Cohn, HelmliolU, and E. R. MuUer, 

Btmonson's German Ballad Book. 304 pp. Cloth 1 10 

Storm's Immensee. Vocab. (Burnett.) 109 pp 25 

Tieek's Die Elfen : Das Kothk£(ppchen. (Simonson.) 41 pp.. . 20 
Vilmar'B Die Nibelungen. With Richter's * * Walther und Hilde- 

gund." The stories of two great German epics. 100 pp. Bds. 35 
Wenckebach's Sch5nsten deutschen Lieder. About 800 poems, 
. proverbs, and songs (with music). Hf. mor. $2.00 ; cloth. 1 20 
Widiert's An der Majorsecke. (Harris.) Comedy. 45 pp. 

(Aug. '95.) 
Wilhelmi's Einer muss heirathen. Comedy 25 

See Benedix. 
Ziehokke's Neujahr's Nacht and Der zerbrochene Erug. (Faust.) 
Toter Gast. (In Nichols' Three German Tales.) Cloth.. . 60 

Postage 10 per cent additional. A complete Catalogue of Henry Holt 
A Go.*s educational publications or a list of their works in general lit- 
erature wHl be sent on application, 
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